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By  the  President  of  the  United  States:  A  Proclamation 

WHEREAS,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
2d  clay  of  March  last,  entitled,  “Resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  on  a  certain  condition,”  did  determine  and 
declare  “that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  into  this  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states  in  all  respects  whatever  upon  the  fundamental  condition 
that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the 
constitution  submitted  on  the  part  of  said  state  to  congress  shall  never  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed 
in  conformity  thereto,  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  states  of  this 
Union  shall  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Provided,  that  the  legislature  of  said  state,  by  a  solemn  public  act, 
shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  said  state  to  the  said  fundamental  condition, 
and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  November  next  an  authentic  copy  of  said  act,  upon  the  receipt 
whereof  the  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce  the  fact,  whereupon, 
and  without  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  congress,  the  admission  of  the 
said  state  into  this  Union  shall  be  considered  as  complete”;  and 
WHEREAS,  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  assembly  of  said  state  of  Missouri,  passed 
on  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  entitled,  “A  solemn  public  act  de¬ 
claring  the  assent  of  this  state  to  the  fundamental  condition  contained  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  state  of  Missouri  into  the.  Union  on  a  certain  condition,”  an 
authentic  copy  whereof  has  been  communicated  to  me,  it  is  solemnly  and 
publicly  enacted  and  declared  that  that  state  has  assented,  and  does  assent, 
that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the 
constitution  of  said  state  “shall  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage 
of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto,  by  which 
any  citizen  of  either  of  the  United  States  shall  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizens  are  entitled 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

NOW,  therefore,  I,  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  resolution  of  congress  aforesaid,  have  issued  this,  my  proclamation, 
announcing  the  fact  that  the  said  state  of  Missouri  has  assented  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  condition  required  by  the  resolution  of  congress  aforesaid,  whereupon 
the  admission  of  the  said  state  of  Missouri  into  this  Union  is  declared  to  be 
complete. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  10th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1821,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  said  United  States  of  America  the  forty-sixth. 

By  the  President:  JAMES  MONROE. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  State. 


Alexander  McNair,  First  Governor  of  the  State 
Bom  About  ijy6  -  -  -  Died  March  18,  1826 


MISSOURI  DAY. 

The  idea  of  a  “Missouri  Day”  originated  with  Mrs.  Anna 
Brosius  Korn  of  Trenton,  Missouri.  The  value  of  such  a  day  for 
the  purpose  of  “binding  Missourians  together  at  home  and  abroad,” 
first  occurred  to  Mrs.  Korn  while  a  non-resident  of  the  State. 
Returning  home,  she  drafted  resolutions  for  the  placing  of  a  “Mis¬ 
souri  Day”  upon  the  State  calendar.  The  fall  of  the  year  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  season  and  October  as  the  month,  because,  as  Mark 
Twain  expressed  it:  “Missouri  is  at  her  best  in  October.”  Then 
too,  it  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1826,  that  the  Missouri  State 
Capital  was  established  in  Jefferson  City.  These  resolutions 
brought  before  the  various  patriotic  societies  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from  every 
quarter. 

In  January,  1915,  Mrs.  Korn  drafted  a  bill,  which  with  amend¬ 
ment,  read:  “An  act  providing  that  the  first  Monday  in  October 
of  each  and  every  year  shall  be  known  and  designated  ‘Missouri 
day.’”  This  bill  passed  the  House  January  26th,  the  Senate  on 
March  19th,  and  was  signed  by  Governor  E.  W.  Major,  March  23rd. 
Thus' nn  March  23,  1915,  “Missouri  Day”  became  an  established 
faCt.  '  .HM*  -  ...  ‘ 
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Jokn  Barber  Wkite 


The  Missouri  Merchant  One  Hundred 

Tears  Ago. 

JOHN  BARBER  WHITES. 

Trade  and  commercialism  were  the  chief  factors  in  drawing 
the  first  settlers  to  Missouri.  The  attraction  of  the  immense 
possibilities  in  fur  trading  caused  the  early  homes  and  settlements 
along  the  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  of  Missouri,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  trading  posts  at  St.  Louis,  Ste.  Genevieve  and 
other  places  during  the  Spanish  occupation. 

I  am  indebted  to  that  great  Missouri  historian,  Col.  Louis 
Houck,  in  his  Spanish  Regime  in  Missouri,  for  many  of  these 
historical  facts,  which  he  has  recovered  from  the  dim  past  and 
which  he  has  dug  up  and  preserved  for  future  generations. 

He  mentions  the  oldest  settlement,  Ste.  Genevieve.  Among 
.the  early  merchants  and  traders  there  was  a  Louis  Lambert,  who 
was  the  wealthiest  and  most  important.  Louis  Viviat,  Francis 
Datchurnt  and  Louis  Duchonquette  were  also  prominent  traders, 
as  were  the  Valles  and  Henry  Peyroux  de  la  Condreniere,  Post 
Commandants,  and  Walter  Kennedy,  brother  of  Patrick  Kennedy 
of  Kaskaskia,  a  noted  English-speaking  trader  at  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Jeduthen  Kendall  had  a  tannery  and  made  boots  and  shoes  there 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  John  Nicholas  Maclot,  who  had  once  suffered  impris¬ 
onment  in  the  Bastile  suspected  of  republican  sentiments,  who, 
when  released,  came  to  Philadelphia  and  was  a  merchant  there 
for  several  years.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  with  a  stock  of  goods,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  later  with  Moses  Austin,  a  Connecticut 
pioneer,  who  was  working  lead  mines  in  Potosi,  went  to  Hercu¬ 
laneum  on  the  bluff  of  the  river  and  established  a  shot  tower. 

Mr.  Houck  mentions  Moses  Austin  as  a  big  representative  of 
commercialism  in  the  enterprises  and  mine  operations  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  In  1820  he  followed  his  son,  Stephen  F.,  to  Texas.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  local  government  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  permitting  him  to  establish  on  Texas  soil  three  hundred 
families  from  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1821,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years,  just  as  he  had  received  word  that  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  had  approved  of  his  colonization  plans. 

Laclede  as  the  representative  of  Maxent  and  Company  was 

lThis  address  was  delivered  January  8,  1918,  before  the  Missouri  State  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Columbia,  Mo.,  at  its  Centennial  celebration  of  Missouri’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  statehood. 
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sent  up  the  river,  not  to  establish  a  town,  but  to  trade  in  furs; 
but  the  town  grew  up  around  him. 

See  Houck’s  chapter  on  St.  Louis  for  a  record  of  all  the  big 
traders,  including  the  Chouteaus,  Martigny,  Cerre,  Clay  Morgan, 
Manuel  de  Lisa,  James  Mackey  and  others.  Lisa  helped  establish 
the  Oregon  Trail  and  was  the  most  prominent  man  of  1807-8 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  of  that  period.  In  the  winter  of  1808-9 
he  helped  organize  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  He  made  ex¬ 
tended  voyages  far  up  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  Kansas  City  and 
beyond,  as  did  also  James  Mackey  and  Gen.  Ashley;  the  latter  an 
early  explorer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Read  what  Houck  says  about  Col.  George  Morgan,  who  was 
so  closely  connected  with  the  early  history  of  New  Madrid. 
He  brought  many  Americans  into  what  is  now  Missouri.  One  of 
these  was  Christopher  Haynes  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  Colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army  in  Westmoreland  County.  Another 
was  Moses  Shelby  from  Kentucky,  a  brother  of  Gen.  Isaac  Shelby, 
who  came  with  other  Kentuckians.  Dr.  Dorsey  and  Dr.  Richard 
James  Waters  were  merchants  and  traders  in  New  Madrid,  and 
Louis  Lorimer  from  Canada  established  a  trading  post  at  Cape 
Girardeau.  Daniel  Steinbeck  and  Frederick  Steinbeck,  Maj. 
Thomas  W.  Waters,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  South  Carolina, 
and  others,  also  established  trading  posts  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

In  Scharf’s  History  of  St.  Louis  is  mentioned  the  merchant 
Francis  Vigo  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Vigo  and  Yosti,  who  ren¬ 
dered  personal  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  sacrificed 
his  fortune  in  redeeming  continental  paper  to  the  extent  of  four 
thousand  pounds.2  Also  see  Walter  B.  Steven’s  Missouri  The 
Center  State.  This  gives  the  wonderful  exploits  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  his  three  hundred  and  fifty  Virginians  and 
Kentuckians  in  1778  and  1779.3  Clark  wrote  from  St.  Louis  July, 

1778,  that  “Our  friends  the  Spaniards,  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  convince  me  of  their  friendship.” 

Francis  Vigo  of  St.  Louis  was  of  great  help  in  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Vincennes  expeditions.  Stevens  says  that  Clark  made  re¬ 
peated  expeditions  to  St.  Louis  before  he  started  in  February, 

1779,  across  the  Illinois  prairies.  He  had  raised  in  St.  Louis 
nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  his  little  army.  Father 
Gibault,  the  priest  who  alternated  between  St.  Louis  and  Kaskas¬ 
kia,  gave  his  savings  of  years — one  thousand  dollars — and  he  and 
his  Kaskaskia  parishioners  knelt  and  prayed  for  American  success 
at  Vincennes.  It  was  Col.  Vigo,  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  who  gave 
to  Clark  the  information  which  enabled  him  to  capture  Hamilton 


2Vol.  I,  p.  191. 
Vol.  II,  p.  538. 
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and  Vincennes.  Father  Gibault  was  in  Kaskaskia  and  had  the 
currency  there  when  Commander  Clark  took  this  British  Post  on 
July  4th,  1778.  So  it  was  St.  Louis  merchants  and  St.  Louis 
citizens  who  helped  to  make  success  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Gabriel  Cerre  should  be  mentioned  as  another  prominent  St.  Louis 
merchant  who  helped  to  finance  General  George  Rogers  Clark’s 
expedition  against  Vincennes  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  free  and  unrestricted  exercise  of  trade  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world  is  stimulating  to  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  The  exchange  of  commodities  of  one  country  with  that 
of  another  brings  the  products  of  each  country,  as  well  as  the 
best  in  art  and  literature,  to  our  very  doors.  The  world’s  devel¬ 
opment  has  largely  followed  the  trade  routes  of  commerce.  The 
first  efforts  in  the  struggles  of  life  are  put  forth  in  the  struggle 
for  bread;  first  for  the  absolute  necessities  and  later  for  life’s 
comforts  and  luxuries.  And  it  is  this  development  of  all  routes 
of  travel  that  has  enlarged  our  civilization  in  enlarging  our  wants 
and  needs  for  the  products  of  other  climes  and  other  peoples. 
While  trade  and  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
brought  their  national  and  international  blessings  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  world,  they  have  also  brought  strife  and  war.  It  is 
the  selfish  struggle  of  the  infant  in  takng  its  playmates’  play¬ 
things  developed  in  the  grown  man  and  in  growing  nations  and 
group  of  men,  for  men  are  but  children  of  large  growth.  Our 
present  war  is  an  instance. 

As  infants  and  as  grown  ups,  we  often  know  best  the  law 
of  might;  but  later  we  learn  the  easier  and  fairer  methods  of 
trade  ethics  and  the  wholesome  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  a  national  diplomacy  that  is  not  born  of  deceit.  It 
was  trade,  the  search  for  treasure,  that  brought  Europeans  to 
our  shores  and  their  object  was  development  through  exploita¬ 
tion  ;  exploitation  of  land  and  of  the  people. 

Not  so  with  some  of  the  early  Missourians  who  came  over 
as  far  back  as  1708  and  landed  in  New  Orleans  with  some  French 
savants  and  scientific  scholars,  working  under  the  authority  of 
the  French  Government,  and  proceeded  up  the  Great  River  as  far 
as  the  present  site  of  Kansas  City.  They  came  both  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  They  were  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  type  of  men  like  the  well-known  Father 
De  Smet,  who  came  over  a  hundred  years  later.  Their  records  are 
still  on  file  in  France.  They  show  from  the  maps  they  made  that 
they  stopped  for  a  time  at  what  is  now  Jefferson  City  and  went 
farther  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw.  Theirs  was  not  a  mercantile 
exploitation,  but  was  wholly  a  magnanimous  and  Christian  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  elevation  of  man. 
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See  an  address  given  before  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical 
Society  in  Kansas  City,  February  7,  1914,  by  Father  William  J. 
Dalton.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  historical  data  collected 
for  me  by  the  efficient  secretary  of  that  Society,  Mrs.  Nettie 
Thompson  Grove. 

First  comes  the  explorer,  who  may  become  a  commercial 
exploiter  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  future  permanent  and 
growing  development  in  civilization.  He  helped  in  the  planting, 
but  the  spirit  of  love  and  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  intelligent  na¬ 
tional  growth. 

Comparatively  few  may  know  that  the  great  American  nat¬ 
uralist,  John  James  Audubon,  was  a  merchant  in  Ste.  Genevieve.4 
He  was  born  near  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  May  4,  1780.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris,  but  returned  to  the  United  States  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  about  1798.  He  married  in  1808  and  first  became 
a  merchant  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  then  removed  to  Hender¬ 
sonville.  After  making  unsuccessful  efforts  in  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  at  Hendersonville,  Audubon  and  his  partner,  Rosier,  decided 
to  remove  their  business  to  Ste.  Genevieve  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

“Putting  our  goods,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  barrels  of  whiskey, 
sundry  dry  goods,  and  powder,  on  board  a  keel-boat,  my  partner,  my  clerk 
and  self  departed  in  a  severe  snow  storm.  The  boat  was  new,  staunch,  and 
well  trimmed,  and  had  a  cabin  in  her  bow.  A  long  steering  oar,  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  slender  tree  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  shaped  at  its  outer 
extremity  like  the  fin  of  a  dolphin,  helped  to  steer  the  boat,  while  the  four 
oars  from  the  bow  impelled  her  along,  when  going  with  the  current,  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  third  day  we  entered  Cash  Creek,  a  very 

small  stream,  but  having  deep  water  and  a  good  harbor.  Here  I  met  Count 
De  Munn,  who  was  also  in  a  boat  like  ours,  and  bound  also  for  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Here  we  learned  that  the  Mississippi  was  covered  with  floating  ice  of  a 
thickness  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  our  craft,  and  indeed  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  ascend  the  river  against  it.  .  .  .  We  arrived  in  safety  at  Ste. 

Genevieve  and  there  found  a  favorable  market.  Our  whiskey  was  especially 
welcome,  and  what  we  had  paid  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  for  brought  us 
Two  Dollars.  Ste.  Genevieve  was  then  an  old  French  town,  twenty  miles  below 
St.  Louis,  not  so  large,  as  dirty,  and  I  was  not  half  so  pleased  with  the  time 
spent  there  as  with  that  spent  in  the  Tawapatee  Bottom.”5 

We  read  that  Audubon  was  not  pleased  with  Ste.  Genevieve 
and  longed  to  be  back  with  his  young  wife  in  Kentucky.  He  sold 
out  to  Rosier.  It  develops  that  Audubon’s  clerk  was  named 
Nathaniel  Pope. 

In  1793  two  flouring  mills  were  established,  one  at  New 
Madrid  and  one  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
agricultural  settlements  and  commerce  along  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi. 

4See  Life  of  Audubon,  edited  by  his  widow. 

5Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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The  early  mercantile  history  of  Missouri  and  of  its  merchants 
is  so  great  that  one  cannot  cover  the  subject  in  much  detail  in  a 
paper  for  an  evening’s  reading.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  names  and  authorities.  Reference  may  also  be  had  to  the 
following : 

Missourians  One  Hundred  Years  Ago ,  by  the  Hon.  Walter 
B.  Stevens,  President  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri, 
1917.  This  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  booklet  of  about  fifty 
pages  and  should  be  read  by  every  Missourian. 

Chittenden  in  his  monumental  work  on  the  History  of  the 
Fur  Trade  is  the  best  authority  on  the  close  relation  existing 
between  the  early  Missouri  merchant  and  fur  trader  and  the 
Indians.  He  has  reproduced  many  of  the  old  letters  and  diaries 
of  the  men  of  those  days  that  are  invaluable  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  These  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Thomas  Forsyth  to  Lewis 
Cass,  dated  St.  Louis,  October  24,  1831,  reveal  the  widespread 
character  of  the  trade  and  the  ascendancy  maintained  by  the 
American  Fur  Company  in  this  field.6 

“The  fur  trade  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  as  high  up  the  former  river  as  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the 
later  as  the  Sioux  establishment  some  distance  above  Council  Bluffs,  is  carried 
on  now  in  the  same  manner  as  it  ever  has  been.  This  trade  continues  to  be 
monopolized  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  who  have  divided  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  country  into  departments,  as  follows:  Farnham  and  Davenport  have 
all  the  country  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  .  .  .  also  the  Iowa  Indians, 

who  live  at  or  near  the  [Black]  Snake  Hills  on  the  Missouri  River  [St.  Joseph]. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Cabanne  (of  the  American  Fur  Company)  has  in  his  division  all 

the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  as  high  as  a  point  above  the  Council  Bluffs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pawnee  Indians  of  the  interior,  in  about  a  southwest  direction 
from  his  establishment  Mr.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau  has  within  his  department 
all  the  Indians  of  the  Osage  country  and  others  who  may  visit  his  establish¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  other  Indians.  Messrs.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Laidlaw  and  Lamont  have  in  their  limits  the  Sioux  Indians  of  thej 
Missouri,  and  as  high  up  the  river  as  they  choose  to  send  or  go.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Fur  Company  brings  on  their  goods  annually  in  the  spring  season  to 
this  city  [St.  Louis]  from  New  York,  which  are  then  sent  up  the  Missouri 
to  the  different  posts  in  a  small  steamboat.?  At  those  places  the  furs  are 
received  on  board  and  brought  down  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  are  opened, 
counted,  weighed,  repacked,  and  shipped  by  steamboats  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  on  board  of  vessels  to  New  York,  where  the  furs  are  unpacked,  made 
up  into  bales,  and  sent  to  the  best  markets  in  Europe,  except  some  of  the 
finest  (particularly  otter  skins)  which  are  sent  to  China.” 

“The  goods  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Chouteau  are  transported  by  water  in  keel- 
boats  as  high  up  the  Osage  River  as  the  water  will  admit;  from  thence  they 
are  carried  in  wagons  to  his  establishment  in  the  interior  of  the  country.8 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  Arkansaw  is  high  Mr.  Chouteau  sends  his 
furs  down  that  river  to  New  Orleans,  from  whence  they  are  shipped  to  New 
York. 


6Chittenden,  III.  926  f. 

7This  was  as  late  as  1831.  Before  1819  there  were  no  steamboats  on  the  Missouri. 
8Ibid.,  928  f. 
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“By  the  time  that  the  Indians  have  gathered  their  corn,  the  traders  are 
prepared  with  their  goods  to  give  them  credits.  The  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  the  traders  take  with  them  to  the  Indian  country  are  as  follows: 
viz.,  blankets,  3  points,  2Vz,  2,  IV2,  1;  common  blue  stroud;  ditto  red;  blue 
cloth;  scarlet  do;  calicoes;  domestic  cottons;  rifles  and  shot  guns,  gunpowder, 
flints,  and  lead;  knives  of  different  kinds;  looking-glasses;  Vermillion  and 
verdigris;  copper,  brass  and  tin  kettles;  beaver  and  muskrat  traps;  fine  and 
common  bridles  and  spurs;  silver  works;  needles  and  thread;  wampum;  horses; 
tomahawks  and  half  axes,  etc.  All  traders  at  the  present  day  give  credit  to 
the  Indians  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  sixty  or 
eighty  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  articles  which  are  passed  on  credit  are 
given  at  very  high  prices.  Formerly,  when  the  opposition  and  competition  in 
the  Indian  trade  was  great,  the  traders  would  sell  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
payment  down,  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  prices  at  which  they  charged  the 
same  articles  to  the  same  Indians  on  credit  the  preceding  autumn.  This  was 
sometimes  the  occasion  of  broils  and  quarrels  between  the  traders  and  the 
Indians,  particularly  when  the  latter  made  bad  hunts. 

“The  following  are  the  prices  charged  for  some  articles  given  on  credit 
to  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  whose  present  population  exceeds  six  thousand 
souls  and  who  are  compelled  to  take  goods,  etc.,  of  the  traders  at  their  very 
high  prices,  because  they  cannot  do  without  them,  for  if  the  traders  do  not 
supply  their  necessary  wants  and  enable  them  to  support  themselves,  they 
would  literally  starve.  An  Indian  takes  on  credit  from  a  trader  in  the  autumn: 


A  3-point  blanket  at .  $10.00 

A  rifle  gun  . . .  30.00 

A  pound  of  gunpowder .  4.00 


Total  Indian  dollars .  $44.00 

The  3-point  blanket  will  cost  in  England,  say,  16  shillings  per  pair. 

1  blanket  at  100  per  cent  is  equal  to .  $3.52 

A  rifle  gun  costs  in  this  place  from  $12  to . .....  13.00 

A  pound  of  gunpowder .  .20 


$16.72 

Add  25  per  cent  for  expenses . .  4.18 


$20.90 

Therefore,  according  to  this  calculation  (which  I  know  is  correct),  if  the 
Indian  pays  all  his  debt,  the  trader  is  a  gainer  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 
But  it  must  be  here  observed  that  the  trader  takes  for  a  dollar  a  large 
buckskin,  which  may  weigh  six  pounds,  or  two  doeskins,  four  muskrats,  four 
or  five  raccoons,  or  he  allows  the  Indian  three  dollars  for  an  otterskin,  or 
two  dollars  a  pound  for  beaver.  And  in  my  opinion  the  dollar  which  the 
trader  receives  of  the  Indian  is  not  estimated  too  high  at  125  cents,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  at  150  cents. 

In  the  spring  the  trader  lowers  his  price  on  all  goods,  and  will  sell  a 
3 -point  blanket  for  five  dollars,  and  other  articles  in  proportion  as  he  receives 
the  furs  down  in  payment,  and  as  the  Indians  always  reserve  the  finest  and 
best  furs  for  the  spring  trade.  In  the  autumn  of  every  year  the  trader  care¬ 
fully  avoids  giving  credit  to  the  Indians  on  any  costly  articles,  such  as  silver- 
works,  wampum,  scarlet  cloth,  fine  bridles,  etc.,  unless  it  be  to  an  Indian  who 
he  knows  will  pay  all  his  debts;  in  which  case  he  will  allow  the  Indian  on 
credit  everything  he  wishes.  Traders  always  prefer  giving  on  credit  gun¬ 
powder,  flints,  lead,  knives,  tomahawks,  hoes,  domestic  cotton,  etc.,  which  they 
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do  at  the  rate  of  300  or  400  per  cent,  and  if  one-fourth  of  the  prices  of  those 
articles  be  paid,  he  is  amply  paid.  After  all  the  trade  is  over  in  the  spring 
it  is  found  that  some  of  the  Indians  have  paid  all  for  which  they  were 
credited,  others  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  and  some  nothing  at  all;  but 
taken  altogether,  the  trader  has  received  on  an  average  one-half  of  the  whole 
amount  of  Indian  dollars  for  which  he  gave  credit  the  preceding  autumn,  and 
calls  it  a  tolerable  business;  that  is,  if  the  furs  bear  a  good  price  the  trader 
loses  nothing,  but  if  any  fall  in  the  price  takes  place  he  loses  money. 

“The  American  Fur  Company  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Indians,  for 
they  have  monopolized  all  the  trade,  especially  at  the  posts  before  mentioned. 
There  is  a  man  now  in  this  city  who  receives  annually  a  sum  from  that  com¬ 
pany  on  condition  that  he  will  not  enter  the  Indian  country.  They  have  also 
monopolized  the  whole  trade  on  the  frontiers,  together  with  the  Indian  an¬ 
nuities,  and  everything  an  Indian  has  to  sell,  yet  they  claim  a  large  amount 
for  debts  due  them  for  non-payment  of  credits  given  to  the  Indians  at  different 
periods.” 

“I  visited  this  country  as  early  as  April,  1798,  and  in  many  conversations 
I  had  with  the  French  people  of  this  place,  all  that  they  could  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indian  trade  was  that  there  were  many  Indian  nations  in¬ 
habiting  the  country  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River  who  were  exceedingly 
cruel  to  all  the  white  people  that  went  among  them.” 

After  General  Wm.  Ashley  had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
the  traders  began  to  employ  hunters  to  secure  furs  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  grew  rather  than  depending  on  the  Indians  for  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  original  method. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  fur  trading  business  it  may 
be  stated  that  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest 
Company  consolidated,  nine  hundred  clerks  were  dismissed.9 

In  1762,  the  Louisiana  Fur  Company  was  organized  by 
Maxent,  Laclede  and  Company  under  charter  granted  by  Gov. 
General  D’Abadie  for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  fur  and  minerals. 

On  the  third  day  of  November,  1763,  a  trading  expedition 
under  Laclede,  with  a  large  stock  of  merchandise  likely  to  appeal 
to  Indian  taste,  reached  Ste.  Genevieve,  where  a  short  stop  was 
made ;  then  continued  to  Fort  de  Chartres  on  the  Illinois  side  before 
continuing  to  their  original  objective  point,  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri. 

However,  after  a  few  weeks’  rest  at  the  Illinois  post,  Laclede, 
en  route,  was  impressed  by  “a  bluff  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  at  a  sweeping  curve  of  the  river,  on  which  now  stands 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  ....  and  determined  to  establish  here  the  set¬ 
tlement  and  post  he  desired.”10 

Laclede  placed  the  active  establishing  of  this  settlement  in  the 
hands  of  a  youth,  Auguste  Chouteau  (his  stepson),  who  later  be¬ 
came  a  leading  merchant  and  trader  of  that  place.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  family  whose  name  became  associated  with  this  great 
west. 


9lbid.,  933. 

lODavis  and  Durrie’s  Hist.  Mo.,  14. 
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This  story  of  merchandising  in  early  days  is  told :  A  “typical 
Missourian”  was  hanging  about  a  slave  dealer’s  stall  one  day  when 
the  dealer  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  replied  that  he  wished 
to  buy  a  negro.  Making  a  selection  from  the  samples  on  display, 
he  was  told  by  the  slave  dealer  that  the  negro  was  valued  at 
$500.00  but  that,  “according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,”  he 
could  have  one  year’s  time  in  which  to  pay  the  bill.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  debt  so  troubled  the  Missourian  that  he  exclaimed:  “No, 
No!  I  would  rather  pay  you  Six  Hundred  right  now  and  be  done 
with  it!”  Whereupon  the  slave  dealer  very  obligingly  remarked, 
“Very  well,  anything  to  oblige!”  thereby  relieving  his  customer’s 
mind  and  at  the  same  time  adding  $100  to  his  own  pocket.11 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  Ste.  Genevieve  was  a  more  im¬ 
portant  place  (it  is  reasonable  to  believe)  than  St.  Louis,  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  At  this  time  “the  principal  St.  Louis 
merchants  and  traders  were  Auguste  Chouteau,  Pierre  Chouteau, 
Manuel  Lisa,  Labadie,  and  Sarpy,  Clamorgan,  McCune  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Hortz,  Pratte,  Gratiot,  Tayon,  Lacompte,  Papin,  Cabanne, 
Alvarez,  Lebaume,  and  Soulard.”12 

“The  merchant  of  those  times,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a 
different  personage,  in  all  his  business  relations,  from  the  mer¬ 
chant  of  today.13  His  warehouse  occupied  only  a  few  feet;14  his 
merchandise  usually  was  stored  in  a  large  box  or  chest,  and  was 
‘only  brought  to  view  when  a  customer  appeared.  Sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  blankets,  salt,  guns,  dry  goods,  etc.,  were  all  consigned  to 
the  same  general  receptacle.” 

“Imported  luxuries,  such  as  tea,  brought  enormous  prices,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  length  of  time  involved  in  mercantile  transactions 
*  *  *  Sugar  was  $2.00  a  pound,  and  tea  could  be  purchased  at  the 
same  price;  other  articles  being  sold  at  prices  just  as  high  in 
proportion.  Tea  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  masses.” 
These  prices  prevailed  in  St.  Louis  according  to  Davis  &  Durrie 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  but  a  few  years  until  more  normal  prices  prevailed, 
according  to  letter,  one  of  a  series,  owned  by  the  Missouri  Valley 
Historical  Society. 

This  letter,  dated  St.  Louis,  December  29,  1820,  is  addressed 
to  Nathaniel  Jacobs,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  is  signed  by  J.  Klein.  It 
quotes  the  following  prices :  fine  flour,  five  dollars  a  barrel ;  pork 
and  beef,  three  dollars  a  hundred;  butter,  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound;  lard,  ten  cents;  coffee,  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents;  red 
onions,  often  four  dollars  a  bushel,  etc.  Also  sugar  was  twelve  and 

nibid.,  34. 

I21bid.,  35. 

I3lbid„  37. 

HBrackenridge  says  his  store  was  usually  in  his  own  home. — Nettie  T.  Grove. 
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a  half  cents  a  pound,  tea  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  and  salt  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  bushel  of  fifty  pounds. 

Scharf  in  his  History  of  St.  Louis  writes  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
merchants  as  follows  :15 

“Its  early  traders,  from  the  very  first,  undertook  extensive  operations 
and  embraced  wide  areas  in  their  transactions,  employing  not  only  capital, 
but  the  best  men  who  could  be  found.  Laclede  had  his  partners  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  establishing  trading  posts  up 
the  Arkansas,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Red  rivers.  The  Chouteaus  spent 
years  among  the  Indians,  acquiring  such  a  familiarity  with  their  language 
and  manners  and  customs  that  they  were  sought  after  by  the  government  as 
Indian  agents  and  interpreters.  In  addition  to  the  posts  which  Laclede  estab¬ 
lished,  they  had  stations  on  the  Osage,  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Des  Moines, 
and  on  Lake  Michigan.  Vigo  traded  from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes,  thence  to 
Montreal  and  Detroit,  and  back  again  to  New  Orleans.  Gratiot  traded  to 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  New  Orleans,  and  went  to  England  in  the  regular 
routine  of  business  for  his  partners.  Manuel  Lisa  was  an  explorer  as  much 
as  a  fur-trader,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  fight  his  rivals  and  the  Indians  as 
to  buy  their  peltries.” 

“Charles  Gratiot  and  Auguste  and  Pierre  Chouteau,  indeed,  were  mer¬ 
chants  such  as  sometimes  do  not  appear  more  than  once  in  a  century.  The 
former,  for  all  he  did  business  in  Cahokia,  and  had  lawsuits  with  Sanguinet 
of  St.  Louis,  was  better  known  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  than  in  the 
latter  town,  and  better  known  in  Paris,  London,  and  Geneva  than  on  this 
continent.  .  .  .  As  a  business  man,  Pierre  Chouteau  is  said  to  have  had  no 

rival  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  forty  years.  The  very  genius  of 
commerce  inspired  him,  and  the  plans  of  this  Indian  trader,  who  got  his 
earliest  training  among  the  Osages,  on  the  borders  of  Kansas,  reached  out 
wide  like  the  arms  of  the  Mississippi  River.  .  .  .  Men  of  this  sort  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  build  up  their  own  town,  since  they  built  up  others 
when  it  suited  their  business.  Note  this  of  the  founding  of  New  Madrid  by 
Cerre.”16 

Cerre  sent  two  penniless  French  adventurers  down  the  river 
to  find  a  suitable  place  for  placing  a  trading  post. 

The  first  point  deemed  advantageous  was  a  large  Delaware 
Indian  town  where  New  Madrid  now  stands.  Mr.  Cerre  accepted 
their  report,  erecting  the  building  and  stocking  it  with  a  large 
amount  of  goods.  Some  years  later  the  son  of  one  these  adventur¬ 
ers  reports  doing  $60,000  or  $70,000  worth  of  business  annually  in 
furs  for  Pierre  Chouteau  at  this  same  trading  post.17 

“This  business  it  was  which  established  St.  Louis  at  once,  gave  the  town 
stability,  and  the  leading  inhabitants  incentives  to  enterprise  and  control  of 
wealth.  Hunters  found  regular  employment  and  good  pay  in  the  little  trading- 
post  town,  and  they  profited  by  it.  The  spot,  indeed,  had  been  a  hunter's 
paradise  from  the  first,  as  well  as  a  fur-trader’s  goal.  .  .  .  The  hunters 

went  forth  from  St.  Louis  to  gather  furs  and  peltries  for  the  traders  of  St. 
Louis,  and  from  Laclede’s  day  up  to  1830  the  town  was  the  general  rendezvous 
of  hunters  and  fur  traders,  and  the  Montreal  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  depot 

i5Vol.  i,  p.  287. 

i6Cerre  was  a  St.  Louis  Merchant,  originally  from  Kaskaskia. 

K Scharf,  I,  288. 
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of  all  the  basin  of  the  great  rivers  emptying  into  that  river  between  the  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Rio  del  Norte”  18 

“After  the  demise  of  this  company  [The  Missouri  Fur  Company]  the 
Chouteaus,  Lisa,  and  Astor  formed  an  alliance  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  the  successor  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Companies;  and  when  Astor  withdrew,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  became 
himself  the  American  Fur  Company.  This  company  continued  the  work  of  the 
two  companies  which  it  had  succeeded,  opened  up  and  explored  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Western  waters,  and  for  thirty  years  held  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  south  of  the  vast  regions  ranged  over  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
The  firm  did  business  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  at  one  time  owned  and 
maintained  five  forts,  all  built  by  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country — Forts  Sarpy,  Benton,  Union,  Pierre,  and  Berthold.  .  .  19 

“This  trade  was  very  valuable.  The  average  returns  on  goods  sent  out 
was  100  per  cent  in  peltries,  and  this  by  no  means  represented  the  actual 
profits,  for  the  goods  were  valued  at  their  selling  price  in  St.  Louis,  not 
their  cost,  and  the  peltries  at  their  currency  value  in  St  Louis.  But  red 
cloth  that  might  retail  at  5s.  a  yard  in  St.  Louis  probably  did  not  cost  the 
companies  more  than  3s.,  including  freight,  interest,  and  insurance;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  beaver  worth  $2.00  a  pound  in  St.  Louis  might  fetch  twice  as 
much  in  London,  and  five  times  as  much  in  Canton.”  20 

It  is  easily  judged,  therefore,  the  per  cent  of  profit  upon 
which  the  St.  Louis  merchant  builded  his  fortune. 


“Brackenridge,  in  his  ‘Views  of  Louisiana/  notes  the  fact  that  in  1810 
the  Indian  trade  of  St.  Louis  with  the  Osages  alone  was  worth  $30,000,  or 
nearly  $6  per  capita,  the  outlay  in  goods  being  $20,000 — a  profit  of  50  per 
cent  measured  in  furs.  With  the  Cheyennes  the  trade  was  expected  to  yield 
a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  and  so  also  with  the  Poncas  and  Arickarees.  The 
trade  with  the  Crows  was  counted  on  to  return  three  for  one,  and  that  with 
the  Pastanounas  fifteen  for  four.  The  trade  at  Arkansas  Post  with  the 
Chickasaws  and  Cherokees  yielded  five  for  two,  and  that  with  the  various 
bands  of  Sioux  four  for  one.”  21 

“Fur  was  the  currency  of  St.  Louis  from  the  days  of  Laclede  very  nearly 
until  Missouri  became  a  State  and  the  town  an  incorporated  city.  Other 
things  were  taken  in  exchange  and  barter — beeswax,  whiskey,  potash,  maple- 
sugar,  salt,  wood,  feathers,  bear’s  oil,  venison,  fish,  lead,  but  fur  was  the 
currency  and  standard  of  value,  the  representative  of  and  equivalent  to  the 
livres  tournois  of  hard  metal.  The  only  small  coin  consisted  of  Mexican  dol¬ 
lars,  cut  with  a  chisel  into  four  or  five  pieces — ‘bits/  A  pound  of  shaved  deer¬ 
skin  of  good  quality  represented  about  twice  the  value  of  the  livre,  and  a 
pound  of  beaver,  otter,  and  ermine  represented  so  many  pounds  of  deerskin. 
A  ‘pack’  of  skins  had  a  definite  weight,  and  thus  trade  and  computation  were 
both  easy.  Checks  and  notes  were  drawn  against  them,  deposits  were  made  of 
furs  and  packs,  and  on  the  whole  they  constituted  a  much  better  and  more 
uniform  currency  than  the  staple  tobacco  which  was  at  one  time  the  only 
circulating  medium  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  ‘Bons’  were  a  species  of  order 
or  note  for  goods,  redeemable  in  peltries,  which,  when  signed  with  the  name 
of  any  responsible  merchant  or  trader,  had  full  currency  in  local  and  general 
trade.  Practically,  they  were  certificates  of  deposit,  but  convertible  or  ex-, 
changeable  info  any  other  equivalents  in  the  course  of  trade  and  barter.  Next 


lsibid. 

I91bid.,  289. 

20ibid. 
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to  the  peltry,  which  had  a  regular  currency  and  pretty  near  a  uniform  value 
from  Mackinaw,  Detroit,  and  Prairie  du  Chien  among  the  French  settlements 
all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Belize,  the  best  medium  of  certain  value, 
but  only  of  limited  circulation,  was  the  ‘carot’  of  tobacco.  This  article  is  still 
prepared  in  Louisiana  by  the  plantation  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and  ‘carots’ 
of  ‘Perique’  may  still  be  seen  in  all  the  tobacconists’  shops — a  solid  roll  of 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  bologna  sausage.  These  rolls  were  called 
‘carots,’  from  their  resemblance  to  the  root  of  that  name,  and  they  were  in 
common  use  and  demand  in  the  early  days  in  Lower  and  Upper  Louisiana 
from  their  convenience.  All  the  grown  population,  male  and  female,  took 
snuff;  each  carried  his  or  her  snuff-box  habitually,  and  each  prepared  his 
snuff  and  filled  his  box  in  the  morning.  The  snuff  was  not  ground  as  now, 
but  rasped  or  grated  from  the  end  of  one  of  these  rolls,  and  hence  their 
form  and  solidity  was  a  desideratum.  The  carots  had  a  definite  weight,  like 
the  packs  of  furs,  and  their  usual  value  was  about  two  livres.”  22 

“The  fixed  price  was  forty  cents  per  pound  for  finest  deerskins,  thirty 
cents  for  medium,  and  twenty  cents  for  inferior,  and  all  contracts,  unless  there 
was  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  were  made  in  this  medium.  Spanish 
coin  never  affected  the  fur  currency.  The  Spanish  government  paid  off  its 
officers  and  troops  in  hard  dollars,  but  this  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket — 
less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  St.  Louis.  Even  after  the  transfer 
to  the  United  States,  peltry  continued  the  controlling  currency  for  a  number 
of  years.  Judge  J.  B.  C.  Lucas  made  his  first  purchase  of  a  house  for  his 
residence  in  St.  Louis  in  this  currency,  buying  of  Pierre  Duchouquette  and 
wife  their  domicile,  for  the  price  of  six  hundred  dollars  in  peltries.  This  was 
December  14,  1807.”  23 

These  peltries  were  redeemable  in  money  only  at  New 
Orleans,  and  as  the  skins  were  subject  to  risk  and  loss  on  the 
way,  the  merchant  sold  his  goods  at  a  price  proportionate  to  the 
venture.  Everything  sold  at  an  enormous  price,  the  result  being 
that  a  common  workman  received  ten  to  twelve  francs  a  day.24 

Scharf  paid  this  remarkable  tribute  to  Robert  Campbell,  fur 
trader  and  St.  Louis  merchant.  25 

“Years  before,  however,  Col.  Campbell  had  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
for  great  energy  of  character,  rare  administrative  ability,  and  dauntless 
courage,  in  connection  with  his  fur-trading  operations  in  the  Indian  country, 
in  conducting  which  he  did  as  much  perhaps  as  any  other  single  individual  to 
give  St.  Louis  her  early  fame  in  the  Far  West.  .  .  .  General  Ashley  re¬ 

tired  in  1830,  having  amassed  a  fortune,  and  then  Campbell  rose  from  being 
merely  a  leader  of  expeditions  to  the  position  of  a  prominent  partner  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  which  was  organized  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
Gen.  Ashley,  the  leading  spirits  in  its  formation  being  Robert  Campbell  and 
Col.  William'  Sublette.  The  American  Fur  Company,  represented  by  Chouteau 
&  Co.,  was  an  energetic  rival  in  the  field,  and  the  vastness  of  the  operations 
of  these  competitors  appears  from  the  fact  that  when,  in  order  to  prevent 
ruinous  rivalry  on  the  same  ground,  a  division  of  the  territory  was  agreed 
upon,  there  fell  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  company  all  the  immense  region  west  and 
south  of  a  line  commencing  on  the  Arkansas  River  at  a  point  south  of  the 
Platte,  on  the  twenty-fourth  meridian,  up  to  the  forks  of  the  Platte,"  thence 

22ibid.,  291.  A  livre  was  wor-th  about  eighteen  and  a  half  cents,  at  that.  time.  . 
24lbid!’  '  :  •  -  :  K 

23Ibid.,  292.  ; 

25Ibid..  370  f.  t v"  - 


to  the  dividing  line  of  the  waters  emptying  into  the  Platte  and  the  waters 
emptying  into  the  upper  Missouri,  thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence 
to  the  forks  of  the  Missouri.  .  .  .  John  Jacob  Astor  had  a  house  in  St. 

Louis,  and  there  were  also  engaged  in  the  trade  Gen.  Ashley,  Campbell,  Sub¬ 
lette,  Manuel  Lisa,  Capt.  Perkins,  Hempstead,  William  Clark,  Labadie,  the 
Chouteaus,  and  Pierre  Menard — ‘mighty  hunters  before  the  Lord’ — all  of  whom 
either  lived  in  St.  Louis  or  made  it  their  headquarters.  .  .  .  Campbell’s 

straightforward  and  truthful  dealings  made  a  similarly  happy  impression  on 
the  Indians.  He  never  deceived  or  cheated  them,  as  many  white  men  had 
done,  and  therefore  enjoyed  their  perfect  confidence  and  friendship.”  26 

Campbell  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  fur  trade  and  upon 
returning  to  St.  Louis  engaged  in  mercantile  and  other  pursuits 
and  became  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate. 

One  of  the  first  cotton  dealers  in  Missouri  Territory  was 
John  Mullanphy,  of  whom  Brackenridge  has  recorded  the  follow¬ 
ing  story: 

Mullanphy  speculated  largely  in  cotton,  and  it  was  his  bales 
with  which  Jackson  erected  a  defense  at  New  Orleans.  When  the 
owner  entered  complaint  against  such  use  of  his  property,  Jack- 
son  replied — 

‘‘This  is  your  cotton?  Then  no  one  has  better  a  right  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  Take  a  musket  and  stand  in  the  ranks.”  After  peace  was 
declared,  Mullanphy  dug  out  his  cotton  and  cleared  $1,000,000 
on  it  in  the  Liverpool  market.27 

The  first  record  of  a  trading  deal  on  the  site  of  St.  Louis 
was  in  the  digging  of  the  first  cellars  in  the  town.  A  group  of 
the  Missourians  were  drawn  down  to  the  site  of  the  new  town 
in  search  of  aid  from  the  white  men,  and  Auguste  Chouteau  had 
the  squaws  dig  the  cellars  for  the  houses  he  was  building. 

Brackenridge  says  that  the  squaws  were  paid  in  beads 
and  ornaments,  but  Chouteau’s  dairy  says  he  gave  them  Ver¬ 
million,  awls  and  verdigris.28 

Probably  the  most  noted  merchant  of  the  day  of  American 
birth  was  General  William  Ashley,  who  emigrated  to  this  terri¬ 
tory  from  Virginia  in  1803.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  fur  traders  and  established  the  trade  with  Utah  in  1824. 

Early  St.  Louis  is  thus  described  by  one  author: 

“When  this  territory  was  ceded  in  1804  in  St.  Louis  there  were  one  bakery, 
two  taverns,  three  blacksmiths,  two  mills  and  one  doctor.  The  settlement  was 
well  supplied  with  merchants  who  held  their  goods  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Coffee  and  sugar  each  at  $2  per  pound.  .  .  .  Stores  of  the  day  were  com¬ 

monly  stored  in  family  homes  and  were  a  general  assortment  from  fish  hooks 
to  lexicons.”  29 

26This  Robert  Campbell  was  an  uncle  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Campbell,  of  Kansas  City, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society. 

27Ibid.,  188. 

28ibid.,  p.  69. 

29Shepard’s  History  of  St.  Louis,  p.  35. 
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“No  scales  were  in  use  in  St.  Louis  prior  to  1831.  .  .  .  Coal  was  sold 

by  the  bushel  or  wagon  load.  And  hay  by  the  lead — so  much  for  so  much.”  30 

Another  author  writing  of  the  fur  trade,  shows  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  industry  to  St.  Louis : 

“The  average  annual  value  of  the  furs  collected  in  St.  Louis  for  fifteen 
successive  years  (ending  1804)  is  stated  to  have  been  $203,750.00.  James 
Pursley  in  1802  was  first  hunter  and  trapper,  and  probably  the  first  American 
who  traversed  the  great  plains  between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Missouri  Fur  Company  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.00  was  organized  in  this 
city  (St.  Louis)  in  1808,  and  the  hunters  in  its  employ  were  the  first  who* 
pitched  their  camps  on  the  waters  of  the  Oregon.  That  company  was  dissolved 
in  1812.  Between  the  years  1824  and  1827  General  Ashley  and  his  men  sent 
to  St.  Louis  furs  to  the  value  of  $180,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  fur  trade 
for  forty  years  (1804-1847)  has  averaged  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  hence  an  important  item  in  the  growth  of  St.  Louis.”  31 

Major  Amos  Stoddard  was  the  American  representative  in 
the  formal  transfer  of  Upper  Louisiana  at  St.  Louis  in  1804,  and 
was  the  first  American  commandant  at  that  place.  He  wrote  of 
his  impressions  of  this  new  country  and  his  book  is  valuable  for 
its  reliable  information.  He  wrote  in  part: 

“Agriculture  and  industry,  by  which  wealth  is  at  first  accumulated  in  new 
regions,  necessarily  precedes  commerce,  and  are  the  foundations  of  it.”  32 

“Had  Indian  commerce  been  wholly  prohibited,  or  confined  to  a  few  ex¬ 
clusive  traders  only,  and  the  settlers  generally  restricted  to  agriculture,  and 
to  the  acquisition  of  raw  materials  for  foreign  markets,  the  power  of  France 
in  America  would  have  been  much  more  formidable  than  it  was.”  33 

The  following  great  industrial  activities  were  sources  of 
revenue  in  early  Missouri  history:  Mining,  Indian  fur  trade, 
frontier  military  posts,  Mexican  trade,  outfitting  Western  expe¬ 
ditions.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1848,  came  the  California  gold 
rush. 

Beltrami  wrote  in  1828: 

“.  .  .  The  trade  of  St.  Louis  is  prodigiously  increased.  The  merchan¬ 

dise  it  furnishes  to  the  traders  with  the  Indians  to  the  north  and  west  in 
exchange  for  furs,  which  are  almost  all  sent  hither — the  provisions  with  which 
it  supplies  all  the  garrisons  and  new  settlements  over  the  whole  extent  of 
this  vast  country — are  sources  of  great  profit,  as  well  as  of  constant  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  classes” 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  Auguste 
Chouteau  was  the  richest  man  in  St.  Louis.  His  taxes  were 
$87.42,  altho  the  rate  of  assessment  seems  to  have  been  only  one- 
half  cent  on  the  dollar,  and  total  exemptions  on  some  classes  of 
property.34  Bartholomew  Berthold  was  called  the  most  finished 
and  accomplished  merchant  of  his  day  in  St.  Louis.35  Berthold, 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  John  Pierre  Cabanne  and  Bernard  Pratte 

30lbid..  p.  113. 

3iPerkins’s,  Annals  of  the  West,  pp.  807f. 

32Stoddard’s,  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  p.  293. 

33Ibid.,  p.  295. 

34Scharf,  I,  193. 

35lbid.,  196  fn. 
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became  connected  with  John  Jacob  Astor  as  partners  in  trade, 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  They  all  made 
large  sums  of  money.36 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Borland’s  masterful 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  22nd,  1911,  on 
“Missouri  the  Mother  of  Empires,”  and  I  urge  also  that  one  read 
and  preserve  that  splendid  address  of  former  Governor  Herbert  S. 
Hadley  before  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical 
Society  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  April  19,  1913. 

No  record  of  the  Missouri  Merchant  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago  is  complete  without  reference  to  that  great  artery  of  trade, 
the  Sante  Fe  Trail.  The  town  of  Franklin  in  Howard  county  was 
the  cradle  of  the  Sante  Fe  Trail,  which  was  made  up  so  largely  of 
Missouri  merchants.  This  work  really  began  in  1819,  and  when 
a  yearly  record  began  to  be  kept  of  this  trade,  in  1822,  we  find 
that  that  year  the  merchandise  amounted  to  15,000  pounds;  m 
1828,  150,000  pounds,  100  wagons  and  200  men;  in  1831,  250,000 
pounds,  130  wagons  and  320  men;  in  1843,  450,000  pounds,  230 
wagons  and  320  men.  The  classic  authority  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  and  the  trade  development  is  found  in  the  book  published  in 
1844  in  New  York  and  London,  by  Dr.  Josiah  Gregg,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  foundation  of  every  work  on  this  subject  since  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Senator  Benton  in  his  Thirty  Years  View  speaks  highly  of 
Col.  James  Magoffin,  who  was  a  great  merchant  and  lived  at  one 
time  at  Independence.  He  aided  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  Doniphan  expedition,  and  it  was  through  his  work  and 
diplomacy  with  the  Mexican  authorities  that  New  Mexico  became 
United  States  territory  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  Benton 
said  that  he  wished  posterity  to  know  the  sacrifices  made  by 
Magoffin  in  the  interest  of  his  country. 

The  tale  of  the  origin  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  beginning  in  1808 
is  almost  like  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  They  were  both  the 
most  direct  and  available  routes  between  trade  centers  and  start¬ 
ing  from  the  Missouri  River.37 

I  will  close  with  an  extract  from  Col.  D.  C.  Allen’s  paper  on 
“The  Bonnet  Show  at  Big  Shoal  Creek  Meeting  House,  Clay  Coun¬ 
ty,  Missouri.”  Col.  Allen  is  eighty-three  years  old  and  lives  at 
Liberty,  Missouri.  This  paper  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society. 

“The  beginnings  of  Liberty  (Clay  County)  were  in  1821  and,  until  after 
the  building  of  Weston  and  Platte  City,  and  even  somewhat  later,  was  the 
center  of  trade  and  fashion  in  all  the  surrounding  country  north  of  the  Mis- 

36Ibid.  ’ 

37Wm.  E.  Connelley,  Kansas  and  Kansans. 
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souri  River.  In  the  county  it  maintained  its  pre-eminence  in  a  degree  until 
Kansas  City  assumed  importance  and  trade  was  attracted  thither.  Here  was 
the  town,  one  can  see,  for  a  period  almost  the  only  town  in  the  county,  where 
ladies  could  purchase  fine  goods,  fashionable  bonnets,  etc.,  in  the  springtime. 

“The  first  settlers  in  Clay  County — far  back  in  1819  and  the  early  twen¬ 
ties — could  have  hauled  in  their  wagons  but  little  beyond  absolute  necessities. 
Finery  could  not  have  been  largely  considered.  The  slow  and  laborious  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Missouri  River  by  keel  boats  added  something,  but  not  much,  to 
the  comforts  and  convenience  of  the  people. 

“But,  after  Long’s  Expedition  up  the  Missouri  River  in  1819  by  steam¬ 
boat,  its  navigation  by  steam  began  to  develop.  By  1826  it  assumed  something 
like  regularity.  Allen’s  landing  three  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Liberty 
was  established  in  1825.  At  once  on  the  beginning  of  steam  navigation  of  the 
river,  the  merchants  of  Liberty  began  to  purchase  for  local  trade  fine  goods, 
bonnets  and  the  like  in  Philadelphia  and  their  fine  groceries  in  Baltimore. 
This  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Merchants  left  Liberty  for  the  East  to 
make  their  spring  and  summer  purchases  early  in  February.  Their  purchases 
began  to  arrive  in  Liberty  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  the  forepart  of 
April.  The  stores  in  Liberty  thus  became  centers  of  attraction  for  the  ladies, 
old  and  young,  in  Clay  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  spring  bonnets! 
The  spring  bonnets!  It  was  a  race  with  all  the  girls  for  the  first  pick  of  the 
new  bonnets. 

“Mr.  W.  S.  Embree  (now  in  his  ninety-sixth  year)  says  the  annual  bonnet 
show  at  the  Big  Shoal  Church  was  in  existence  prior  to  1835.  It  could  not  well 
have  had  a  beginning  until  fine  goods,  above  all  spring  bonnets,  could  be 
transported  up  the  Missouri  River  and  displayed  in  the  store  of  Liberty.  The 
origin,  then,  of  the  bonnet  show  was  near  1826.  Then,  and  for  many  years 
later,  there  was  no  cliurch  in  Clay  County  which  attracted  so  many  persons 
to  its  religious  service,  particularly  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  spring  bonnet  show,  as  did  the  Big  Shoal  Meeting  House, 
the  Church  of  the  Primitive  Baptists. 

“During  all  those  years  it  was  the  fashionable  church  of  Clay  County. 
The  second  Sunday  in  May  was  its  pre-eminent  day  in  the  year.  Nature, 
commerce,  and  social  life,  here  in  Clay  County  were  in  harmony.  The  second 
Sunday  in  May  is  in  the  midst  of  the  most  flowery  and  delightful  part  of  the 
spring.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  belles  and  beaux  of  all 
the  surrounding  country  should  instinctively  flock  to  the  Big  Shoal  Meeting 
House  at  the  great  annual  meeting  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May  to  see  and 
chat  with  each  other.  By  that  time  the  ladies,  young  and  old,  would  have 
secured  their  new  spring  bonnets  and  dresses.  The  girls  could  display  their 
youthful  charms  to  the  very  best  advantage.  The  side  of  the  church  allotted 
to  the  ladies  would  be  a  mass  of  colors,  topped  by  a  gorgeous  array  of  spring 
bonnets.  Some  person  of  happy  thought  and  good  taste,  some  phrase  maker, 
seeing  the  gaily  attired  mass  of  femininity,  conceived  and  gave  expression  to 
the  term  ‘bonnet  show.’  It  took  hold  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
holds  until  this  day.” 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ON  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

By 

WALTER  B.  STEVENS, 

President  Missouri  State  Historical  Society 

Read  before  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society  at  the  Pioneer 
Banquet  in  honor  of  the  Centennial  of  Steam  Navigation  on  the 
Missouri,  November  8,  1919. 

If  there  were  Indians  on  these  Kansas  City  Bluffs  in  1819 
they  must  have  had  the  scare  of  their  lives.  The  Western  Engi¬ 
neer  crept  up  the  river  at  the  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour — where 
the  current  was  not  too  swift.  It  was  an  amazing  craft.  The 
like  of  it  has  not  been  seen  on  the  Missouri  since.  The  St. 
Louis  Enquirer  described  this  craft.  Thomas  II.  Benton  was  one 
of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  Enquirer,  writing  news  as  well 
as  opinions.  This  account  of  the  Western  Engineer  is  worthy 
of  him  : 

“The  bow  of  this  vessel  exhibits  the  form  of  a  huge  serpent, 
black  and  scaly,  rising  out  of  the  water  from  under  the  boat,  his 
head  as  high  as  the  deck,  darted  forward,  his  mouth  open,  vom¬ 
iting  smoke,  and  apparently  carrying  the  boat  on  his  back.  From 
under  the  boat,  at  its  stern,  issues  a  stream  of  foaming  water, 
dashing  violently  along.  All  the  machinery  is  hid.  Three  small 
brass  field  pieces  mounted  on  wheel  carriages  stand  on  the  deck. 
The  boat  is  ascending  the  rapid  stream  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  Neither  winds  nor  human  hands  are  seen  to  help  her, 
and,  to  the  eye  of  ignorance,  the  illusion  is  complete  that  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  the  deep  carries  her  on  his  back,  smoking  with  fatigue 
and  lashing  the  waves  with  violent  exertion.  Her  equipments 
are  at  once  calculated  to  attract  and  awe  the  savages,  objects 
pleasing  and  terrifying  are  at  once  placed  before  him — artillery, 
the  flag  of  the  Republic,  portraits  of  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian  shaking  hands,  the  calumet  of  peace,  a  sword,  then  the 
apparent  monster  with  a  painted  vessel  on  his  back,  the  sides 
gaping  with  portholes  and  bristling  with  guns.  Taken  altogether, 
and  without  intelligence  of  her  composition  and  design,  it  would 
require  a  daring  savage  to  approach  and  accost  her  with  Ham¬ 
let’s  speech :  'Be  thou  a  spirit  of  wrath  or  goblin  damned.’  ” 

One  of  the  aboriginal  Missourians,  after  he  stopped  run¬ 
ning,  is  said  to  have  passed  this  judgment  on  the  Western  En¬ 
gineer  : 

“White  man,  bad  man;  keep  great  spirit  chained  and  build 
fire  under  it  to  make  it  work  a  boat.” 

But  the  Western  Engineer  accomplished  its  purpose.  The 
tribes,  far  and  wide,  were  awestruck.  Major  Stephen  H.  Long 
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and  his  corps  of  scientific  men,  including  a  botanist,  a  geologist, 
a  zoologist,  a  naturalist,  a  painter  and  topographers,  were  able 
to  complete  their  official  exploration  for  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  Indian  interference.  They  went  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Omaha  and,  dividing  into 
parties,  traveled  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  circled 
around  until  they  came  out  at  Fort  Smith.  They  made  an  elab¬ 
orate  report.  On  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  of  the  party  the 
government  spread  over  the  map  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  words  “Great  American  Desert.”  And  those 
words  remained  there  for  nearly  forty  years.  Not  until  1854  did 
the  government  take  steps  to  open  Kansas  to  settlement.  Some 
of  us  remember  those  capital  letters  in  a  great  semi-circle,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Texas  northward,  on  our  school  map. 

Major  Long  wrote  in  his  report: 

“In  regard  to  this  extensive  section  of  country  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  giving  the  opinion,  that  it  is  almost  wholly  unfit  for 
cultivation  and  of  course  uninhabitable  by  a  people  depending 
upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  Although  tracts  of  fer¬ 
tile  land  considerably  extensive  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
yet  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent, 
will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settling  the 
country.  This  objection  rests  not  only  against  the  immediate 
section  under  consideration,  but  applies  with  equal  propriety  to 
a  very  much  larger  portion  of  the  country.” 

And  then  Major  Long  applied  his  desert  theory  to  parts  of 
Texas  and  the  Dakotas: 

“Agreeably  to  the  best  intelligence  that  can  be  had,  concern¬ 
ing  the  country  northward  and  southward  of  the  section,  and 
especially  to  the  references  deducible  from  the  account  given  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Missouri 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  above  the  river  Platte,  the  vast  region, 
commencing  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos  and 
Colorado,  extending  northwardly  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  north 
latitude,  by  which  the  United  States  is  limited  in  that  direction, 
is  throughout  of  a  similar  character.  The  whole  of  this  region 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  range  for  buffaloes,  wild  goats, 
and  other  wild  game,  incalculable  multitudes  of  which  find  ample 
pasturage  and  subsistence  upon  it.” 

Major  Long  found  reason  to  congratulate  the  government 
that  this  Great  American  Desert  was  where,  according  to  his 
observation,  it  was: 

“This  region,  however,  viewed  as  a  frontier,  may  prove  of 
infinite  importance  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  is  cal- 
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culated  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  too  great  an  extension 
of  our  population  westward,  and  secure  us  against  the  machina¬ 
tions  or  incursions  of  an  enemy  that  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  annoy  us  in  that  quarter.” 

Long,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps 
of  high  attainments. 

The  first  steamboat  reached  St.  Louis  in  1817.  That  was 
the  Zebulon  M.  Pike.  It  was  a  very  primitive  affair.  The  hull 
was  built  like  a  barge.  The  power  was  a  low  pressure  engine, 
with  a  walking  beam.  The  wheels  had  no  wheel  houses.  The 
boat  had  but  one  smokestack.  Where  the  current  was  rapid  the 
crew  used  poles  to  help  out  the  steam  power.  The  Pike  ran  only 
by  daylight.  The  trip  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis  and  return 
required  four  weeks.  One  account  of  it  gives  the  time  as  six 
weeks.  The  General  Pike  was  such  an  object  of  curiosity  that 
Captain  Jacob  Reed  charged  the  St.  Louisans  who  wished  to  come 
on  board  a  dollar  apiece.  The  admission  was  not  prohibitive. 
Several  times  the  boat  became  so  crowded  that  the  captain  stopped 
receiving  and  waited  for  those  on  the  deck  to  go  ashore.  The 
mention  of  the  coming  and  going  of  the  Pike  was  made  very 
briefly  by  the  Missouri  Gazette. 

The  year  after  the  coming  of  the  Pike,  some  Ohio  River 
men  built  a  steamboat  they  called  the  St.  Louis  and  sent  her 
around  to  that  port.  Captain  Hewes  invited  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  to  take  a  ride  up  to  the  mouth  of  Missouri.  The 
Gazette  in  its  next  issue  reported  that  “the  company  on  board 
was  large  and  genteel  and  the  entertainment  very  elegant.” 

One  thing  that  affected  the  early  interest  in  St.  Louis  in 
steamboating  was  the  general  doubt  about  steam  navigation  of 
the  Missouri.  The  Pike  had  made  three  and  three-quarter  miles 
against  the  Ohio  current.  If  that  was  the  best  the  steam  engine 
afloat  could  do,  the  motive  power  would  not  succeed  on  the  er¬ 
ratic,  boiling  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

About  the  first  of  May,  1819,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  came  into 
port  at  St.  Louis.  She  had  steamed  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
Orleans  and  then  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.  That  same 
month  the  Independence  left  St.  Louis  and  went  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Missouri  as  far  as  Franklin,  near  Boonville.  She 
was  thirteen  days  on  the  way*  but  she  did  it,  and  unloaded  her 
cargo  of  flour,  whiskey,  sugar,  iron  castings.  Then,  indeed,  the 
town  of  Laclede  sat  up  and  marveled.  Colonel  Charless,  the  first 
Missouri  editor,  acknowledged  his  skepticism  and  glorified  the 
new  era  of  steam  navigation.  He  published  in  the  Gazette  this 
congratulation : 
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STEAMBOAT  TRAPPER. 

Steamboat  Used  by  Fur  Traders  on  Missouri  River. 


“In  1817,  less  than  two  years  ago,  the  first  steamboat  ar¬ 
rived  in  St.  Louis.  We  hailed  it  as  the  day  of  small  things,  but 
the  glorious  consummation  of  all  our  wishes  is  daily  arriving. 
Who  would  or  could  have  dared  to  conjecture  that  in  1819  we 
would  have  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  steamboat  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  New  York?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  Mississippi 
has  become  familiar  to  this  great  American  invention  and  an¬ 
other  new  avenue  is  open.” 

A  month  later,  when  the  Independence  had  returned  from 
the  first  navigation  of  the  Missouri  by  steam,  the  Gazette  said: 

“This  trip  forms  a  proud  event  in  the  history  of  Missouri. 
The  Missouri  has  hitherto  resisted  almost  effectually  all  attempts 
at  navigation.  She  has  opposed  every  obstacle  she  could  to  the 
tide  of  emigration  which  was  rolling  up  her  banks  and  dispos¬ 
sessing  her  dear  red  children,  but  her  white  children,  although 
children  by  adoption,  have  become  so  numerous  and  are  increas¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  she  is  at  last  obliged  to  yield  them  her  favor. 
The  first  attempt  to  ascend  her  by  steam  has  succeeded,  and  we 
anticipate  the  day  as  speedy  when  the  Missouri  will  be  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  steamboats  as  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio.  Captain  Nelson 
merits  and  will  receive  deserved  credit  for  his  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  in  this  undertaking.” 

Only  second  to  the  Western  Engineer  in  marvelous  concep¬ 
tion  was  the  Nat-wye-thium.  There  was  a  fleet  of  the  Nat-wye- 
thiums.  This  wonderful  craft  was  designed  to  travel  on  both 
land  and  water.  It  had  wheels.  The  body  was  shaped  partly 
like  a  canoe,  partly  like  a  gondola.  The  inventor  was  Captain 
Nathaniel  Wyeth  Jarvis,  a  Harvard  man.  As  early  as  1830  there 
were  Boston  people  who  felt  competent  to  take  care  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Headed  by  Hall  J.  Kelly,  they  organized  the 
“American  Society  for  Encouraging  the  Settlement  of  Oregon 
Territory,”  thereby  intending  to  forestall  territorial  aggression 
by  their  British  brethren  across  the  water.  Two  Wyeths  were 
among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  propaganda.  They  got  up  a 
company  and  sailed  or  rolled  into  Missouri  with  their  fleet  of 
boats  on  wheels.  Each  man  had  a  bayonet  and  a  small  ax  in 
the  belt  of  his  coarse  woolen  suit.  The  boat  wagons  were  loaded 
with  axes,  glass  beads,  looking-glasses  and  other  notions  to  be 
exchanged  for  immense  quantities  of  furs.  The  plan  was  to 
exchange  the  Yankee  notions  for  enough  furs  to  load  a  ship  when 
they  reached  Oregon,  and  then  sail  home  by  the  ocean  route.  The 
Missourians  were  kind  to  the  Harvard  tenderfeet,  explained  the 
fur  trade  to  them  and  permitted  those  who  wished  to  go  on  to 
accompany  one  of  the  regular  fur  trading  expeditions.  The  Nat- 
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wye-thiums  were  discarded,  before  the  party  left  Missouri.  John 
B.  Wyeth,  brother  of  Nat.,  was  one  who  turned  back.  He  wrote 
a  journal  in  which  he  told  of  the  mistakes  made  and  said  some 
of  the  members,  the  flower  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  were  so 
hard  up  they  had  to  work  their  way  back  by  helping  to  “wood 
up”  to  pay  for  steamboat  deck  passage.  His  journal  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  warning  to  other  Harvard  men.  The  vessel,  which 
was  to  have  loaded  with  furs,  was  shipwrecked. 

In  his  journal  John  B.  Wyeth  told  about  a  craft  which  was 
as  astonishing  to  the  Massachusetts  party  as  the  Nat-wye-thium 
was  to  the  Missourians.  This  was  the  bull  boat,  built  to  carry 
loads  of  pelts  down  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis  at  the  time  when 
buffalo  and  deerskins  by  the  ten  thousands  were  counted  in  the 
season’s  catch  of  the  fur  traders.  Wyeth  said : 

“They  first  cut  a  number  of  willows,  which  grow  everywhere 
near  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  we  had  traveled  by  from  St. 
Louis,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  at  the  butt  end,  and 
fixed  them  on  the  ground  at  proper  distances  from  each  other; 
and  as  they  approached  nearer  one  end  they  brought  them  nearer 
together,  so  as  to  form  something  like  the  bow.  The  ends  of  the 
whole  were  brought  and  bound  firmly  together,  like  the  ribs  of 
a  great  basket.  And  then  they  took  other  twigs  of  willow  and 
wove  them  into  those  stuck  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  firm,  huge  basket  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  After  this 
was  completed,  they  sewed  together  a  number  of  buffalo  skins, 
and  with  them  covered  the  whole.  After  the  different  parts  had 
been  trimmed  off  smooth,  a  slow  fire  was  made  under  the  bull 
boat,  taking  care  to  dry  the  skins  moderately,  and,  as  they  grad¬ 
ually  dried  and  acquired  a  due  degree  of  warmth,  they  rubbed 
buffalo  tallow  all  over  the  outside,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  enter 
into  all  the  seams  of  the  boat,  now  no  longer  a  willow  basket. 
As  the  melted  tallow  ran  down  into  every  seam,  hole  and  crevice, 
it  cooled  into  a  firm  body,  capable  of  resisting  the  water,  and 
bearing  a  considerable  blow  without  damaging  it.  Then  the  wil¬ 
low-ribbed,  buffalo-skin,  tallowed  vehicle  was  carefully  pulled  up 
from  the  ground,  and,  behold,  a  boat  capable  of  transporting 
man,  horse  and  goods  over  a  pretty  strong  current.  At  the  sight 
of  it  we  Yankees  all  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  whether  from 
surprise  or  pleasure,  I  know  not.  It  certainly  was  not  from 
ridicule ;  for  we  all  acknowledged  the  contrivance  would  have  done 
credit  to  old  New  England.” 

While  steamboating  was  in  the  experimental  period  Mis¬ 
sourians  navigated  their  rivers  with  longhorns,  pirogues  and 
keelboats.  Cottonwood  logs,  trimmed  and  lashed  together  and 
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floored,  made  flats  that  carried  great  quantities  of  produce  to 
market.  Two  enterprising  young  men  in  Cox’s  Bottom,  Saline 
County,  1820,  were  Henry  Nave  and  James  Sappington.  They 
built  a  longhorn,  loaded  it  with  cured  hog  meat  and  some  other 
truck  and  floated  down  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis, 
only  to  find  that  the  market  was  overstocked.  Cutting  loose  they 
floated  on  down  to  Herculaneum  in  Jefferson  County,  the  ship¬ 
ping  point  of  the  Missouri  lead  mines.  They  sold  out  and  walked 
back  to  Cox’s  Bottom.  A  son  of  Henry  Nave  founded  one  of  the 
great  wholesale  houses  of  Missouri. 

Longhorns  were  built  for  one  trip.  They  were  not  designed 
to  be  brought  back  up  stream.  But  the  pirogue  was  a  freight 
boat  or  barge  built  to  last.  It  was  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  feet 
long  with  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  having  capacity 
of  thirty  or  forty  tons.  The  freight  rate  was  a  cent  a  pound  for 
short  distances;  fifteen  cents  a  pound  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort 
Benton.  A  crew  was  required  to  keep  the  pirogue  moving,  some¬ 
times  with  a  long  rope,  called  a  cordelle,  more  often  with  oars, 
and,  when  the  water  was  shallow,  with  poles.  A  short  stub  mast 
and  a  square  sail  helped  when  the  wind  favored. 

Henry  M.  Brackenridge,  the  first  traveling  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Missouri,  made  the  trip  up  river  by  pirogue.  That 
craft  carried  twenty  men.  The  time  was  1811.  In  that  part  of 
his  journal  written  about  the  time  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw, 
Brackenridge  said: 

“We  had  now  come  300  miles  upon  our  voyage;  and  for  the 
last  hundred  had  seen  no  settlement  or  met  anyone  except  a  few 
traders  or  hunters  who  passed  us  in  canoes.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  spots,  where  the  ravages  of  fire  had  destroyed  the 
woods,  we  passed  through  a  continued  forest  presenting  the  most 
dreary  aspect.” 

Speaking  of  the  departure  from  Fort  Osage,  Brackenridge 
wrote : 

“We  have  now  passed  the  last  settlement  of  whites  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  revisit  them  for  several  months.  This  reflection 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  all.  Our  men 
w£re  kept  fromj  thinking  too  deeply  by  their  songs  and  the 
splashing  of  bars  which  kept  time  with  them.  Manuel  Lisa, 
himself,  seized  the  helm  and  gave  the  song,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
stanza,  made  the  woods  ring  with  his  shouts  of  encouragement. 
The  whole  was  intermixed  with  short  and  pithy  addresses  to 
their  fears,  their  hopes  or  their  ambition. 

“I  believe  an  American  could  not  be  brought  to  support  with 
patience  the  fatiguing  labors  and  submission  which  these  men 
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endure.  At  this  season  when  the  water  is  cold,  they  leap  in 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Their  food  consists  of  lye  corn 
hominy  for  breakfast,  a  slice  of  fat  pork  and  biscuit  for  dinner, 
and  a  pot  of  mush  with  a  pound  of  tallow  in  it  for  supper." 

In  his  “Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Army,"  Philip  St. 
George  Cooke  described  the  voyageurs  of  the  Missouri: 

“These  men  are  generally  French  Creoles  and  form  a  small 
class  as  distinct  in  character  from  any  other  as  is  the  sailor  from 
his  fellow  bipeds  who  dwell  on  shore.  But  if  possible,  he  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  said  sailor — isolated  on  the  prairie  desert,  as 
the  other  on  the  sea.  He  has  a  patient  and  submissive  obedience, 
with  a  seeming  utter  carelessness  of  privations,  such  as  would 
drive  a  seaman  to  mutiny.  With  the  same  reckless  abandon  to 
some  transient  and  coarse  enjoyment,  he  is  a  hardy  and  light¬ 
hearted  child  of  nature  in  her  wildest  simplicity;  and  in  these, 
her  solitudes,  he  receives  a  stepmother's  care,  and  battles  with 
a  stout  heart  against  her  most  wintry  moods.  He  resembles  the 
Indian,  too,  and  is  generally  of  kindred  blood;  he  possesses  his 
perseverance,  his  instinctive  sagacity,  and  his  superstition.  A 
very  Gascon,  he  has  the  French  cheerful  facility  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  his  fated  exigencies,  and  lightens  all  by  an  invincible  and 
contagious  mirth.  He  is  handsome,  athletic,  active;  dresses  chiefly 
is  buckskin;  wears  a  sash  and  knife;  lives  precariously,  generally 
on  flesh  alone;  is  happy  when  his  pipe  is  lit;  and  when  he  cannot 
smoke  sings  a  song.  He  is  armed  and  vigilant  while  at  his  sever¬ 
est  labors.  He  joyously  spends  his  ten  dollars  a  month  on  alcohol, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  in  gaudy  presents  to  some  half- 
breed  belle,  paying  the  most  incredible  prices  for  these  extrava¬ 
gant  luxuries." 

A  favorite  ballad  with  the  fur  traders'  crews,  as  they  plied 
the  oars  of  their  pirogues  on  the  Missouri,  before  the  steamboat 
era,  ran,  according  to  Bradbury's  translation,  in  this  way: 

I. 

Behind  our  house  there  is  a  pond. 

Fal  lal  de  ra. 

There  came  three  ducks  to  swim  thereon, 

All  along  the  river  clear, 

Lightly,  my  shepherdess  dear, 

Lightly,  fal  de  ra. 

II. 

There  came  three  ducks  to  swim  thereon. 

Fal  lal  de  ra. 

The  prince  to  chase  them  he  did  run, 

All  along  the  river  clear, 

Lightly,  my  shepherdess  dear, 

Lightly,  fal  de  ra. 
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III. 

The  prince  to  chase  them  he  did  run, 

Fal  lal  de  ra. 

And  he  had  his  great  silver  gun, 

All  along  the  river  clear, 

Lightly,  my  shepherdess  dear, 

Lightly,  fal  de  ra. 

The  keel-boat  was  of  lighter  draft,  narrower,  and  of  greater 
speed  than  the  pirogue.  Edwin  Draper,  who  moved  to  Missouri 
in  1815,  told  of  the  keel-boat  which  did  duty  as  a  ferry  boat: 

“It  was  without  upper  deck  or  cabin,  and  was  propelled  by 
four  oars  by  hand.  The  wagons,  then  the  only  means  of  land 
travel,  were  run  by  hand  onto  the  boat,  across  which  were  placed 
broad  planks  transversely,  resting  on  the  gunwales  of  the  boat, 
while  the  tongue  of  the  wagon  projected  beyond  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  as  the  latter  swayed  gracefully  to  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  the  tongue-chains  would  dip  politely  into  the  water,  as  if 
acknowledging  the  power  of  the  mighty  monarch  they  were  daring 
to  stride.  The  horses,  wagon,  and  saddle,  family,  slaves,  and 
dogs  were  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  between  the  wagons, 
and  thus  we  triumphantly  entered  Missouri.  Our  crossing,  with 
many  other  families,  was  detained  several  days  by  high  winds 
and  waves  preventing  the  safe  crossing  of  the  boat.” 

There  was  steamboating  on  the  Missouri  River  tributaries 
in  the  pioneer  days.  One  of  the  early  legislatures  declared  Grand 
River  a  navigable  stream  to  the  Missouri  line.  It  has  not  been 
many  years  since  the  government  spent  money  to  make  the  Osage 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  above  its  mouth.  The  time 
was  when  steamboats  ascended  the  Osage  as  far  as  Harmony 
Mission  in  Bates  County,  almost  to  the  Kansas  line.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  told  Congress  that  “Running  water  is  the  most  valuable  nat¬ 
ural  avenue  of  the  people.”  On  that  judgment  Missourians  are  by 
nature  the  richest  of  Americans.  One  acre  in  every  hundred 
acres  of  Missouri  geography  is  running  water. 

As  early  as  1842  a  small  steamboat  made  trips  to  the  forks 
of  the  Grand  in  Livingston  County.  As  late  as  1865  a  steamboat 
landed  at  Chillicothe.  Those  boats  on  the  Grand  River  brought 
out  cargoes  of  hickory  nuts — nuts  so  large  and  finely  flavored 
that  they  had  a  reputation  beyond  the  State.  The  home  market 
price  of  these  products  of  the  shellbark  forests  was  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel,  which  was  considered  fair  sixty  years  ago. 

One  day  in  early  summer,  Matthew  Arbuckle  rode  into 
Papinsville.  His  horse  was  panting  and  flecked  with  foam.  Matt 
told  the  group  which  gathered  about  him,  that,  while  plowing  on 
his  claim  about  a  mile  from  the  Osage,  he  had  heard  a  terrible 
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noise.  He  said  it  was  something  like  the  scream  of  a  “painter” 
only  ten  times  as  long  and  loud.  He  had  ridden  in  to  tell  the 
folks  that  some  wild  animal  different  from  anything  hitherto 
known  in  the  Ozarks  was  in  the  woods  down  the  river.  Uncle 
John  Whitley,  who  had  “fit  with  Jackson”  at  New  Orleans,  and 
who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  that  pioneer  community, 
was  sent  for.  He  listened  to  Arbuckle  and  said  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  get  the  hounds  together,  take  the  guns  and  go  after 
the  varmint,  which,  he  reckoned,  must  have  wandered  down  from 
the  Rocky  Range,  as  they  called  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  those 
days.  Uncle  Jimmy  Breckinridge  seconded  Captain  Whitley,  and 
the  settlers  got  ready.  As  the  posse  was  about  to  start  for  the 
trail,  a  faint  repetition  of  what  Arbuckle  had  reported  was  heard. 
It  was  sure  enough  a  new  and  terrifying  sound.  Uncle  John  at 
once  remembered  that  his  pretty  daughter,  Mattie,  had  gone  on 
her  pony  to  the  river  that  morning. 

“Ride,  men!”  he  shouted.  “Ride!  Mat  went  down  to  the 
river  and  I  expect  she's  dead  by  this  time.” 

There  was  mounting  in  hot  haste,  but  before  the  start  was 
fairly  underway  here  came  Mattie  with  her  hair  flying.  She  had 
heard  the  monster.  Uncle  John  bade  her  get  to  the  house  and 
tell  all  of  the  women  folks  to  keep  within  doors.  Among  those 
who  followed  the  hounds  that  memorable  day  were  the  Morrises, 
the  Roarks,  the  Snyders,  the  Burches  and  other  pioneers  of  that 
region.  Every  now  and  then  the  unearthly  noises,  a  combination 
of  scream  and  howl,  could  be  heard,  sometimes  near  and  again 
far  down  the  river.  The  hounds  sniffed  and  yelped  but  found 
no  trail.  The  cliffs  of  the  Osage  echoed  and  re-echoed  the 
sounds.  Darkness  and  storm  came  on  together.  Captain  John 
Whitley  led  his  party  to  Rock  House,  a  cave  forming  a  room 
twenty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep.  Rock 
House  was  where  the  Whitleys  had  passed  their  first  winter  in 
the  Ozarks.  The  floor  was  covered  with  dry  white  sand,  a  very 
comfortable  camping  place.  Just  before  nightfall  the  dogs  started 
a  buck  and  the  hunters  dropped  it.  Supper  was  made  of  the 
fresh  venison.  There  was  no  disturbance  in  the  night,  but  at 
daybreak  that  nerve-racking  sound  brought  every  man  to  his 
feet  and  set  the  hounds  howling.  The  noise  seemed  to  show  that 
the  monster  was  coming  up  the  river  and  was  near.  Uncle  John 
posted  his  men  for  the  encounter,  every  one  behind  a  big  tree. 
Four  were  told  off  with  orders  to  have  their  knives  ready  and  to 
wade  in  if  the  lead  failed  to  stop  the  beast.  Near  Rock  House 
was  one  of  the  sharpest  of  the  scores  of  curves  and  bends  of  the 
Osage.  Around  the  point  and  into  view  of  the  amazed  settlers 
came  slowly  the  Flora  Jones,  the  first  steamboat  to  ascend  the 
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upper  Osage.  As  was  the  case  in  those  days  the  size  of  the 
whistle  and  the  scream  of  the  exhaust  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  boat.  Old  river  men  say  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  exhaust  of  those  pioneer  steam¬ 
boats  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  whistles  carried  much  farther. 
Long  stops  and  much  use  of  the  whistle  to  give  notice  of  the 
coming  of  the  boat  was  the  practice  before  the  days  of  the  tele¬ 
graph.  The  slow  rate  of  speed,  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  the 
sinuous  course  of  the  Osage,  and  the  reverberations  of  the  caves 
and  cliffs  added  enough  illusions  to  warrant  credence  for  this 
tradition  of  the  Osage. 

River  improvement  in  Missouri  had  its  beginning  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  successful  in  that  it  told  future  gen¬ 
erations  how  not  to  do  it.  An  immense  sandbar  formed  in  front 
of  St.  Louis.  It  threatened  to  throw  the  channel  far  over  to  the 
Illinois  side.  And  that  at  a  time  when  St.  Louis  was  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  realize  the  good  of  river  traffic.  Wealthy  citizens 
raised  a  lot  of  money  for  that  day.  General  Bernard  Pratte 
headed  the  list.  Thomas  Fiveash  Riddick  came  forward  with  a 
plan.  He  was  the  man  who  had  ridden  horseback  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  get  Congress  to  give  for  public 
schools  land  not  covered  by  French  grants  and  other  private 
titles.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  much  initiative. 
Riddick’s  theory  was  to  plow  these  deposits  of  Missouri  River 
silt  when  the  water  was  low.  He  argued  that  the  next  rise  would 
carry  away  the  loosened  sand.  Public  opinion  decided  that 
Riddick’s  theory  would  work  out.  John  Goodfellow — mark  that 
name ! — was  chosen  to  take  charge.  He  got  oxen  and  the  heaviest 
plow  he  could  have  made.  Up  and  down  the  sandbar  Good- 
fellow’s  oxen  were  gee-ed  and  haw-ed,  dragging  the  great  plow 
until  they  had  loosened  every  foot  of  sand  which  showed  above 
water.  All  St.  Louis  gathered  on  the  river  front  and  watched 
the  job  of  plowing  the  Mississippi.  The  people  turned  out  again 
when  the  water  rose  and  fell.  The  bar  was  still  there  and  grow¬ 
ing  and  the  channel  was  moving  eastward.  This  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse  until  Congress  took  up  the  problem.  A  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  engineer  corps  was  sent  out  from  Washington.  He 
remained  for  months,  built  dikes  which  threw  the  current  back, 
and  made  it  carry  away  the  silt  it  had  deposited.  The  sandbar 
was  washed  away  and  St.  Louis  was  saved  from  becoming  an 
inland  city.  The  young  lieutenant  was  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Steamboating  on  the  Missouri  reached  a  climax  in  1867. 
That  year  there  were  seventy-one  boats  in  the  Missouri  River 
trade.  The  next  year  the  decline  began,  with  sixty-two.  Then, 
with  the  rapid  building  of  railroads,  and  the  mounting  cost  of 
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insurance,  the  falling  off  in  river  trade  was  appalling  to  those 
who  had  investments.  In  the  early  seventies  only  nine  boats  were 
running  regularly.  In  1879  an  effort  was  made  to  hold  the 
mountain  trade  with  boats  built  especially  for  it,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  flush  days,  fifty  boats  made  regular  trips  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  If  not  so  large,  they  were  as  finely  finished  and  equipped 
as  the  floating  palaces  on  the  Mississippi.  And  they  were  fast. 
The  James  H.  Lucas  made  the  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph 
in  two  days  and  twelve  hours.  Those  Missouri  boats  carried  loads.. 
One  cargo  of  the  Wyoming  consisted  of  16,139  sacks  of  wheat, 
338  packages  of  merchandise,  and  19  hogs.  The  Wyoming  was 
one  of  the  boats  in  what  was  known  as  “the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Electric  Packet  Line.”  The  boats  of  that  line  had  electric 
lights  and  mocking  bird  whistles. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  the  Ben  W.  Lewis,  the  Morning  Star, 
the  Meteor  and  others  carried  as  many  as  200  cabin  passengers 
on  a  trip.  They  had  crews  of  twenty  negro  waiters  dressed  in 
spotless  white  and  they  served  meals  equal  to  the  best  hotel  bills 
of  fare. 

Navigation  on  the  Missouri  River  developed  experts  in  the 
profession  of  piloting.  Captain  Hunter  Ben  Jenkins,  who  died  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  a  St.  Louis  hospital,  recalled  the  time  when 
Missouri  River  pilots  were  paid  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  month 
in  busy  times.  Ambitious  young  men  paid  gladly  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  to  have  one  of  these  experts  show  them  the 
Missouri.  It  was  said  that  these  expert  pilots  not  only  knew  the 
river  so  well  they  remembered  where  the  sandbars  were,  but  could 
forecast  where  the  new  sandbars  were  to  be  and  where  the  snags 
would  anchor.  There  was  one  of  these  pilots  commonly  known  as 
Uncle  Davy.  His  daring  feat  was  to  come  down  stream  head  on, 
direct  for  a  sandbar  in  full  sight  of  the  terror-stricken  passen¬ 
gers.  Uncle  Davy  would  ring  for  the  engines  to  slow  down,  poke 
the  prow  into  the  bar,  swing  the  stern  around  and  back  down 
stream  by  the  only  practicable  way  out. 

A  wreck  for  every  seven  miles  of  the  Missouri  from  Fort 
Benton  to  the  mouth  was  the  estimate  made  some  years  ago.  A 
list  of  305  of  these  wrecks  was  charged  up  to  the  Missouri  by 
one  of  these  authorities.  When  the  Timour  blew  up  near  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  in  1854  it  killed  thirty  people  and  threw  the  safe  upon 
a  bluff  200  feet  above  the  river.  Two  years  earlier,  in  1852,  the 
Saluda  exploded  near  Lexington  and  killed  twenty-seven.  But  the 
worst  of  these  Missouri  River  explosions  was  that  of  the  Edna, 
which  was  carrying  a  multitude  of  German  immigrants  to  settle 
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in  Missouri.  That  was  in  1842.  The  boat  had  stopped  for  the 
night  and  the  immigrants  were  sleeping  on  deck,  near  the  boilers. 
As  the  engineer  started  in  the  morning  the  explosion  of  the 
boilers  occurred  and  fifty-five  of  the  passengers  were  killed.  The 
Edna  was  towed  back  to  St.  Louis  and  the  scalded  survivors  were 
taken  to  the  Sisters’  Hospital. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  this  November  men  stood  in  rows 
along  the  bars  in  Kansas  City  saloons  and  said: 

“Gimme  another  of  that  Twilight.” 

Forty-four  years  ago  last  August,  one  foggy  morning  as  day 
was  breaking,  the  steamboat  Twilight  was  coming  slowly  up  the 
river.  The  man  at  the  wheel  was  doing  his  best  to  obey  orders  to 
“keep  her  jackstaff  on  the  lone  cottonwood  to  the  starboard  shore 
and  swing  her  stern  around.” 

.  Camden  had  been  passed.  Kansas  City  was  near.  Suddenly 
a  jar  was  felt.  Hog  chains  parted  with  a  snap.  Bow  and  stern 
went  down.  The  Twilight  bulged  up  in  the  middle.  She  had 
missed  the  channel  in  the  fog  and  had  snagged  on  a  huge  syca¬ 
more.  Passengers  got  ashore  and  were  brought  to  Kansas  City. 
The  upper  works  were  in  view  for  several  months  and  then  the 
ice  swept  them  away.  The  $50,000  profits,  on  which  the  shippers 
had  counted  from  the  delivery  of  the  cargo  at  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Missouri,  were  swallowed  up,  as  well  as  the  original  cost 
of  the  cargo,  and  the  investment  in  the  sidewheeler.  It  was  a 
case  typical  of  the  risks  of  Missouri  River  traffic. 

Twenty  years,  almost  to  the  month,  the  wreck  of  the  Twi¬ 
light  lay  buried.  The  cargo  was  a  rich  one,  but  the  early  at¬ 
tempts  to  salvage  it  failed  for  the  most  part.  Two  farmers  did 
succeed  in  getting  two  barrels  of  whiskey  but  when  they  went 
for  more,  at  the  next  low  stage  of  the  river,  the  boat  had  been 
covered  with  sand  and  the  channel  had  shifted  so  far  that  the 
Twilight  could  not  be  located.  One  item  alone  of  the  full  cargo 
was  three  hundred  barrels  of  Monongahela  rye,  old-fashioned, 
copper  distilled,  made  in  the  days  of  the  pure  stuff. 

In  1895,  Kansas  City  men  formed  a  company  and  went  in 
search  of  the  Twilight.  It  was  a  strange  adventure.  There 
wasn’t  a  vestige  of  the  wreck  in  sight.  Old  settlers  along  the 
river  gave  the  best  general  directions  they  could  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  bar  that  had  formed  over  the  boat.  With  long  steel 
rods  the  sand  was  prodded  until  after  many  days  the  hull  of  the 
boat  was  found.  Then  the  outlines  of  the  wreck  were  determined 
by  more  probing.  Over  what  they  believed  to  be  the  hatch,  which 
was  thirty-nine  feet  down  in  the  sand,  the  wreckers  sunk  a 
caisson.  Inch  by  inch  the  great  tube,  eight  feet  in  diameter  at 


the  bottom,  was  lowered,  compressed  air  forcing  up  the  sand. 

This  went  on  for  months  until  at  last  the  caisson  reached 
the  hatchway  and  the  hold.  The  wreckers,  it  is  said,  danced  and 
sang  with  joy  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  cases 
and  barrels.  One  case  was  broken  open.  It  was  stamped  “Old 
London  Club  Gin,  1860. ”  Several  bottles  were  broken  by  the 
picks  in  the  hands  of  the  excited  wreckers.  Four  bottles  were 
carried  on  shore  and  taken  to  Captain  Leopold,  the  finders  shout¬ 
ing,  “We’ve  found  it,  Cap.;  we’ve  found  it!”  The  bottles  were 
square  faced,  of  dark  green  glass,  each  holding  an  honest  quart, 
sealed  with  black  wax.  Several  of  the  bottles  were  brought  to 
the  Kansas  City  Club  and  some  of  the  oldest  connoisseurs  were 
invited  in  to  pass  judgment.  The  current  newspaper  account  of 
that  test  says: 

“It  was  old-fashioned  and  had  a  slight  taste  as  af  pine  or 
turpentine.  A  few  moments  after  it  was  swallowed  it  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  a  glow  stole  through  the  drinkers,  which 
spread  from  their  toes  to  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and  they  told 
voluminously  of  the  good  quality  of  the  gin.” 

The  news  spread,  exaggerated  as  usual.  Not  a  drop  was 
sold,  but  before  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  half  of  the  saloons 
in  Kansas  City  were  selling  “Twilight  whiskey”  over  the  bar. 
Most  of  those  who  sampled  the  camouflaged  Twilight  said  it  was 
great,  but  now  and  then  a  skeptic  of  that  generation  said  the 
stuff  tasted  about  the  same  as  the  torchlight  whiskey  of  political 
campaigns.  Expectations  were  not  realized.  The  Twilight  salvage 
was  a  disappointment. 

Three  times  Kansas  City  capital  has  invested  in  the  chance 
of  recovering  whiskey  in  the  wrecks  of  Missouri  River  boats. 
Some  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  on  caissons  to  reach  the 
hull  of  the  Arabia  near  Parkville,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
preserved  150  barrels  of  whiskey.  About  all  that  was  found  was 
a  consignment  of  old  wool  hats,  to  show  for  the  cargo  which  went 
down  in  1867.  The  Leodora  burned  and  sank  with  100  barrels 
of  liquor,  but  search  revealed  about  150  tons  of  miscellaneous  and 
ruined  freight. 

Since  the  first  steamboat  came  up  the  Missouri,  just  one 
hundred  years  ago,  there  have  been  more  than  300  steamboats 
sunk  in  the  Missouri  by  snags,  explosions,  fire  or  overloads.  The 
salvage  has  been  very  small.  Shifting  of  the  channel  has  buried 
many  of  those  hulks  far  from  the  present  course.  Somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  buried  Bedford  which  carried 
down  much  treasure  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver.  One  passen¬ 
ger  had  $6,000  gold  in  his  trunk.  The  boat’s  safe  contained,  ac- 
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cording  to  report,  about  $25,000  deposited  by  passengers.  Before 
the  days  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  these  Missouri  boats 
brought  down  the  products  of  the  mines.  The  Bedford  was  sunk 
at  night  with  a  storm  raging.  Fifteen  passengers  were  drowned. 
The  present  Missouri  channel  is  several  miles  south  of  where  the 
Bedford  was  wrecked  by  a  snag. 

The  Bertrand,  which  sank  in  1867,  was  bound  up  with 
$25,000  in  quicksilver  put  up  in  iron  flasks  for  the  Montana 
mines.  The  cargo  of  the  Butte,  which  went  down  near  Fort 
Peck,  was  valued  at  $110,000.  The  Boreas,  which  burned  and 
sank  near  Hermann,  was  supposed  to  have  been  fired  by  men 
who  expected  to  steal  a  large  amount  of  silver  bullion  and  Mex¬ 
ican  dollars  aboard,  but  the  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  rob¬ 
bers  were  forced  to  jump  overboard  and  swim  to  save  their  lives. 

A  farmer  in  Chariton  County  digging  a  well  found  a  Bible 
far  underground.  On  the  cover  was  printed  Naomi,  the  name  of 
a  steamboat  wrecked  in  that  vicinity  in  1840.  The  well  is  five 
miles  from  the  present  course  of  the  river. 

There  was  charm  of  vision  as  well  as  good  living  and  many 
kinds  of  thrills  in  travel  by  Missouri  boats.  “Morning  on  the 
Missouri”  is  the  subject  of  a  canvas  which  has  revealed  to  East¬ 
ern  folks  the  distinctive  scenery  of  the  rivers  of  this  State.  John 
Sites  Ankeney  won  fame  more  than  State-wide  by  devoting  years 
to  painting  river  and  cliff  scenes  of  Missouri.  He  roamed  the 
bluffs  of  the  Missouri  a  hundred  miles  or  more.  He  wandered 
through  the  Ozarks.  He  made  a  typical  Missouri  home  with  a 
big  fireplace  his  studio  in  the  old  town  of  Rocheport.  There,  with 
the  tawny  river  in  front  and  the  gray  limestone  cliffs  all  about 
for  atmosphere,  he  transferred  to  canvases  the  sketches  made  in 
his  wanderings.  Some  of  these  paintings  hang  in  the  corridors 
of  the  University  at  Columbia,  where  successive  generations  of 
student  Missourians  may  see  them,  and  gain  pride  of  State  as 
well  as  artistic  inspiration.  Going  to  and  from  their  classes,  the 
sons  and  daughters  stop  in  groups  before  the  scenes  of  river  and 
landscape  which  delighted  their  parents  and  grandparents  in  the 
steamboat  days.  The  most  beautiful  view  in  Missouri,  in  Mr. 
Ankeney’s  judgment,  is  the  bold  front  of  the  Ozark  Uplift  seen 
from  the  Missouri  River  between  New  Haven  and  Hermann.  The 
stretch  of  bluff  and  plain  mingling  with  the  river  is  beyond  de¬ 
scription  in  words,  the  artist  says. 

This  story  of  a  Missouri  River  disaster  was  told  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  many  years  ago  by  Captain  Lloyd  G.  Harris: 
The  boat  was  named  the  Missouri  Belle.  Officers  of  the  Belle, 
from  captain  to  mud  clerk,  were  fond  of  buttermilk  and  had  an 
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arrangement  with  a  farmer  living  near  the  bank  to  keep  them 
supplied.  Whenever  the  Belle  passed  that  farm  the  whistle  gave 
an  agreed  signal,  slowed  down  and  went  to  the  bank.  A  bucket 
of  buttermilk  was  brought  down  by  a  negro  man  and  was  taken 
aboard.  One  day  the  Belle,  when  approaching  the  Buttermilk 
landing,  edged  in  too  soon.  It  struck  a  snag  and  began  to  sink. 
The  captain  blew  a  signal  of  distress  and  the  lever  was  fastened 
so  that  the  whistle  would  continue  to  blow  as  long  as  there  was 
steam.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  boats.  The  black  man,  having 
heard  the  whistle,  was  on  the  way  to  the  landing.  As  the  water 
reached  the  boilers  there  was  one  last  gush  of  steam  and  the 
whistle  gave  out  an  awful  wail.  The  negro  had  just  reached  the 
landing,  he  saw  the  boat  going  down,  and  heard  the  final  gasp. 

“Lawdy!”  said  he.  “Da’s  de  Belle  a-sinkin’  and  a  callin’  for 
buttermilk  wid  her  last  breff.” 

The  strangest  shipwreck  on  the  Missouri  was  that  of  “Ring¬ 
tail  Painter”  Palmer.  Going  down  from  the  Grand  River  coun¬ 
try  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  first  Missouri  legis¬ 
lature,  Ringtail  Painter,  as  he  called  himself,  had  loaded  a  small 
keelboat  with  salt  and  pelts  and  other  products  to  do  a  little 
private  as  well  as  public  business.  He  placed  his  boy  at  the  bow 
to  look  out  for  snags,  while  he  handled  the  tiller  at  the  stern.  The 
crew  was  a  negro  slave.  Palmer  had  an  old  newspaper  which  he 
was  reading  slowly  in  preparation  for  his  legislative  duties.  He 
had  the  tiller  between  his  knees.  Suddenly  the  boy  called  out: 
“Sawyer,  pap!”  A  sawyer  was  a  tree  which  had  fallen  into  the 
river,  its  roots  sinking  to  the  bottom  while  the  top,  showing  just 
above  the  surface,  rose  and  fell  with  the  current. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  the  Grand  River  statesman,  “till  I 
spell  out  this  other  crack  jaw.  It’s  longer  than  the  barrel  of  my 
rifle  gun.” 

The  keelboat  struck  the  sawyer,  rose  and  turned  bottom  up. 
The  slave  swam  ashore.  Palmer  and  the  boy  climbed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  clothes  and  got  ready  to  swim 
if  it  was  necessary.  The  boat  floated  down  in  front  of  Franklin 
where  Palmer  and  the  boy  were  rescued.  They  were  given 
clothes  and  taken  to  the  house  of  a  citizen  who  realized  the 
respectful  consideration  due  to  a  member  of  the  Missouri  legisla¬ 
ture  of  that  generation.  The  lady  of  the  house  asked  if  the  little 
boy  had  not  been  badly  frightened. 

“No,  madam,”  said  Palmer,  “I  am  a  real  ringtail  painter,  and 
I  feed  all  my  children  on  rattlesnake  hearts  fried  in  painter’s 
grease.” 
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As  he  drank  his  coffee,  Palmer  philosophized  on  his  ship¬ 
wreck  : 

“There  are  a  heap  of  people  that  I  would  not  wear  crepe  for 
if  they  was  to  die  before  their  time.  But  your  husband,  marm, 
I  allow,  has  a  soul  as  big  as  a  courthouse.  When  we  war  floating 
bottom  uppermost  past  Hardeman's  garden,  we  raised  a  yell,  like 
a  whole  team  of  b'ar  dogs  on  a  wildcat's  trail.  And  the  black 
rascals  on  shore,  instead  of  coming  to  our  assistance,  only  grinned 
up  the  nearest  saplin',  as  if  a  buck  'possum  had  treed.  The  river, 
marm,  I  find,  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  for  I  was  cast  away 
with  as  little  ceremony,  notwithstanding  I  am  the  people's  repre¬ 
sentative,  as  a  stray  b’ar  dog  would  be  turned  out  of  a  city 
church.” 

This  generation  smiles  over  Major  Long’s  discovery  of  the 
“Great  American  Desert.”  But  some  day  an  historical  student 
may  put  up  a  strong  argument  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  for  Missouri.  Major  Long’s  findings  and  the 
government's  acceptance  of  them  and  action  upon  them  fixed 
Missouri  for  two  generations  as  the  farthest  west  of  possible 
civilization.  Immigration  to  this  State,  before  the  European  revo¬ 
lutions  of  1848  and  the  potato  famine  of  Ireland  in  1849,  was 
from  Eastern,  Southern  and  Middle  States.  It  made  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Missouri  during  that  period  distinctively  American.  And 
those  who  came  remained  to  make  their  homes  and  rear  Missouri 
families.  The  movement  of  Americans  westward  beyond  the 
Missouri  did  not  take  place  in  large  numbers  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  last  census  showed  that  three  out  of  four  Mis¬ 
sourians  are  to  Missouri  born.  Out  of  over  3,000,000  population, 
Missouri  had  only  230,000  alien  born — one  Missourian  of  foreign 
birth  to  thirteen  of  American  birth.  The  Great  American  Desert 
played  no  small  part,  perhaps,  in  making  Missouri  the  typical 
and  distinctive  American  State. 
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William  Patterson  Borland 

(Biographical  Sketch) 


William  Patterson  Borland  was  born  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
October  14,  1867.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Hasson,  and  his  father 
was  William  Patterson  Borland,  both  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Thomas  Borland,  a  Scotch-Irish  Presby¬ 
terian,  who  came  to  Baltimore  from  the  north  of  Ireland  about 
1800  and  was  naturalized  in  1805.  He  came  to  this  country  on  the 
death  of  his  parents  and  was  adopted  by  his  mother’s  brother, 
William  Patterson,  a  super-cargo  merchant  of  Baltimore,  owning 
a  line  of  sailing  vessels  and  trading  in  the  East  Indies,  dealing 
principally  in  tea,  sugar,  spices  and  molasses.  Thomas  Borland 
later  became  a  partner  in  the  business,  the  firm  being  Patterson 
and  Borland.  Patterson  Park  in  Baltimore  was  named  for  this 
William  Patterson,  but  his  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Elizabeth,  “Glorious  Betsy,”  who  married  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte. 

William  Patterson  very  bitterly  opposed  this  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  Jerome’s  being  a  Catholic  and  also  because  he  considered 
the  Corsican  an  “upstart.”  When  Napoleon  learned  of  his  younger 
brother’s  marriage  he  sought  to  have  the  marriage  annulled  by  the 
Pope,  Pius  VII.  His  Holiness  refused  to  do  this  and  Napoleon 
threatened  to  reduce  him  to  being  merely  “Bishop  of  Rome.”  Je¬ 
rome  and  his  bride  sailed  for  France,  but  she  was  not  permitted 
to  land  on  French  soil.  He  debarked  alone,  hoping  to  reconcile 
his  brother,  the  Emperor,  to  the  fact  of  his  American  marriage. 
It  is  probable  that  he  and  Elizabeth  never  met  again.  William 
Patterson  had  one  of  his  merchant  vessels  fitted  out  to  send  Eliza¬ 
beth  back  to  France  with  Thomas  Borland  as  escort,  there  to  de¬ 
mand  recognition  as  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  mother  of 
his  son,  “Bo.”  Again  Elizabeth  was  not  allowed  to  land.  She 
lived  to  be  a  queenly  old  lady,  and  a  younger  generation  looked  on 
with  awe  as  “Madame  Bonaparte”  took  her  stately,  solitary  way 
through  the  more  exclusive  circles  of  Baltimore  life. 

Thomas  Borland,  about  1818,  married  Catherine  Ogle  of  Cecile 
County,  Maryland.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Ogle,  and  her 
grandfather,  also  Charles  Ogle,  wTas  governor  of  Maryland.  A  more 
i  emote  ancestor  had  also  been  a  colonial  Governor  Ogle  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Their  homestead  was  known  as  Westerogle,  Maryland. 
Catherine  Ogle  Borland’s  mother  had  been  Elizabeth  Hall,  daughter 
of  Elisha  Hall,  a  man  of  large  interests  in  colonial  days.  Elisha 
and  his  son  Elihu  were  both  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  at  the 
old  homestead,  Mount  Welcome,  a  ball  was  once  given  for  Lafayette, 
on  his  visit  to  America,  where  Catherine,  a  young  lady  at  the  time, 
had  opened  the  ball  with  General  Lafayette. 

To  Thomas  Borland  and  his  wife,  Catherine  Ogle  Borland,  were 
born  two  sons,  Thomas  Borland  and  William  Patterson  Borland. 
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Thomas  died  young,  and  William,  who  was  born  1827,  married 
Elizabeth  Hasson,  also  of  Baltimore,  in  1856.  They  moved  to  War¬ 
saw,  Missouri,  and  in  1858  moved  again,  this  time  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  There  were  five  children,  Thomas,  Mary,  Katharine,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  William  Patterson  Borland,  junior.  William  was  born  in 
1867  and  came  with  the  family  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1880. 
He  attended  the  old  Franklin  school  when  John  Buchanan  was 
principal,  and  for  a  short  time  attended  Central  High  School  while 
E.  C.  White  was  principal  and  E.  D.  Phillips  one  of  his  instructors. 
While  employed  at  the  stock  yards  he  read  law  in  the  evenings  in 
the  office  of  Pratt-McCrary-Ferry  &  Hagerman;  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  and 
was  graduated  in  1892.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in 
Kansas  City,  and  in  1895  helped  to  organize  the  Kansas  City  School 
of  Law,  of  which  he  was  dean  until  he  resigned  to  go  to  Congress. 
In  1904  he  married  Ona  Winants,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Winants,  a 
pioneer  banker  of  Kansas  City.  In  1907  he  published  a  text-book 
on  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration  of  Estates.  He  served  on 
the  municipal  lobby  of  Kansas  City  at  the  legislature  of  1907,  and 
drafted  several  laws  relating  to  city  government,  including  the  act 
empowering  cities  to  regulate  charges  of  public-service  corporations. 

In  April,  1908,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  thirteen 
freeholders  to  draft  a  new  charter  for  Kansas  City.  The  charter  as 
drafted  was  adopted  by  popular  vote  August  4,  1908. 

Mr.  Borland  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  defeating 
E.  C.  Ellis,  Republican,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Sixty-second, 
Sixty-third,  Sixty-fourth  and  Sixty-fifth  Congresses,  serving  until 
his  death,  February,  1919.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  Muni¬ 
tions  he  drafted  the  biggest  appropriation  bill  ever  passed  by  any 
legislative  body  in  any  country  at  any  time  in  the  world’s  history. 
The  bill  passed  the  Appropriations  Committee  with  scarcely  an 
amendment  and  passed  Congress  without  amendment,  practically 
the  work  of  a  single  man,  a  stupendous  piece  of  detail  work. 

In  January,  1919,  Mr.  Borland  went  overseas  on  a  double  mis¬ 
sion,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  as  a  com¬ 
missioned  delegate  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Missouri. 
He  spent  three  weeks  in  most  active  labors,  visiting  various  regi¬ 
ments  of  Missouri  boys,  locating  the  graves  of  several  Kansas  City 
boys  whose  families  had  been  unable  to  obtain  this  information, 
hunting  up  the  trunks  and  keepsakes  of  some  of  our  gold-star  men, 
and  performing  many  commissions  of  mercy  for  anxious  relatives 
back  home.  He  visited,  in  company  with  two  other  Congressmen 
and  an  army  officer,  the  Army  of  Occupation  along  the  Rhine, 
going  aside  several  times  to  hunt  up  Kansas  City  boys.  They 
traveled  in  an  open  automobile  in  a  terrific  blizzard  and  on  the  way 
back  from  Coblenz  Mr.  Borland  was  taken  with  a  congestive  chill 
and  was  left  at  an  infirmary  at  Ellenz,  Germany.  It  was  thought 
by  the  army  physician  in  charge  that  he  would  go  by  train  in  a 
day  or  two  and  would  perhaps  reach  Paris  ahead  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  He  was  in  this  infirmary  from  February  first  to  the 
eighteenth,  each  day  the  physician  expecting  to  be  able  to  start  him 
back  to  Paris.  But  the  bitter  weather  continued  and  he  seemed 
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unable  to  regain  his  strength.  Finally  the  doctor  gave  his  consent 
to  his  starting  on  his  return  journey.  He  took  him  in  a  closed 
car  to  the  nearest  railroad  point,  Cochem,  Germany.  Here  the 
intention  was  that  he  should  undergo  a  thorough  examination  at 
the  field  hospital  and  perhaps  rest  there  a  day  and  then  go  by 
rail  to  Paris.  But  this  auto  trip  was  too  much  for  him.  It  had 
affected  his  heart,  already  impaired  by  continental  influenza.  He 
was  unable  to  raise  his  head  after  arriving  at  Cochem.  He  was 
given  every  care  and  expert  medical  attention  at  the  field  hospital, 
but  died  of  pneumonia  two  days  later,  February  20,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  General  Pershing  made  arrangements  that  his  body 
should  be  returned  to  the  United  States  and  this  was  done  under 
military  escort. 

On  Sunday,  March  second,  1919,  at  high  noon  a  memorial 
service  for  Mr.  Borland  was  held  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  presiding.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
speakers.  Eulogies  were  pronounced  by  many  of  Mr.  Borland's 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  His  death  had  been  so  re¬ 
cent  and  so  tragic  that  none  of  the  cold  formality  sometimes  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  services  was  felt.  He  had  been  blessed  with  many 
warm  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  An  escort  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  brought  his  body  in  a  private  car  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Masons  also  honored  him  in  his  death,  many  coming 
from  all  over  the  state  to  attend  his  funeral.  He  was  buried  in 
Elmwood  cemetery  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  20,  just  two  months 
to  the  day  after  his  death. 


NOTE. — The  following  brief  article  is  printed  from  a  carbon  copy  found 
among  Mr.  Borland’s  papers  after  his  death.  He  had  been  asked  to  have  some 
part  in  the  Missouri  Centennial  celebration,  and  this  was  an  article  written 
in  anticipation  of  the  long-looked-forward-to  anniversary. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  ADMISSION  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  year  1821  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  America. 
In  that  year  three  great  events  occurred  of  far  reaching  import¬ 
ance  to  our  country ;  Mexico  achieved  its  independence,  the  Santa 
Fe  trail  was  opened,  and  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Proper  weight  has  never  been  given  to  the  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  destiny  of  our  country,  of  the  development  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  territory.  Our  histories  have  been  too  narrow  and  sec¬ 
tional;  they  have  never  dealt  adequately  with  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  relations  to  our  Spanish  neighbor  on  the  south.  We 
have  never  done  full  justice  to  the  part  that  Missouri  played  in  the 
development  of  our  southwestern  empire.  We  have  never  had  our 
attention  drawn  to  the  results  of  the  downfall  of  Spanish  power 
on  the  American  continent,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  fear  of 
hostile  collisions  with  Spain  along  our  international  boundary  to  the 
southwest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  most  important 
dates  in  western  history,  that  which  marked  the  withdrawal  of 
Spain,  should  coincide  with  that  upon  which  the  young  giant  com¬ 
monwealth  Missouri,  reached  its  majority. 

How  much  our  national  expansion  westward  across  the  great 
Mississippi  River  meant  to  the  United  States,  and  what  an  import¬ 
ant  part  it  played  in  our  national  destiny !  It  is  filled  with  historic 
interest,  the  romance  and  the  daring  enterprise  which  marks  the 
youth  of  a  great  nation;  it  gave  play  to  those  turbulent  forces 
which  are  as  common  to  the  youth  of  nations  as  to  the  youth  of 
men;  it  relieved  us  from  the  pressure  of  foreign  intrigues,  and 
drove  back  our  only  neighbor  whose  social  and  political  institutions 
clashed  with  our  own.  Although  the  admission  of  Missouri,  and 
the  expansion  in  the  southwest,  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
in  New  England  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  introduced  into 
our  politics  the  first  sectional  alignment,  yet  in  the  broad  sweep 
of  history  it  proved  the  death  of  sectionalism,  and  prevented  the 
pent-up  jealousies  of  the  older  commonwealths  from  wrecking  the 
experiment  of  self-government  by  the  new  Republic. 

In  1921,  the  centennial  of  the  admission  of  Missouri,  her  people 
will  fittingly  celebrate  this  great  event,  not  solely  as  a  matter  of 
local  interest  or  state  pride,  but  as  a  great  event  in  the  growth  of 
our  Nation.  We  hope  to  tell  the  world  something  of  the  story  of 
Missouri,  in  fitting  form  and  with  proper  setting,  and  to  show  Mis¬ 
souri’s  true  place  in  the  epic  poem  of  a  nation’s  history;  we  hope 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  her  place,  her  achievements,  and  her  destiny, 
and  tell  the  world  a  story  of  enterprise  and  daring  which  will  find 
its  echo  in  every  village  and  homestead  which  dots  the  vast  stretch 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  we  hope  to  tell  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  of  the  settlement  and  conquest  of  Texas,  of  the  redemption 
of  Oregon,  of  the  exploitation  of  the  golden  wealth  of  California, 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  pitiless 
desert,  of  vast  prairies  turned  into  wheat  fields,  of  the  buffalo 
ranges  covered  with  high  grade  cattle,  of  the  mines  opened  in  the 
mountains,  of  the  irrigation  to  water  the  valleys  of  death,  of  the 
hydro-electric  power  and  stored  energy,  which  like  Aladdin’s  Lamp, 
needs  only  to  be  touched  to  produce  wonders. 

WILLIAM  PATTERSON  BORLAND. 
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MISSOURI,  THE  MOTHER  OF  EMPIRES 

“Missouri  is  the  mother  of  empires.  She  is,  and  has  been  from 
the  days  of  her  earliest  infancy,  a  land  of  daring-,  enterprise,  and 
romance.  Her  history  is  a  rich  field  for  the  future  statesman, 
historian,  and  poet.” 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
having  under  consideration  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  14)  approving  the  constitutions 
formed  by  the  constitutional  conventions  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  May  22,  1911. 

Mr.  Borland  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  By  this  measure  provision  is  made  to  admit  to  statehood 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  being  the  last  Territories  in  the  contiguous  stretch 
of  Continental  United  States  to  be  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

My  sympathies  are  in  favor  of  their  admission.  I  have  always  believed, 
and  now  believe,  in  the  right  of  local  self-government  as  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  political  life.  Whenever  the  people  of  any  Territory  are  able  and  willing 
to  bear  the  expense  and  responsibilities  of  statehood  they  should  have  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  to  govern  themselves,  subject  only  to  the 
common  bond  of  the  Federal  Union.  This  includes  the  right  to  form  a  consti¬ 
tution  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  suitable  to  their  needs. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  power  vested  by  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  permit  this  body,  on  account  of  the 
individual  views  of  its  members  on  governmental  questions,  to  infringe  upon 
that  right  of  local  self-government. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  inconsistencies  or  defects,  if  such  exist,  in  the 
proposed  constitutions  will  be  cheerfully  remedied  by  the  people  of  the  re¬ 
spective  Territories  and  the  admission  as  free  and  independent  members  of  the 
Union  happily  consummated.  I  hope  that  two  new  stars  will  soon  blaze  forth 
in  our  national  flag.  [Applause.] 

It  is  impossible  for  a  Representative  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Missouri 
to  approach  the  consideration  of  this  question  without  being  reminded  of  the 
remarkable  part  which  Missouri  has  played  in  the  acquisition,  settlement,  and 
development  of  these  Territories.  They  are  the  twin  daughters  of  the  old 
Commonwealth  of  Missouri;  that  Commonwealth  which  has  played  the  part 
of  mother  to  all  the  great  States  of  the  trans-Mississippi  country.  Missouri 
is  the  mother  of  empires.  She  is,  and  has  been  from  the  days  of  her  earliest 
infancy,  a  land  of  daring,  enterprise,  and  romance.  Her  history  is  a  rich  field 
for  the  future  statesman,  historian,  and  poet. 

She  is,  to  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  the  starting  point  of  all  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  progress;  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Jamestown  of  our  western 
history. 

She  contained  within  herself  the  seed  of  the  manifest  destiny  which  car¬ 
ried  the  American  flag  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Missouri’s  connection  with  the  history  of  New  Mexico,  embracing  original¬ 
ly  Arizona,  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  position  which  she  held  with 
relation  to  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  She  is  not  the  eldest  child 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  her  central  position  at  the  juncture  of  the 
great  Missouri  Valley  with  the  Mississippi,  made  her  the  center  of  civilization, 
the  starting  point  of  all  exploration  and  development.  Besides  dominating 
and  developing  the  Louisiana  Purchase  she  helped  to  add  three  empires  to  the 
American  flag,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  California,  with  all  of  the  States  that 
have  been  carved  from  them.  This  year,  1911,  which  witnesses  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  last  of  her  daughters,  the  twin  Commonwealths  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  year  when  Missouri  herself 
was  erected  into  a  self-governing  Territory.  In  1811,  just  100  years  ago,  the 
name  Missouri  was  first  applied  to  a  definite  district.  [Applause.]  She  is 
celebrating  her  own  struggles  toward  self-government  in  commemorating  the 
triumph  of  her  twin  daughters. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  white  men  on  Missouri  soil  was  at  St.  Genevieve, 
by  the  French  in  1735,  forty  years  before  Bunker  Hill.  In  quick  succession  St. 
Charles  and  St.  Louis  were  founded.  These  French  were  hunters,  trappers, 
and  small  farmers  of  a  simple,  brave,  and  pastoral  character.  They  dealt 
with  the  Indians  without  fraud  and  without  bloodshed,  and  probably  saved 
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the  young  community  from  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  massacres  which  have  so 
stained  the  early  progress  of  all  of  the  other  American  States.  Although 
Louisiana  passed  legally  under  the  rule  of  Spain  in  1763,  yet  her  character 
and  institutions  remained  French  of  the  best  provincial  type. 

In  1797  the  wilderness  hunter,  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  already  performed 
marvels  of  human  endurance  and  daring  in  his  exploration  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  was  invited  to  Missouri.  He  agreed  with  the  Spanish  governor  to 
bring  a  colony  of  Americans  and  settle  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he 
kept  his  agreement.  His  settlement  was  in  what  is  now  Warren  County,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  considered  a  remote  outpost  of  the 
white  man.  This  tiny  settlement,  however,  was  the  beacon  light  which  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  the  world  that  the  American  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  there  was  no  stopping  place  and  no  turning  back  for  the  restless  tide  of 
civilization.  [Applause.] 

When  the  infant  Missouri  had  scarcely  learned  to  toddle  she  was  already 
rambling  over  the  plains  and  exploring  the  lands  of  the  West.  In  1804  Daniel 
Boone’s  two  sons  learned  of  a  salt  lick  150  miles  to  the  westward,  up  the  great 
Missouri  Valley.  Salt  was  then  as  precious  as  gold  to  the  early  pioneer  and 
was  worth  risking  life  and  fortune  for.  The  same  year  that  the  American  flag 
was  raised  over  upper  Louisiana  the  two  brothers  were  manufacturing  salt  at 
Boone’s  lick,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Howard  County.  The  wilderness  was 
being  conquered  step  by  step.  In  1805  upper  Louisiana,  which  was  originally 
attached  to  Indian  Territory,  was  detached  and  given  a  separate  governor, 
although  without  the  right  of  self-government.  Americans  began  to  pour  in  by 
the  thousands.  The  peaceful  and  pastoral  French  were  astonished  by  these 
eager,  land-hungry,  speculating,  boisterous  Americans.  Before  the  change  of 
Government  land  had  been  free  and  could  be  had  for  the  asking  without  sur¬ 
vey  and  without  fencing;  now  land  values  began  to  soar,  surveys  must  be 
made,  formal  grants  and  deeds  were  demanded,  and  speculation  was  rife.  The 
restless  and  insatiable  passion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  land  and  for  speculation 
was  running  its  riot  in  the  blood  of  all  western  pioneers. 

A  few  days  ago  a  great  newspaper  of  the  West  published  a  fanciful  sketch 
portraying  what  might  have  happened  if  Jefferson  had  been  a  standpatter  and 
had  refused  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It 
presents  an  attractive  field  for  fancy,  but  Jefferson  was  not  a  standpatter.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  irresistible  sweep  of  American  destiny. 

Those  who  have  represented  Jefferson  as  being  reluctantly  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  the  Louisiana  purchase  have  made  a  great  historical  mistake. 
His  whole  soul  was  in  it,  and  he  saw  with  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  the  un¬ 
controllable  impulse  that  would  carry  Americans  beyond  any  artificial  barriers 
that  might  be  erected  by  law. 

In  May,  1804,  under  the  active  direction  of  President  Jefferson,  Lewis  and 
Clark  left  St.  Louis,  and,  with  a  tiny  band  of  daring  white  men,  explored  the 
Missouri  River  to  its  farthest  source,  nestling  under  the  peaks  of  the  Rockies, 
1,900  miles  away.  They  then  advanced  across  the  frozen  passes  and  through 
barren  sierras  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  gazed  out  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  like  new  Balboas,  bearing  not  bloodshed,  but  peace  and  progress, 
science  and  civilization.  [Applause.]  These  two  heroes  and  their  little  band 
returned  to  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of  1806,  and  transmitted  to  President 
Jefferson  a  faithful  and  accurate  report  of  their  journey.  Meriwether  Lewis 
had  been  his  private  secretary.  The  whole  expedition  was  the  personal  work 
of  Jefferson.  This  report,  which  time  has  shown  to  have  been  singularly  free 
from  the  almost  universal  fault  of  explorers — boastful  lying  and  exaggerated 
misstatement — has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Nation.  It  told  of  a  new 
world  and  rang  like  a  clarion  note  in  the  ears  of  every  enterprising  American 
youth. 

In  1805-6  another  hardy  spirit,  Zebulon  Pike,  started  from  St.  Louis,  and 
explored,  in  turn,  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Red  River,  and  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1808  Fort  Osage  was 
established  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  what  is  now  Jackson  County,  within  20 
miles  of  the  present  site  of  Kansas  City,  and  George  C.  Sibley  was  placed  in 
charge,  as  agent,  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  In  the  same  year  the  first  news¬ 
paper  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  established  at  St.  Louis — the  Missouri 
Gazette,  now  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  By  1810  extensive  settlements  of  Ken¬ 
tuckians  were  being  made  in  the  very  heart  of  Missouri,  in  what  came  to  be 
known  as  Boone’s  Lick  country,  now  comprised  in  Howard  and  Cooper  Coun- 


ties.  These  settlers  were  the  highest  type  of  American  pioneers — men  who 
feared  neither  man  nor  nature,  who  were  equal  to  any  combat,  who  brought 
their  families  and  their  live  stock,  as  well  as  their  rifles  and  their  axes;  men 
who  could  build  their  own  houses,  kill  their  own  food,  raise  their  own  crops, 
protect  their  own  homes,  and  govern  their  own  community.  The  world  has' 
probably  never  seen  a  higher  development  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  for  native  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance. 

At  this  time  the  infant  Commonwealth  began  to  long  for  self-government, 
and  chafed  under  a  rule  which  was  practically  that  of  a  military  governor! 
It  was  not  possible  for  men  of  such  ideals  to  submit  long  to  a  government  by 
appointment.  We  find  that  a  sterling  Democratic  Congressman,  Hon.  John 
Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  appeared  as  the  champion  and  spokesman  for  the  infant 
Commonwealth.  I  will  quote  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  annals  of 
Congress: 

On  November  8,  1811:  On  motion  of  Mr.  Rhea,  the  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  presented  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1810,  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee. 

lOn  Thursday,  November  14,  1811:  Mr.  Rhea,  chairman  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  8th  instant,  presented  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  read  twice  and  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  Monday  next. 

On  Thursday,  December  5,  1811:  The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  sundry  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  expressive  of  their  wishes  that  the  second  grade  of  Terri¬ 
torial  government  may  be  extended  to  the  said  Territory;  that  the  judges  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  court  be  required  by  law  to  have  some  permanent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  to  reside  in  the  Territory;  that  additional  and  more  equitable  provisions 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  claimants  to  the  lands  of  the  Territory;  and  that  the  limits  of 
the  Territory  may  be  more  clearly  defined,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  bill  providing  for  th  government  of  said  Territory. 

This  has  the  genuine  American  ring,  and  is  the  sturdy  demand  of  free  men 
for  self-government.  Notice  that  they  are  tired  of  absentee  officials  and  want 
their  rulers  to  be  compelled  to  reside  in  the  Territory  and  have  some  permanent 
interest  therein.  This  movement  was  not  without  opposition,  however,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  of  December  7,  1811: 

Mr.  Pleasants  presented  a  remonstrance  to  a  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  stating  the  many  injuries  and  inconveniences 
which  would  result  from  a  change  in  their  form  of  government,  and  praying  that  no 
alteration  be  made  in  their  said  form  of  government.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  bill  providing  for  the  government  of  said  Territory. 

Notice  that  the  standpatter  was  present  even  then.  You  have  seen  him  in 
this  debate  all  the  way  through;  men  who  do  not  want  any  change  in  any 
form  of  government  and  do  not  want  anything  new  tried. 

However,  the  movement  went  steadily  forward.  On  April  1,  1812 — 

The  House  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  re¬ 
specting  the  government  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Rhea  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
out  sixty  thousand — the  number  of  souls  entitling  the  Territory  in  the  future  to  become 
a  State — and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  thirty-five  thousand;  motion  negatived.  The 
committee  arose  without  debate  and  reported  the  bill  with  its  amendment,  in  which  the 
House  concurred.  The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  the  third  reading. 

On  April  9,  1812— 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  engrossed  bill  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  when  Mr.  McKee  moved  that  said  bill  be  postponed  until 
the  first  Monday  in  December  next;  negatived.  The  question  was  then  taken  that  the 
said  bill  do  pass;  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

On  May  21,  1812 — 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  providing  for  the  government  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Louisiana  were  read  and  concurred  in  with  an  amendment. 

And  thus  upper  Louisiana,  or  a  portion  thereof,  became  a  territory  of  the 
second  grade  under  the  name  of  Missouri.  At  this  time  Congress  recognized 
three  grades  of  Territories.  The  lowest  form  of  government,  which  had  existed 
in  upper  Louisiana  previous  to  this  time,  was  that  of  a  governor  and  three 
judges,  appointed  by  the  President,  who  exercised  supreme  executive,  legisla¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  power.  The  second  grade  of  government,  which  was  created 
by  the  act  of  1812,  established  a  separate  judiciary,  and  provided  that  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly  be  elected  by  the  people;  the  upper 
branch,  or  council,  remaining  appointive. 

The  year  1811  is  memorable  also  for  another  thing.  In  December  of  that 
year,  while  the  people  of  the  infant  Territory  were  clamoring  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  might  conquor  the  wilderness,  a  tremendous  force  was  coming 
to  their  aid.  The  steamer  New  Orleans,  the  first  steamboat  ever  built  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  made  a  successful  trip  by  inland  water  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  New  Orleans.  The  power  of  steam  was  about  to  invade  the  West.  The 
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day  of  the  flatboat  and  the  dugout  canoe  was  over — savagery  must  roll  back 
beaten  in  the  unequal  strife  with  civilization  and  inventive  genius. 
i  ’The  War  of  1812  with  England  could  not  disturb  the  far-off  settlements 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  close  of  that  struggle  and  the  weight  that  it 
lifted  from  the  breasts  of  the  American  people,  accelerated  the  wave  of  progress 
and  immigration.  By  1815  a  steady  stream  of  American  immigrants,  mainly 
from  the  South,  was  pouring  into  the  West.  This  year  a  road,  known  as  the 
Boones  Lick  Road,  was  surveyed  from  St.  Charles  to  Old  Franklin. 

Up  that  road  came  the  advancing  army  of  immigration — mule  teams, 
horse  teams,  ox  teams,  handcarts — everything  that  could  carry  men,  women, 
and  children  and  household  goods.  Ahead  marched  the  sovereign  of  the  little 
family  kingdom,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  ready  to  subdue  the  wilderness. 

In  1816  Missouri  was  advanced  to  the  third  and  highest  grade  of  Terri¬ 
tory.  By  this  change  she  was  given  the  right  to  elect  both  branches  of  her 
legislative  assembly  and  to  engage  in  general  legislation  necessary  to  self- 
government.  The  first  act  of  her  new  legislature  was  to  adopt  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  statutes  of  Virginia.  In  so  doing  she  adopted  also,  by  formal  act,  the 
common  law  of  England  as  the  basis  of  her  jurisprudence.  This  act  is  mem¬ 
orable,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  common  law  had  thus  been  planted 
by  the  free  will  of  a  self-governing  people  upon  alien  soil.  The  original  British 
territory  in  America,  embraced  within  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  extended,  at  least 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River.  The  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  the  common  law  of  England 
as  a  part  of  its  colonial  inheritance,  but  our  Missouri  immigrants  carried  this 
great  body  of  the  law  across  the  Mississippi  to  a  land  where  it  had  never  ex¬ 
isted  and  supplanted  with  it  the  Spanish  law  there  dominant.  By  the  statute 
of  1816  Missouri  adopted  the  common  law  of  England  and  all  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  a  general  nature,  not  local  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  passed 
prior  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  As  you  know,  the  fourth  year 
of  James  I  was  1606,  one  year  prior  to  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  at  Jamestown,  Va.  We  took 
our  common  law  direct  from  the  pure  fountainhead  as  it  existed  before  the 
Colonies  were  established,  unpolluted  by  the  colonial  strife  and  discrimination 
which  followed. 

In  1817,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  steamer  General  Pike  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  and  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  steam  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
Two  years  later,  in  May,  1819,  the  steamboat  Independence  first  disturbed  the 
age-long  solitude  of  the  Missouri  River  and  made  a  successful  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  Franklin.  This  was  the  year  of  the  great  financial  stringency,  but  it 
could  not  affect  men  who  raised  more  than  they  could  eat  and  who  were  living 
in  a  land  of  abundance,  where  the  gratification  of  their  physical  wants  was  a 
sure  reward  of  energy  and  courage.  The  great  need  of  these  men  was  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  scream  of  the  steam  whistle  answered  the  cry  of  their  souls 
for  some  power  to  take  their  goods  out  to  the  market  and  to  bring  in  the 
refinements  of  civilization. 

Statehood  was  the  next  demand.  On  August  10,  1821,  Missouri  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union  after  a  bitter  contest  that  shook  American  institutions 
to  their  very  foundations.  She  continued  the  storm  center  of  political  life  for 
40  years.  The  political  strife  in  which  she  was  bom  and  in  which  she  grew 
and  strengthened  never  for  one  moment,  however,  checked  her  advance,  either 
in  internal  development  or  in  her  dominating  influence  over  the  settlement  of 
the  West.  The  first  constitution  of  Missouri,  framed  in  1820,  was  a  marvel  of 
constitution  making.  It  was  drafted  by  a  convention  of  41  members,  who  met 
in  St.  Louis  and  worked  for  one  month.  The  total  expense  of  the  convention 
was  $26.25  for  stationery,  and  it  framed  a  constitution  which  took  effect  with¬ 
out  submission  to  the  people  and  governed  the  State  for  45  years. 

The  lusty  infant  had  now  grown  to  maturity.  Missouri  was  a  State  and 
could  enter  upon  her  career  of  empire  building. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  State  legislature  was  to  elect  two  brilliant  men  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  David  Burton  and  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

Benton’s  power  as  an  orator,  his  tireless  energy,  his  tremendous  personal 
force,  his  indomitable  will,  his  intense  democracy,  and,  above  all,  his  wonder¬ 
ful  faith  in  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  West  made  him  one  of  the  remarkable 
characters  of  American  history.  Such  qualities  would  balance  more  faults  than 
Benton  possessed.  For  30  years  he  stood  in  the  Senate  as  the  champion  of  the 
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great  West.  He  was  the  incarnate  voice  of  the  West,  with  its  great  needs  and 
its  restless  power.  Daily  he  fought  its  battles  in  that  arena  of  intellectual 
gladiators.  [Applause.]  To  him  the  manifest  destiny  that  should  carry  our 
flag  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  no  idle  fancy;  it  was  a  religion;  he  lived  it  in 
every  fiber  of  his  intense  nature.  The  West  owes  him  a  debt  which  has  never 
been  measured,  and  no  historian  has  yet  done  justice  to  the  matchless  services 
to  the  Union  of  Thomas  H.  Benton.  [Applause.] 

About  the  year  1821  the  first  successful  expedition  is  said  to  have  been 
made  to  New  Mexico  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  by  one  William  Becknell,  from 
the  town  of  Old  Franklin.  There  may  have  been  earlier  expeditions — Beck- 
nell’s  claim  to  fame  is  disputed — but  it  is  certain  that  by  the  year  1822  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  was  well  established.  It  then  had  its  northern  terminus  at 
Independence,  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  great 
international  highway  stretched  its  900  miles  across  the  blazing  plains  be¬ 
tween  the  little  Missouri  village  and  the  strange  land  to  the  southwest.  It 
had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  ambitious,  the  resolute,  and  the  daring.  The 
men  who  operated  this  wonderful  traffic  were  drawn  from  the  pioneer  life  of 
Missouri.  Their  vocation  made  demands  upon  them  which  have  rarely  been 
equaled  in  human  history.  This  was  no  place  for  the  weakling,  the  indolent,  or 
the  vicious.  When  a  train  was  ready  to  start  from  Independence  on  its  long 
and  perilous  journey  it  must  be  manned  by  a  crew  of  picked  men.  No  super¬ 
fluous  men  could  be  carried  and  no  unnecessary  mouths  could  be  fed.  The 
combination  of  qualities  demanded  of  these  men  was  surprising.  They  must 
be  riflemen,  quick,  cool,  and  unerring,  absolute  strangers  to  fear,  yet  cautious 
and  watchful  as  the  savage;  they  must  be  teamsters,  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  horseflesh,  able  to  care  for  their  beasts,  not  only  with  the  broad  sympathy 
of  the  true  horseman,  but  with  the  consciousness  that  their  very  lives  depended 
upon  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  horses;  they  must  be  men  of  powerful 
muscle,  able  to  handle  tremendous  loads  of  freight  and  to  pack  and  repack  the 
great  wagons;  they  must  be  plainsmen  and  skilled  in  all  knowledge  of  wood¬ 
craft,  able  to  track  their  way  across  the  boundless  deserts  and  read  the  wilder¬ 
ness  like  an  open  book;  they  must  be  merchants,  able  to  judge  correctly  what 
goods  could  be  profitably  carried  and  what  the  trade  demanded,  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  skill  and  education  to  balance  the  expenses,  profits,  losses,  and  risks  of 
the  enterprise;  they  must  be  self-reliant  in  every  emergency  and  patient  in 
every  adversity,  surmounting  with  indomitable  will  dangers  and  difficulties 
impossible  to  foresee  or  to  estimate.  Romance  can  find  no  richer  field  than 
this  marvelous  old  trail,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  never  had,  and  can  never  have.  It  is  one  of  those  brilliant  pictures  which 
adorn  the  gallery  of  history,  whose  colors  will  fade  unless  they  are  caught  and 
fixed  by  the  gifted  hand  of  some  master  genius.  In  this  Santa  Fe  Trail  is 
found  the  key  of  the  subsequent  exploration  and  development  of  the  West.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  daring,  of  enterprise,  and  of  liberty.  The  men  who  made  it 
were  the  men  who  won  and  who  governed  in  the  rapidly  succeeding  years  great 
Commonwealths  and  who  brought  vast  empires  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  1824-25  an  event  occurred  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  young  State 
of  Missouri.  A  celebrated  German  author  by  the  name  of  Gottfried  Duden 
traveled  through  St.  Charles,  Warren,  and  Montgomery  Counties,  in  Missouri, 
in  company  with  Daniel  M.  Boone,  a  son  of  the  great  hunter.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  Herr  Duden  wrote  a  very  remarkable  book  describing  the  new  coun¬ 
try.  This  book  directed  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  Germans  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  result  that  an  enormous  German  immigration  set  in  to  that  part 
of  Missouri.  Germans  are  proverbial  home  makers  and  home  builders.  With 
their  integrity  and  their  thrift  they  add  enormously  to  the  stability  of  any 
community.  From  that  day  to  this  German  immigration  to  Missouri  has  been 
a  steady  stream.  The  German  immigrants,  unlike  some  late  comers  from  other 
countries,  are  home  makers  who  become  at  once  a  part  of  their  adopted  State. 
They  are  not  of  the  transient,  shifting  species,  but  every  German  family  is  an 
addition  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  community.  This  visit  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  German  to  America  has  had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  history  of 
Missouri,  to  which  but  little  credit  has  been  attached. 

From  1822  to  1836  the  great  empire  of  Texas  was  being  reclaimed  by 
Americans  who  were  largely  Missourians.  Old  Moses  Austin  undertook  the 
first  plan  to  take  American  settlers  into  Texas.  He  returned  to  his  home  in 
Missouri,  where  he  died,  and  is  buried  near  the  beautiful  city  of  Potosi,  in 
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Washington  County.  His  work  was  taken  up  by  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
who  became  a  leader  in  the  subsequent  fight  for  freedom  of  Texas  and  a  hero 
among  the  race  of  heroes  which  that  giant  land  called  forth.  During  these 
years  thousands  of  Missourians  poured  into  Texas,  until  at  the  time  that  Texas 
achieved  her  independence,  in  1835,  it  was  said  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
family  in  Missouri  that  did  not  have  one  or  more  of  its  members  in  Texas. 

In  1836,  through  the  efforts  of  Senators  Benton  and  Linn,  the  Platte  pur¬ 
chase  was  added  to  Missouri  to  extend  her  northwest  corner  to  the  Missouri 
River.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  provided  that 
no  more  slave  territory  should  be  added  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri.  This  is  probably  the  richest  section  of  its  size  in  the  State,  or  in 
the  entire  country.  It  contains  one  town,  an  agricultural  town  of  900  inhab¬ 
itants,  which  is  the  richest  community  per  capita  in  the  world.  Platte  City 
has  a  wealth  of  $1,000  for  every  man,  woman,  child,  or  baby  in  its  limits. 

In  1837  Col.  Gentry  assembled  his  Missouri  regiment  at  Columbia  and 
marched  to  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida.  In  this  year,  also,  a  general  panic 
swept  over  the  United  States.  The  Whigs  were  not  slow  to  attribute  this  panic 
to  the  existing  Democratic  administration  and  the  fight  which  it  had  made 
upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  five  years  before.  On  this  issue  they 
carried  the  election  all  over  the  country  in  the  succeeding  presidential  campaign 
of  1840.  We  now  know  that  the  panic  was  caused  by  an  era  of  overspeculation 
and  frenzied  finance  such  as  has  been  the  cause  of  every  panic  this  country 
las  ever  suffered.  As  Missouri  had  not  indulged  in  any  overspeculation  or 
frenzied  finance,  as  she  had  not  pledged  her  credit  in  wildcat  schemes  to  irre¬ 
sponsible  promoters,  she  was  not  severely  affected  by  the  panic.  The  Whigs 
were  not  successful  in  Missouri;  she  remained  true  to  the  pole  star  of  her 
Democratic  faith. 

About  this  time  there  came  upon  the  stage  of  western  history  a  romantic 
character — the  brilliant  young  explorer,  John  C.  Fremont,  whose  name  is  in¬ 
separably  linked  with  the  great  work  of  empire  building.  Fremont  was  a 
,  >roung  Army  officer,  who  won  the  love  of  as  brilliant  a  woman  as  America  has 
wer  produced — Jessie  Benton,  the  daughter  of  Missouri's  great  Senator.  In 
1L838-39  Fremont  had  begun  his  career  as  an  under  officer  in  the  exploration 
party  of  the  country  lying  between  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri 
l livers.  This  expedition  was  successful,  and  its  results  were  valuable.  He 
j’eturned  to  St.  Louis  and  had  just  reached  the  happy  climax  of  his  courtship 
lj)f  Miss  Benton  when  he  received  an  order  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Des 
IVloines  River.  His  sweetheart  bade  him  go,  as  she  did  on  every  subsequent 
Ip  evasion  when  duty  and  fame  were  beckoning  to  him.  He  made  this  trip  in 
1.841.  The  next  year — 1842 — he  encountered  in  St.  Louis  that  dauntless  young 
jdissourian,  Kit  Carson.  Carson  had  been  brought  as  a  baby  one  year  old  from 

I  Kentucky  to  Howard  County,  Missouri,  and  grew  up  in  the  Boones  Lick  coun- 
ry.  When  a  mere  boy  he  left  there,  drawn  by  the  powerful  fascination  of  the 
janta  Fe  Trail,  and  for  many  years  was  the  foremost  explorer  and  the  most 
laring  plainsman  of  all  the  West.  Upon  his  meeting  with  Fremont  in  St. 
jouis  he  became  the  guide  of  Fremont’s  exploration  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
n  1843  Fremont  made  his  third  expedition.  He  says  that  he  started  from 
the  little  town  of  Kansas  on  the  Missouri  frontier”  and  explored  the  route  to 
)regon  and  California.  This  is  probably  the  first  mention  in  history  of  ‘‘the 
ittle  town  of  Kansas,”  now  the  great  metropolis  of  Kansas  City,  on  the 
dissouri  border. 

Missouri  was  called  upon  at  this  time  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  for 
)regon.  When  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  became  well  established  from  Independence 
ne  branch  of  it  ran  northwest  to  Oregon.  For  100  miles  west  from  Independ- 
nce  the  Oregon  Trail  was  identical  with  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  It  is  said  that 
it  this  point  there  was  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  upon  which  was  a 
mall  board  bearing  the  simple  words  “Road  to  Oregon.”  This  was  an  offhand 
vay  of  mentioning  the  fact  that  2,100  miles  away  were  the  boundless  resources 
*f  an  unknown  country.  Over  this  trail  the  restless  Americans  pressed  on. 
?he  country  vaguely  known  as  Oregon,  and  which  embraced  the  three  great 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  was  occupied  under  a  joint  claim 
f  title  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  As  long  as  it  was  unknown 
nd  presumably  worthless  this  vague  claim  was  sufficient,  but  when  the  path- 
inder  had  blazed  the  way  it  was  no  longer  unknown  to  the  Americans.  In 
842  a  huge  caravan  of  over  1,000  Americans  made  the  journey  overland  from 
dissouri  to  Oregon,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  their  children,  their 
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flocks  and  their  herds,  carrying  their  rilfes  on  their  shoulders  and  their 
spades  in  the  great  canvas-top  wagons.  In  the  following  year  2,000  Americans 
crossed  the  trail  from  Missouri  to  Oregon.  It  became  urgent  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  secure  a  good  title  and  definite  boundaries  to  the  possessions 
of  this  country  in  Oregon.  The  issue  was  crystallized  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  campaign  of  1844  by  the  cry  of  “54  40  or  fight.”  Apparently  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  never  been  adverse  to  expansion  when  the  territory  was  available 
for  settlement  of  white  men  and  could  be  incorporated  into  the  Union.  This 
corrects  the  historical  falsehood  that  the  Democrats  as  a  political  party  were 
in  favor  of  acquiring  territory  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  extension  of  slavery. 
On  this  issue  Polk  defeated  the  brilliant  Henry  Clay.  All  the  country  could 
see  that  upon  the  result  of  the  election  depended  not  only  the  fate  of  Oregon, 
but  the  fate  of  the  new  republic  of  Texas,  which  was  then  knocking  for  ad¬ 
mission.  [Applause.]  Missouri  followed  Polk  even  against  her  dazzling  idol 
Henry  Clay.  The  march  of  events  was  rapid  now.  In  1845  Texas  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  In  1846  Polk  asked  Thomas  H.  Benton  to  father  the  Oregon 
treaty  in  the  Senate.  The  result  was  that  the  title  to  Oregon  was  established 
and  the  compromise  boundary  fixed  where  it  now  exists.  This  same  year 
marked  the  opening  of  the  War  with  Mexico. 

At  this  time  Fremont  made  his  third  expedition  to  California.  This  was 
the  first  exploration  he  had  made  under  Governmental  authority.  The  earlier 
ones  are  said  to  have  been  made  at  private  expense — his  own  and  that  of 
patriotic  citizns  of  St.  Louis.  He  owed  his  governmental  authority  to  the  un¬ 
ceasing  work  of  his  father-in-law,  Senator  Benton,  against  the  combined 
opposition  in  political  life  in  Washington,  not  only  of  Benton’s  enemies  and 
Fremont’s  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of  the  settlement  of  the  West. 

It  is  said  that  Benton  had  a  tremendous  fight  to  get  Fremont  started  on 
that  expedition.  Such  men  as  Daniel  Webster  brought  the  whole  force  of 
their  tremendous  intellectual  artillery  against  the  exploration  of  California 
and  the  West.  They  denounced  it  as  foolhardy  and  dangerous,  as  calculated 
to  break  up  the  Union,  as  trying  to  lead  away  the  settlers  of  the  older  States, 
as  reducing  the  value  of  agricultural  land  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  every 
possible  ground. 

I  think  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that,  after  Fremont  had  made  his 
plans  and  assembled  his  party  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  St.  Louis,  his 
enemies  in  Washington,  by  a  temporary  triumph,  succeeded  in  having  his 
recall  issued.  The  recall  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
heroic  wife.  Mrs.  Fremont,  with  the  wholly  illogical,  but  sublime,  heroism  of 
such  women,  promptly  decided  not  to  communicate  the  recall  to  her  husband 
and  thus  ruin  the  plans  and  blast  the  dreams  of  which  she  had  been  such  an 
earnest  sharer.  She  allowed  her  husband  to  go  on  his  way  with  his  little  band, 
technically  a  traitor,  in  flat  disobedience  to  his  Government.  He  reached  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  January,  1846,  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Mexico,  but  the 
war  was  at  this  time  plainly  impending.  The  Spanish  governor  ordered  him 
to  leave  without  delay.  Instead  of  complying  with  this  order,  he  and  his  little 
band  of  sixty  men  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the  soil  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  March  9,  1846,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  [Applause.] 

War  with  Mexico  was  declared  April  13,  1846.  Immediately  Gen.  Kearny, 
a  Missourian  and  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  in  command  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  was  given  authority  to  raise  two  mounted  regiments  for  service 
in  Mexico.  The  first  regiment  to  respond  was  the  celebrated  First  Missouri 
Cavalry  of  Col.  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  a  regiment  that  contained  more 
heroic  men,  more  famous  names,  among  its  roll  of  privates  and  subaltern 
officers  than  any  other  similar  organization  known  in  American  history. 

With  this  regiment,  gathered  wholly  from  the  western  part  of  Missouri, 
and  a  small  force  of  Regulars,  Gen.  Kearny  began  his  march,  without  supplies, 
without  reserve  forces,  and  without  lines  of  communication,  overland  down  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country.  The  900  miles  were 
covered  by  the  middle  of  August.  On  August  22  Gen.  Kearny  formally  took 
possession,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  of  all  of  New  Mexico,  then  in¬ 
cluding  Arizona,  and  established  a  civil  government  in  the  name  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  In  this  instance  also  it  is  probable  that  a 
Missourian  exceeded  his  legal  authority,  for  no  territory  had  been  acquired  or 
demanded  from  Mexico  except  the  right  to  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Texas. 
In  the  midst  of  international  war,  civil  strife,  and  savage  depredations  this 
little  band  of  Missourians  erected  and  consecrated  the  sacred  temple  of  the 
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law.  Gen.  Kearny,  a  Missourian,  promulgated  the  first  constitution,  or  bill  of 
rights,  of  New  Mexico,  and  with  it  a  code  of  laws  drafted  by  Col.  Doniphan 
and  a  brilliant  young  Missouri  lawyer  in  his  regiment,  Willard  P.  Hall.  A 
Missourian,  Charles  Dent,  was  appointed  the  first  civil  governor;  another 
Missourian,  of  budding  greatness,  Francis  P.  Blair,  was  made  attorney  general. 
This  was  the  first  acquisition  of  foreign  soil  as  the  result  of  the  War  with 
Mexico.  It  is  said  to  have  been  technically  unauthorized,  but  the  flag  there 
planted  never  came  down,  and  the  laws  there  promulgated  have  never  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  expedition  is  well  known.  Gen.  Kearny, 
with  a  small  force,  started  overland  for  California.  Col.  Doniphan,  with  his 
1,000  Missourians,  marched  into  the  heart  of  old  Mexico.  Before  he  left  Santa 
Fe  Col.  Sterling  Price  had  arrived  with  the  second  regiment  of  Missourians 
and  held  possession  of  the  Territory,  maintaining  peace  and  order  until  it  was 
formally  ceded  to  the  United  States.  There  is  a  curious  sidelight  upon 
American  ideals  of  government  in  this  early  settlement  of  New  Mexico.  The 
Navajo  Indians  had  for  many  years  been  carrying  on  a  destructive  and  savage 
warfare  against  the  Mexicans.  Col.  Sterling  Price  was  appealed  to  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  against  the  Indians.  He  promptly  sent  a  small 
force  under  Capt.  John  W.  Reid,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress  from  my 
district,  who  pursued  the  Indians  to  their  mountain  fastness  and  subdued 
them  in  a  pitched  battle. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Indians  was  great.  When  their  chief  submitted 
to  Capt.  Reid  he  told  him,  through  an  interpreter — 

We  do  not  understand  why  you  Americans  fight  with  us.  You  come  here  to  fight 
the  Mexicans  and  you  are  fighting  them.  We  also  are  fighting  the  Mexicans,  and 
why  did  you  not  let  us  fight  them  as  much  as  you  do?  Why  have  you  pursued  us  here 
into  our  villages? 

Reid’s  answer  was  short,  sharp,  and  thoroughly  American.  He  said: 

The  Mexicans  were  our  enemies,  but  they  have  been  subdued  and  have  submitted 
to  us.  We  feel  obliged  to  protct  their  lives  and  their  property  from  any  danger  what¬ 
soever,  and  we  can  not  let  you  continue  your  war. 

The  close  of  the  war  in  1848  brought  under  the  American  flag  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  domain  of  California,  comprising  all  of  four  States  and  parts  of  three 
others.  Thus  in  three  years  from  the  foundation  laid  by  Missouri  exploration 
and  enterprise  three  great  empires — Texas,  Oregon,  and  California — came 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  1849  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  the  rush  of  settlers  to  the 
Pacific  coast  began.  The  West  presented  a  busy  scene  in  those  days.  The 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  were  teeming  with  boats.  The  river  towns 
along  the  Missouri,  and  especially  those  close  to  the  great  bend  at  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  were  crowded  with  teams,  mule,  horse,  and  ox,  and  the 
huge  and  picturesque  canvas-covered  schooners  that  were  used  in  freighting 
across  the  plains.  A  ceaseless  army  of  Americans  made  this  hazardous  trip 
across  the  plains,  through  the  mountain  passes,  and  over  the  deserts  to  the 
golden  land  of  California.  Western  Missouri  was  the  last  inhabited  and  settled 
portion  of  the  country  that  they  saw.  Here  they  must  gather  their  supplies  and 
bid  farewell  to  all  hope  of  civilization  and  safety,  unless  they  could  win  in  the 
unequal  battle  against  the  forces  of  nature,  wild  and  savage,  both  inanimate 
and  animate.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Missourians  led  this  mass  of  emigrants 
and  gave  color  and  character  to  the  whole.  Joe  Bowers  and  his  brother  Ike 
have  become  immortal  types  of  this  great  exodus.  For  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  prevailing  name  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  all 
newcomers  from  the  Central  West  is  Pike  or  Pike  County.  They  seem  to 
assume  that  those  who  travel  across  the  plains  are  “All  the  way  from  Pike.” 

The  land-title  abstract  books  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
show  that  in  the  numerous  families  of  those  days  there  were  always  some  of 
the  sons — Johns,  Williams,  Henrys,  and  Stephens,  and  so  forth — who  were  re¬ 
ported  as  missing,  supposed  to  have  died,  single  and  unmarried,  in  California. 
Their  record  is  written  all  through  the  land  titles  of  Missouri,  and  their  bones 
are  supposed  to  be  whitening  on  the  way  across  the  great  desert. 

Some  gentlemen  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  recall  of  public  officers.  The 
recall  in  some  form  has  been  exercised  by  the  people  and  always  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  people.  [Applause.]  The  permanent  political  power  can  reside 
nowhere  but  in  the  people,  and  if  they  make  mistakes,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
power  to  make  mistakes  and  to  suffer  by  them  is  of  the  very  essence  of  self- 
government.  The  greatest  man  who  ever  represented  Missouri  in  either  branch 
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of  Congress  was  practically  recalled.  Thomas  H.  Benton  closfed  his  career  by 
a  recall.  In  1849  the  legislature  passed  the  Jackson  resolution,  instructing 
Benton  how  to  vote  on  the  question  of  unionism  and  slavery.  Benton  refused, 
and  went  home  to  submit  his  case  to  the  people.  He  went  from  one  end  of 
that  State  to  the  other,  in  the  midst  of  that  gathering  storm  of  political  strife, 
championing  the  cause  in  which  he  believed.  He  went  down  to  defeat,  but 
does  any  man  say  that  such  defeat  left  a  stain  on  Benton  ?  Can  any  man  say 
that  a  representative  of  the  people  who  does  what  he  believes  is  right  and 
sticks  to  it  can  be  stained  on  the  pages  of  history  by  subsequent  events? 
Why,  there  is  no  more  stain  on  the  fame  of  Benton  because  he  went  down  to 
defeat  than  there  is  on  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee  because  he  went  down  to  defeat. 
It  is  in  the  man,  in  his  belief  in  the  cause  for  which  he  fights. 

The  tremendous  political  storm  which  accompanied  Benton’s  recall  I  can 
liken  to  nothing  so  much  as  an  incident  that  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  harbor  of  Samoa.  A  phenomenal  hurricane  occurred  in  that  part  of  the 
Pacific,  which  swept  all  of  the  small  craft  away  and  carried  them  out  to  de¬ 
struction.  In  the  harbor  of  Apia  lay  seven  war  vessels,  as  I  recollect — one 
English,  three  German,  and  three  American.  Even  the  great  warships,  shel¬ 
tered  as  they  were  in  the  harbor,  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  storm.  All  of 
these  war  vessels  were  wrecked  except  two;  the  British  and  one  German  ves¬ 
sel  escaped.  There  was  one  war  vessel,  I  have  forgotten  whether  German  or 
American,  but  I  think  German,  which  made  an  heroic  fight  against  fate.  Its 
commander  had  every  available  man,  naked  to  the  waist,  shoveling  in  the  coal 
and  keeping  the  furnaces  at  white  heat,  getting  up  every  pound  of  steam  that 
the  great  old  ship  could  muster,  and  she  was  headed  out  into  the  teeth  of  the 
storm.  She  had  her  anchor  sunk  in  the  mud  of  the  bay,  but  the  storm  increased 
in  fury,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  it  was  seen  that  she  was  dragging  her 
anchor  and  was  certainly  going  down  to  destruction.  All  the  other  vessels 
were  straining  every  nerve  to  save  themselves;  they  had  neither  time  nor 
power  to  help.  When  the  commander  of  this  noble  ship  saw  that  she  was 
doomed,  that  every  human  effort  had  failed,  he  ran  his  colors  up  to  the  top  of 
his  mast,  he  called  every  jackie  on  deck  and  had  them  man  the  yardarms,  he 
brought  up  his  marine  band  and  stationed  it  on  the  forecastle,  and  then  they 
struck  up  the  national  air.  As  they  drifted  back  past  the  remaining  vessels 
there  blared  out  above  the  roar  of  the  storm  the  notes  of  the  national  air. 
Every  man  within  sight  knew  the  ship  was  going  down  to  certain  destruction. 
The  English  and  the  American  sailors  rushed  to  the  sides  of  their  vessels,  and 
above  the  shrieking  and  howling  of  the  tempest  was  heard  cheer  after  cheer 
of  honest,  courageous,  human  hearts  hailing  those  who  could  face  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  face  it  like  men.  [Applause.] 

When  old  Benton  saw  the  maelstrom  of  American  political  strife  had 
carried  away  the  small  vessels,  was  sweeping  away  the  little  men,  the  time¬ 
servers,  the  trimmers,  the  pickers,  and  stealers  that  get  into  politics,  and  that 
it  was  a  fight  to  the  death  with  titanic  forces,  he  put  on  every  pound  of  steam 
possible,  he  bared  his  brow  to  the  storm  and  worked  like  a  hero  to  save  him¬ 
self.  But  when  he  found  he  could  not  resist  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  he 
nailed  his  colors  to  the  mast  and  went  down  to  defeat  with  band  playing  and 
his  flag  still  flying.  I  would  not  say  that  only  a  man  big  enough  to  do  that  is 
big  enough  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  I  say  that  a  man  that  can 
do  that  is  big  enough  to  be  a  Senator  from  Missouri. 

During  the  decade  that  followed,  Missouri  continued  her  efforts  in  colo¬ 
nizing,  settling,  and  developing  the  great  empire  which  had  so  suddenly  been 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  It  was  a  wild  region, 
inhabited  only  by  roving  savages.  It  is  not  strange  that  for  many  years  the 
older  communities  of  the  East  refused  to  believe  seriously  that  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  trans-Mississippi  country  could  be  made  the  home  of  the 
white  man.  The  conviction  was  very  general  in  the  East  that  not  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  human  life  could  the  great,  barren  West  be  reclaimed. 
This  conviction  was  not  without  reasonable  foundation,  but  those  who  held  to 
this  belief  failed  to  take  into  account  the  abiding  faith  of  the  people  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  in  their  own  tremendous  powers  of  colonization.  Missoui'i  has 
been  an  empire  builder  from  the  beginning  of  her  history.  She  had  been 
working  miracles  of  exploration  and  settlement  from  the  very  dawn  of  the 
century.  After  50  years  of  dazzling  success  she  could  not  lose  faith  in  her 
own  power.  In  1850  the  building  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  was  begun  at 
St.  Louis.  During  the  next  eight  years  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the 


Iron  Mountain,  the  North  Missouri,  and  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  stretched  their 
tiny  arms  westward  from  the  Mississippi  River.  This  was  at  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  of  $24,000,000,  being  the  first  and  only  expense  of  this  kind 
which  the  people  of  Missouri,  as  a  whole,  ever  authorized. 

When  Kansas  was  thrown  open  for  settlement  in  1856,  Missouri  met  her 
first  defeat  as  a  colonizing  power.  She  undertook  to  colonize  and  settle  Kansas, 
but  without  success.  The  singular  result  has  been  that  from  that  day  to  this 
Missouri  has  continued  to  draw  more  from  Kansas  than  from  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Very  few  Missourians  go  to  Kansas,  but  thousands  of  Kansans 
go  to  Missouri  every  year. 

She  gets  the  best  blood  and  brains  of  Kansas,  and  they  are  good,  too. 
Every  good  Kansan,  when  he  gets  rich,  promptly  moves  to  Missouri  to  enlarge 
the  horizon  of  his  business  opportunity. 

The  people  of  Missouri  have  always  cherished  a  profound  belief  in  the 
inherent  right  of  every  State  to  govern  itself  and  regulate  its  own  institutions. 
On  the  issue  of  “squatter  sovereignty”  Missouri  was  the  only  State,  except 
New  Jersey,  to  give  its  electoral  vote  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1860.  Although  a  slaveholding  State,  her  attachment  to  the  Union 
was  strong.  When  the  dark  clouds  of  the  Civil  War  gathered  over  our  devoted 
country,  the  storm  broke  with  pitiless  fury  upon  the  State  of  Missouri.  A  man 
in  the  extreme  North  or  one  in  the  extreme  South  had  little  difficulty  in 
choosing  his  political  ground.  He  was  carried  along  in  the  rush  of  the  political 
opinion  of  his  section.  It  cost  something,  however,  to  have  political  opinions 
in  Missouri,  and  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  property  were  engulfed  in 
the  frightful  maelstrom  of  civil  strife.  Her  military  strength  was  taxed  as  was 
that  of  no  other  State.  Between  1861  and  1865  Missouri  furnished  109,000 
men  to  the  Union  Army  and  50,000  to  the  Confederate  Army.  The  startling 
nature  of  these  figures  is  apparent  when  we  understand  that  she  sent  47  per 
cent  of  all  men  of  military  age  into  the  Union  Army  and  23  per  cent  of  all* 
men  of  military  age  into  the  Confederate  Army.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  her 
fighting  men  were  in  the  two  armies.  It  is  possible  that  large  numbers  en¬ 
tered  the  armies  of  the  South  of  whom  no  record  can  be  obtained.  The  ravages 
of  the  Civil  War  left  deep  scars  on  the  fair  breast  of  Missouri.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  then,  and  each  recurring  springtide  has  spread  its  mantle  of 
green  over  the  wounds;  summer  has  touched  them  with  the  gold  of  its  harvest; 
autumn  for  a  brief  space  revives  the  crimson  glory  until  old  winter  brings  the 
white  flag  of  truce  and  spreads  the  snowy  couch  for  the  birth  of  a  newer, 
better  year.  [Applause.] 

Most  historians,  for  some  reason  or  other,  stop  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be,  unless  that  titanic  struggle  so  stunned 
the  muse  of  history  that  she  is  unable  to  resume  the  commonplace  of  peaceful 
progress.  The  highest  ambition  of  the  human  soul  is  not  realized  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  property,  even  in  a  noble  cause.  Greater  is  he  who  can 
create,  develop  and  build  up;  he  who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before.  ’Tis  as  the  poet  has  said  about  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  oak: 

Thou  can’st  not  censure  more  than  we 
The  vandal  hand  that  laid  thee  low, 

For  any  fool  can  fell  a  tree 

But.it  takes  a  god  to  make  one  grow. 

[Applause.] 

In  the  half  century  that  has  followed  the  civil  strife  Missouri  has  not  only 
healed  her  own  wounds,  but  has  sent  forth  her  sons  in  ceaseless  stream  to  all 
the  Commonwealths  of  the  western  land.  On  the  sun-baked  plains  and  on  the 
bleak  mountains,  where  permanent  human  habitation  was  considered  impos¬ 
sible,  the  divine  alchemy  of  science  has  transmuted  all  the  baser  elements  of 
stubborn  nature  into  the  gold  of  human  progress.  The  desert  has  been  taught 
to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  the  mountain  fortresses  have  been  carried  by 
assault  until  they  have  received  their  invaders  within  their  own  bosoms  and 
furnished  them  homes  in  fruitful  valleys.  Missouri’s  fair  daughter,  Oklahoma, 
came  into  the  Union  only  four  years  ago,  and  now  has  a  greater  population  and 
more  electoral  votes  than  half  the  New  England  States.  Northern  Texas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming  and  Montana  are  being  cultivated  and  developed  by  colonies  of 
M  ssourians.  Missouri  has  given  freely  of  her  sons,  and  especially  of  her 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Is  her  work  closed  with  the  admission  to  the 
Union  of  the  last  of  her  family,  or  is  it  just  begun  ?  She  can  turn  now  to  her 
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own  development  and  gather  up  some  of  the  scattered  wealth  that  has  been 
disregarded  in  the  hurried  march  of  progress.  A  scientific  writer  has  stated 
that  Missouri  is  one  of  the  richest  and,  economically,  the  most  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  district  in  the  known  world. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  resources  in  Missouri  are  remarkable.  It  is  said 
that  if  a  hostile  army  were  to  surround  entirely  the  State  and  besiege  it  with 
the  design  of  starving  it  into  submission  Missouri  could  subsist  upon  her  own 
resources  without  aid  from  the  outside  world  and  maintain  the  highest  degree 
of  civilization  known  to  man;  Not  only  so,  but  the  Missourians  would  have  an 
enormous  surplus  of  products  to  throw  over  the  borders  to  their  besieging  foes. 
In  the  last  decade,  while  the  cities  of  Missouri  have  grown  enormously,  she  has 
suffered  a  loss  in  her  agricultural  population.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  her  farm  lands  has  been  102  per  cent.  Her  mineral 
wealth  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  One-third  of  her  surface  is  underlain  with 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  coal.  She  contains  the  greatest  zinc  mines  in  the 
world  and  is  an  enormous  producer  of  lead.  She  is  the  first  in  the  production 
of  nickel  and  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  copper,  silver,  iron, 
barytes,  and  cement.  Her  climate  and  soil  seem  to  have  been  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  best  grades  of  hardwood  lumber,  especially  white 
oak  and  the  beautiful  black  walnut  that  is  now7  becoming  so  rare.  The  fruit- 
culture  possibilities  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  have  well  repaid  the  scientific 
study  which  is  being  devoted  to  this  pursuit.  Southern  Missouri  has  long  been 
known  as  the  land  of  the  big  red  apple,  and  now  she  is  known  as  the  land  of  the 
big  red  strawberry.  The  crop  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruit  has  become 
an  enormous  commercial  asset.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  lowlands  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  that  are  being 
drained  and  cultivated.  The  richness  of  these  reclaimed  lands  and  their  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  culture  of  cotton  are  rapidly  increasing  the  wealth  of  that  section 
of  the  State.  The  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  Missouri  has  just  be¬ 
gun.  In  the  past  only  the  land  easiest  of  cultivation  was  occupied,  but  now 
science  is  unlocking  many  treasure  houses  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  There  is  at 
least  a  half  million  acres  of  bottom  land  along  the  Missouri  River  and  its  trib¬ 
utaries  which,  when  reclaimed,  will  prove  to  be  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The 
gentle  slopes  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  are  the  abode  of  both  beauty  and  health. 
The  death  rate  of  the  State  is  low  and  the  measure  of  human  efficiency  is 
high.  Missouri  is  the  poultry  queen.  The  value  of  her  poultry  product  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  State  or  district  in  the  world. 

In  1909  the  faithful  hen  brought  to  the  Missouri  farmer  $46,000,000.  The 
Missouri  hen  could  build  the  Panama  Canal  and  pay  the  entire  expense  year 
by  year  without  aid.  She  would  be  thoroughly  willing  to  undertake  this 
great  public  work  at  her  own  cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Missouri 
hog  could  dig  the  canal  in  three  roots  without  stopping  to  grunt.  It  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  eulogize  our  old  friend,  the  Missouri  mule,  our  country’s  best  reliance 
in  both  peace  and  war.  In  1909  the  total  natural  products  of  Missouri,  not 
including,  of  course,  her  wealth  of  manufactures,  was  worth  the  enormous  sum 
of  $530,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $342,000,000  were  surplus  products  that  were 
sent  to  market,  the  balance  being  consumed  or  manufactured  within  the  State. 

A  short  time  ago  the  old  capitol  building  of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City, 
which  was  constructed  in  1837,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Missouri  will  erect  a 
new  capitol  fully  in  keeping  in  size,  value,  and  artistic  beauty  with  the  great¬ 
ness  and  wealth  of  the  State.  She  can  erect  the  most  magnificent  building  in 
the  world  and  furnish  it  complete  with  every  convenience  that  modern  science 
can  suggest,  or  modem  art  can  design,  and  all  of  it,  down  to  the  most  minute 
detail,  be  the  product  of  Missouri.  Her  own  granite  could  lay  the  foundations; 
her  building  stone  of  beautiful  shades  could  rear  the  lofty  walls;  her  onyx  and 
her  marble  could  decorate  the  halls  of  legislation;  her  iron,  lead,  and  zinc 
could  furnish  the  metal  work;  her  polished  hard  woods  could  luxuriously  fit 
and  furnish  the  offices  and  committee  rooms;  her  native  glass  could  add  its 
crystal  beauty;  her  cobalt  and  other  minerals  could  paint  the  woodwork  or 
emblazon  upon  glistening  walls  of  Missouri  plaster  brilliant  pictures  of  her 
romantic  history,  and  in  the  sunlight  above  could  shine  the  burnished  dome  of 
Missouri  copper. 

For  a  century  emigration  has  flowed  from  and  through  Missouri  to  fill  the 
apparently  insatiable  demands  of  the  West.  Uncle  Sam  had  a  boundless  ex¬ 
tent  of  free  land  which  tempted  the  age-long  land  hunger  of  the  white  race. 
Today  those  free  lands  are  gone.  Uncle  Sam  has  no  more  farms  to  give  away, 
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except  where  the  expense  of  irrigation  must  precede  cultivation.  The  tide  of 
white  civilization  has  rolled  westward,  and  ever  westward,  until  at  length  it 
dashed  itself  against  the  shores  of  Far  Cathay.  It  can  go  no  farther,  but  must 
plant  its  standard  forever  in  the  greatest  natural  home  of  white  civilization — 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Every  man  has  his  pet  insanity,  and  I  have  mine.  It  is  a  profound  and  un- 
shakeable  belief  in  the  greatness  of  the  Middle  West.  Nowhere  in  the  known 
world  is  there  such  a  vast  expanse  of  fertile  region  under  one  government,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Russia,  and  Russia  is  a  hundred  years  behind  us  in  development.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  contains  a  wealth  of  natural  resources  surpassing  in  sober 
fact  the  far-famed  riches  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Missouri  has  a  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  that  would  make  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Italy  look  like  an  arid 
desert.  She  has  a  variety  of  crops  that  would  put  to  shame  the  fairest  fields 
of  fertile  France.  She  has  the  forests  and  the  mines,  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  and  the  mighty  cities,  where  the  smoke  from  countless  factories  rolls  up 
like  incense  upon  the  altar  of  industry.  With  it  all,  she  has  a  restless  and  in¬ 
domitable  race  peopling  this  vast  empire;  a  race  that  has  planted  civilization 
in  the  wilderness,  that  has  snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat;  that  has 
conquered  the  savage,  harnessed  nature,  and  laughs  at  time,  distance,  and 
difficulties.  [Applause.] 

With  such  an  empire,  and  with  such  a  race,  what  may  she  not  hope?  To 
her  agricultural  strength  we  will  add  commercial  supremacy  and  financial  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  will  adorn  her  with  learning  from  the  humble  district  school  to 
the  lordly  university.  We  will  crown  her  with  art,  and  music,  and  letters,  and 
political  science,  and  philanthropy,  and  all  that  beautifies,  sweetens,  and  en¬ 
nobles  human  life.  And  high  above  the  old  Commonwealth  we  want  to  see 
wave  once  more  the  banner  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  emblazoned  with  the 
people’s  motto:  “Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  special  privileges  to  none.” 
[Prolonged  applause.] 
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FORT  OSAGE 

First  Settlement  in  Jackson  County. 

Site  marked  “Fort  Point,”  Lewis  and  Clark  Map,  1804. 

Fort  established  September,  1808. 

Unofficially  called  Fort  Clark. 

Officially  christened  “Fort  Osage”  Nov.  13,  1808. 

Evacuated  June,  1813  (War  of  1812). 

Established  at  Arrow  Rock,  1813. 

Re-established  on  original  site,  1816. 

Practically  abandoned  1822. 

Officially  dismantled  1827. 

In  1682  La  Salle  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France,  of  the  vast  territory  now  known  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
And  though  the  attention  of  the  earliest  Catholic  missionaries  and 
explorers  had  been  drawn  to  the  great  natural  resources  abounding 
in  that  part  of  that  territory,  now  called  “Missouri,”  nothing  was 
done  toward  a  permanent  settlement  on  its  soil  until  the  founding 
of  St.  Genevieve,  1732-5. 

In  1764,  Laclede  and  Chouteau,  drawn  by  the  possibilities  of 
the  fur  trade  in  this  quarter,  founded  a  station  a  short  distance 
north  of  St.  Genevieve,  also  on  the  Mississippi,  and  named  it  St. 
Louis.  They  were  unaware  that  they  were  settling  on  Spanish 
territory,  and  it  was  some  months  before  news  of  the  transfer  to 
Spain,  1768,  reached  this  frontier.  In  1800  the  tract  was  retroceded 
to  France  and,  in  1804,  by  a  straight  cash  transaction,  transferred 
to  the  United  States.  Truly  a  monumental  deal  in  realty. 

Probably  in  no  other  territory  of  the  Union  did  the  early  ex¬ 
plorer  find  as  large  an  Indian  population,  tribes  of  longer  residence, 
or  of  less  nomadic  tendency,  than  did  the  pioneers  of  that  wilder¬ 
ness,  now  called  “Missouri.”  It  is,  however,  with  the  chief  of  these 
several  tribal  divisions,  the  Osage  nation  (Wa-ca-ce,  Wazhazhe, 
Ouchage,  etc.)  that  this  paper  is  interested. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  three  branches 
of  the  Osages : 

The  Great  Osages . Pa-he-tsi,1 2  “Campers  on  the  mountains” 

The  Little  Osages . U-tseh-si,  “Campers  in  the  Lowlands” 

And  the  Arkansas  Band . San-tsu-kci,  “Campers  on  the  Highlands” 

The  Arkansas  branch  were  also  called  “Osage  des  Chenes” 
(Osage  of  the  Oaks)  ;  “Chenes”  suffering  many  perversions  at  the 
mercy  of  frontier  pronunciation. 

The  tribal  division  into  “Great”  and  “Little”  was  at  a  remote 
period.  Early  records  differ  as  to  the  date  and  cause  of  the  event ; 
strangely  enough  the  Indians,  themselves,  seem  to  be  devoid  of  all 
tradition  in  this  regard.  The  rise  of  the  Arkansas  Band  is  of 
recent  history.  For  many  years  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
Osage  tribes  had  been  held  by  Auguste  Chouteau  and  his  brother, 
Pierre.  This  monopoly  was  transferred  to  Manuel  Lisa,  a  Spaniard, 
about  1800.  Members  of  both  original  tribes,  seceded,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  settled  on  the  Arkansas  river,  where  Pierre  Chouteau  still 
owned  the  trading  privileges  with  the  Indians..  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  Great  and  Little  tribes  made  this  exodus.  Cashe-segra,  or  “Big 
Track,”  was  the  nominal  chief  of  this  new  branch  of  the  Osage 
nation,  the  Arkansas  Band,  but  Clermont  (Iron  Bird),  or  the  “Man 
Who  Builds  Towns,”  was  the  greatest  chief  and  greatest  man  of 

1  15th  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  162. 

2  Houck’s  History  of  Missouri,  Vol.  II,  p.  51. 
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that  tribe.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  chiefs  over  the  Arkansas  for 
a  certain  period,  at  least,  were  placed  in  power  by  Chouteau. 

At  that  time  the  villages  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osages  were 
on  the  upper  Osage  river  and  its  branches.  As  a  nation,  the  Osages 
were  the  hereditary  owners  of  that  rich  territory  between  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  west  from  the  Mississippi.  They 
had  hunted,  and  fished,  and  built  their  “towns”  on  this  area  for 
centuries.  The  earliest  explorers  found  them  in  possession.  Their 
name  means  “strong-arm, ”  probably  in  recognition  of  which,  they 
always  kept  their  right  arm  bare  to  the  shoulder.1 

The  nation  was  composed  of  twenty-one  clans.  It  seemed  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Kaw  tribe  than  any  other  division  of 
their  parental  stock — the  Siouan.  Their  religious  beliefs  were  simi¬ 
lar  and  many  of  their  customs.  An  interesting  myth  is  auoted 
here  regarding  their  origin ;  it  being  the  only  such  myth  of  Indian 
origin  relating  directly  to  the  Missouri  river. 

This  myth2  was  printed  in  connection  with  the  visit  to  France, 
in  1827,  of  six  Osage  Indians:  “They  are  in  general,  very  hand¬ 
some  men,  very  well  made.  Those  who  have  come  to  visit  France 
were  not  chosen  for  their  beauty  of  form.  After  a  very  old  tradi¬ 
tion  established  among  them,  they  take  their  origin  from  a  snail, 
who,  from  the  borders  of  the  Osage,  where  he  lived,  was  carried 
away  by  a  flood  into  the  Missouri,  and  thrown  out  upon  its  banks. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  having  made  him  increase  in  size  and  become 
a  man,  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  A  beaver  disputed  the 
possession  of  it  with  him,  but  everything  arranged  itself  through 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  beaver.  It  is  from  this  union 
that  this  tribe  came.  For  a  long  time  the  Osages  respected  the 
lives  of  its  maternal  parents,  the  beavers.  At  present,  when  its 
skin  is  of  such  great  value,  they  spare  them  no  more,  and  they  have 
concentrated  all  their  family  affection  upon  the  snails,  which  are 
good  for  nothing.”  (A  beaver  skin  about  that  time  brought  seven 
dollars.) 

While  the  Osage  lived  in  peace  with  others  of  the  same  stock, 
as  the  Kaw,  Oteo,  Ponca  and  Quapaw,  he  was  frequently  at  war 
with  the  Cherokees,  or  the  Chickasaw,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Ioways, 
Sauks  and  Foxes.  It  was  the  Osage’s  boast  that  he  had  “never  shed 
the  blood  of  the  white  man.”  This  was  generally  accepted  by 
early  travelers,  and  was  generally  true,  after  retrocession  of  the 
Territory  by  Spain  to  France. 

Louis  Bringier  in  his  travels  among  the  tribe  (1818),  wrote: 
“Among  the  Osages  there  are  some  insubordinate  stragglers,  who 
commit  depredations  abroad;  but  in  their  villages,  as  in  those  of 
other  tribes,  a  stranger  is  in  more  security  than  he  would  be  in  any 
civilized  city.” 

The  Indian  did  not  hesitate  to  chastise  and  start  home¬ 
ward  the  white  hunter  found  on  what  had  been  the  Osage’s  own 
hunting  grounds,  for  long  generations;  but,  there  had  been  no 
seated  tribal  hatred  evinced  toward  the  American,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  universal  Indian  name  of  “Long  Knives,”  or  No-ya-tun-gar  in  4 
the  Osage  tongue.  Toward  the  Frenchman  he  was  cordial. 

iPike  Expedition.  (Coues.)  Vol.  I,  368. 

2Kans.  His.  Coll.  Vol.  XIV:462.  (W.  E.  Connelly.) 
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He  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  incoming  American  as  a  menace 
to  his  own  possessions.  They  loved  their  homes  and  tilled  their 
fields.1 

So  it  was,  apparently  with  full  confidence  that  the  delegation 
of  Osage  chiefs  and  warriors  visited  Washington  in  1804  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  promise  from  the  “Great  Father,”  Thomas  Jefferson,  July 
12th,  that  they  should  have  a  fort  and  trading-station  built  near 
their  “towns.”2  This  was  in  1804.3  Cahatonga,  “White  Hairs,” 
was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Great  Osage  at  this  time.  This  was 
not  his  first  visit  from  home.  Flint,  in  his  “Recollections,”  page 
155,  mentions  that  this  soubriquet,  “White  Hairs”  had  been  won  at 
the  defeat  of  Maj. -General  St.  Clair  in  1791. 

Two  years  later,  1806,  a  second  delegation  visited  Washington 
with  the  same  urgent  entreaty.  Again,  the  President  promised  to 
grant  their  wishes.  However,  it  was  not  until  1808  that  a  move 
was  made  to  redeem  these  promises.  By  that  time,  the  amazing 
report  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  along  the  length  of  the 
Missouri  river  was  drawing  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  this  quarter 
and  its  illimitable  resources.  May  17,  1808,  the  War  Department 
sent  the  following  instructions  to  Colonel  Thomas  Hunt  at  Fort 
Bellefontaine,  near  St.  Louis:  “The  government  having  concluded 
to  establish  a  trading-house  on  the  Osage  River  ....  this  is  to 
request  you  to  establish  a  military  post  as  a  guard  to  each  of  those 

trading  houses .  Each  post  ought  to  consist  of  30  men . 

A  stockade  work  with  a  block-house  ought  to  be  erected  with  bar¬ 
racks,  &c.  ....  I  shall  request  ....  Genl.  Clark  to  go  with  Mr. 
Sibley,  the  other  agent,  up  the  Osage  River  to  aid  him  to  fix  on  a 

suitable  site  for  the  house  and  post .  You  will  please  to  send 

with  him  a  party  of  thirty  men,  under  a  suitable  officer  with  in¬ 
structions  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  a  blockade  (?) 
work  as  soon  as  possible. 

(War  Department  Military  Book  No.  3.) 

The  “Genl.”  Clark  named  was  William  Clark,  who  had  been 
made  a  Brigadier-General,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition;  he  had  also,  in  1807,  been  made 
Indian  Agent  for  this  Territory. 

“Mr.  Sibley”4  was  George  Champlin  Sibley,  who  was  in  St. 
Louis  as  an  employee  of  the  Indian  Department.  Under  the  same 
date  as  above  given,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  Henry  Dearborn:  “Your  compensation  as  Agent  at 
the  factory  at  the  Osage  River  will  be  800  dollars  a  year  salary 
and  365  dollars  annually,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  with  an  allowance 
of  200  dollars  as  an  outfit  for  the  purchase  of  domestic  utensils 
and  25  dollars  annually  for  the  same  purchase.”5 

June  25th,  General  Clark  wrote  to  the  Department,  remon¬ 
strating  against  establishing  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  as 
it  is  navigable  for  only  a  short  distance,  and  suggesting  that  “some 
situation  on  the  Missouri  above  that  river,  would  be  more  (illeg¬ 
ible)  to  the  Osage  tribe.6 

lSee  Pike’s  memorable  expedition  up  the  Osage  River  in  1806.  Coues’  ed. 

2 Long’s  Expedition  (Thwaites’  ed.)  Vol.  XVI:273. 

SHouck’s  Hist,  of  Mo.  Vol.  I,  p.  192. 

4Born  in  Mass,  in  1782. 

■’’From  War  Department  files. 
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On  August  18th,  Eli  B.  Clemson,  Captain  1st  Reg.  U.  S.  Inf., 
first  commander  of  the  Fort,  with  his  men  and  Mr.  Sibley,  the 
factor,  started  by  keel-boat  up  the  Missouri.  General  Clark,  with 
eighty  mounted  militia,  set  out  a  few  days  later,  overland.  On 
Sept.  4th,1  Captain  Clemson  informed  the  War  Department  that 
both  parties  “were  in  on  the  Missouri  River  four  miles  above  (what 
was  even  then  known  as  ‘Fire  Prairie’2) ;  the  spot  of  ground  for  an 
establishment  General  Clark  is  authorized  by  the  Government  to 
select,  which  I  doubt  not  will  go  on  rapidly.” 

Captain  Boone  with  an  interpreter  was  despatched  to  the 
Osages’  villages,  about  eighty  miles  due  south,  to  request  the 
Indians  to  settle  near  the  Fort. 

Clark,  in  his  remonstrance,  evidently  had  a  definite  site  in 
mind  for  this  Fort.  He  and  Lewis  on  their  voyage  up  the  river, 
1804,  had  observed  the  high  bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
(near  the  present  town  of  Sibley)  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  fort,  and 
laid  the  place  upon  their  maps  as  “Fort  Point.”3 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  building  of  the  fort,  a  letter  from 
George  C.  Sibley  to  his  brother,  Samuel,  under  date  Fort  Osage,4 
Dec.  13,  1808:  ....  “Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  we  have  nearly 
completed  our  Fort;  we  had  it  so  far  finished  on  the  13th  (No¬ 
vember)  ult.  as  to  be  perfectly  defensible  against  the  Indians, 
should  they  be  disposed  to  hostilities,  and  on  that  day  it  was  in 
due  form  christened  ‘Fort  Osage’  with  the  customary  parade  and 
salute. 

“Ever  since  I  set  foot  on  this  ground  I  have  been  busily  en¬ 
gaged  with  Indians,  deputations  from  various  tribes  have  been 
here  to  see  our  establishment,  and  to  give  assurances  of  their 
friendly  intentions  toward  the  United  States.  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  trading  with  them  and  have  now  no  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  establishment.  So  that  I  look  with  certainty  for  an  increase 
of  salary  in  the  spring  .  .  .  .  ”3 

September  28,  1808,  Governor  Lewis  Meriwether  by  letter4 
appointed  Sibley  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  expressing  a  wish  to  name 
someone  “who  will  reside  permanently  at  the  establishment  near 
Fire  Prairie.”  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  first  such  appointment  to  be  made  in  what  later  became  Jack- 
son  County.  Sibley’s  acceptance  was  returned  in  the  following 
language  under  date,  Nov.  13,  1808:  “I  have  to  beg  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  my  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  been  pleased  to  do  me 
by  appointing  me  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  will  accept  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment  for  the  present  seeing  that  it  is  your  wish,  and  will 
attend  to  the  duties  thereof  when  duly  qualified  (which  I  know 
not  how  to  effect)  and  whenever  they  do  not  interfere  with  my 
other  public  avocations.”5 

“The  location  of  the  fort  and  trading-station,”  Sibley  in  a 
report6  stated,  “was  a  gratuitous  act  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  before  the  fort  was  completed  it  assumed  a  very  different 
character.”  Here  in  the  fall  of  1808  the  Great  and  Little  Osages 

iFrom  War  Department  files. 

2So  named  because  several  Indians  lost  their  lives  in  a  prairie  fire  in  the 
locality.  J.  Long’s  Travels.  (London,  1823)  p.  250. 

3Thwaites’  Early  Western  Travels..  Vol.  V,  p.  60.  (Note.) 

^Letter  in  archives  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis. 

5Ibid. 

6Early  Western  Travels,  (Thwaites),  Vol.  XVI,  p.  273. 
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had  gathered,  drawn  thither  by  the  partial  compliance  of  the 
Government  with  their  entreaties  (a  fort  “near  their  towns”  would 
not  have  been  on  the  site  selected)  and  the  representation  that  the 
Missouri  River  site  was  superior  to  their  homes  in  the  southwest. 

Nov.  8th,  Peter  (Pierre)  Chouteau,  General  Agent  for  the 
Indians,  arrived  at  the  fort.  He  assembled  the  Great  and  Little 
Osage  chiefs  in  Council  on  the  10th  and  stated  to  them  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  treaty,  which  he  said  Governor  (Meriwether)  Lewis 
had  authorized  him  to  execute  with  them.  He  closed  his  state¬ 
ment  by  saying,1  according  to  the  Factor,  George  C.  Sibley,  “in 
very  nearly  the  following  words:” 

“You  have  heard  this  treaty  explained  to  you;  those  who 
come  forward  and  sign  it,  shall  be  considered  the  friends  of  the 
United  States,  and  treated  accordingly;  those  who  refuse  to  come 
forward  and  sign  it,  shall  be  considered  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  treated  accordingly. 

“The  Osages  replied  in  substance  :2  ‘That  if  their  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Father  wanted  a  part  of  their  land,  he  must  have  it ;  that  he 
was  rich  and  powerful,  they  were  poor  and  pitiful.  What  could 
they  do  ?  He  had  demanded  their  land  and  had  thought  proper  to 
offer  them  something  in  return  for  it.  They  had  no  choice;  they 
must  either  sign  the  treaty,  or  be  declared  enemies  by  the  United 
States.' 

“The  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  the  same  day;  and  so 
much  were  the  Indians  awed  by  the  threat  of  Mr.  Chouteau,  that 
a  very  unusual  number  of  them  touched  the  pen;  many  of  whom 
knew  no  more  the  purport  of  the  act,  than  if  they  had  been  a 
hundred  miles  off.  And,  I  here  assert  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  to  this 
day  (1819)  the  treaty  is  not  fairly  understood  by  a  single  Osage.” 

“Thus  the  trading  house  (and  Fort),  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  gratuitously,  in  conformity  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Osage  Chiefs  and  repeated  promises  of  the  President,  was 
made  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  lands  acquired  under  that  treaty 
by  the  United  States.  In  April,  1810,  this  treaty  was  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  was  duly  proclaimed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  law  of  the  land. 

“The  Osages  complained  of  the  delay  which  took  place  between 
its  signature  (from  which  time  it  was  binding  on  them)  and  the 
payment  of  the  first  and  second  annuities,  which  was  not  made 
till  September,  1811.  The  trading  house  was  kept  up  and  well 
supplied  early  in  June,  1813,  at  which  time  the  establishment  was, 
by  order,  broken  up,  and  has  been  discontinued  since  then,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  expostulations  and  entirely  against  the  consent  of  the 
Osages.  who  considered  the  trading  house  as  the  only  benefit  they 
had  acquired  by  the  treaty.”3 

The  more  important  provisions  of  this  treaty,  by  which  the 
Osage  nation  signed  away  such  a  rich  property  on  such  short  notice, 
follow: 


lEarly  Western  Travels,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  273-4,  Thwaites’  ed.  Quoted  from  report 
made  in  war  Department  during  the  war  of  1812. 

2Tbte  sPeech  has  been  attributed  to  Ca-ha-ton-ga,  chief  of  the  Great  Osages. 

•^Sibley  repeated  this  from  his  report  to  Maj.  S.  H.  Long  during  his  stay  at  the 
Fort.  August,  1819. 
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Article  One,  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble,  required  them  to 
abandon  their  historic  towns  on  the  Osage  River.  “The  United 
States  being  anxious  to  promote  peace,  friendship,  and  intercourse 
with  the  Osage  tribes,  to  afford  them  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  insults  and  injuries  of  other 
Indians,  situated  near  the  settlements  of  the  white  people,  have 
thought  proper  to  build  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
a  few  miles  above  the  Fire  Prairie,  and  do  agree  to  garrison  the 
same  with  as  many  regular  troops  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  deem  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  all  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  nations,  who  reside  at  this  place, 
and  who  do  strictly  conform  to  and  pursue  the  counsels,  or  ad¬ 
monitions,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  his 
subordinate  officers. 

Secondly.  “The  United  States  being  also  anxious  that  the 
Great  and  Little  Osage,  resident  aforesaid,  should  be  regularly 
supplied  with  every  species  of  merchandise,  which  their  comfort 
may  hereafter  require,  do  engage  to  establish  at  this  place,  and 
permanently  to  cause  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  well-assorted 
stock  of  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  with  them  on  moderate 
terms  for  their  peltries  and  furs. 

In  Article  Third:  “The  United  States  agrees  to  furnish  at 
the  fort  for  their  use,  a  blacksmith,  and  tools  to  mend  their  arms 
and  utensils ;  to  build  for  them,  a  horse-mill  or  water-mill,  to  fur¬ 
nish  ploughs,  and  to  build  a  block-house  for  the  head-chief  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Osage  nations,  such  houses  to  be  near  the  fort.” 

In  Article  Four  the  government  agreed  to  pay  all  indebted¬ 
ness  charged  against  the  tribes  by  the  whites  through  thievery, 
upon  legal  proof  of  the  offense,  to  the  total  amount  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  date  (1808). 

Article  Five  promises  to  deliver  at  Fire  Prairie,  or  St.  Louis, 
yearly,  to  the  Great  Osage  nation,  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  annually;  and  to  the  Little  Osage  nation, 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars;  “reckoning  the 
value  of  said  merchandise  at  the  first  cost  thereof,  in  the  city,  or 
place  in  the  United  States  where  the  same  shall  have  been  pro¬ 
cured.  In  addition,  the  United  States  have  at,  and  before,  the 
signature  of  these  articles  paid  to  the  Great  Osage  nation  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  and  to  the  Little  Osage  nation  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  dollars.” 

Article  Six  requires  the  second  concession  from  the  Osage,  and 
reads :  “In  consideration  of  the  advantages,  which  we  derive  from 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the  foregoing  articles,  we,  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage,  for  ourselves  and  our 
nations,  respectively”  .  .  .  ‘ceded  and  relinquished  forever’  all 

lands  which  lie  east  of  a  line  beginning  at  Ft.  Clark  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  five  miles  above  Fire  Prairie  running  due  south  to  the 
Arkansas,  down  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi  and  all  lands  sit¬ 
uated  northwardly  of  the  Missouri  River.”  Also  in  the  same 
Article  the  tribes  ceded  and  relinquished  forever  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  tract  of  land  two  leagues  square  to  embrace  Ft.  Clark.1 

lFive  days  later  the  Fort  was  named  Osage.  There  were  two  Fort  Clarks;  one 
among  the  Mandans  and  the  other,  Clark’s  Fort,  in  Lincoln  County,  Mo. 
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A  provision  allowing  the  Osage  tribes  to  hunt  over  their 
ancient  territory,  with  certain  reservations,  applied  to  those  In¬ 
dians  who  had  put  themselves  “under  the  protection  of  Fort  Clark 
and  who  observe  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty.”  These  were  the 
more  important  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  signers  of  the  treaty  were : 

P.  Chouteau  (Agent). 

E.  B.  Clemson,  Capt.  1st  Reg.  Inf. 

L.  Lorimer,  Lt.  1st  Reg.  Inf. 

Reazen  Lewis,  Sub-agent1  Indian  Affairs. 

Papuisea,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Big  Osage. 

Nichu  Malli,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Little  Osage,  followed  by  the  “marks” 
of  ninety-nine  little  chiefs  and  warriors  of  both  tribes.  The  same  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  Arkansas  Band  in  St.  Louis,  August  31,  1809.  General  Clark, 
“The  Indian’s  Friend,”  signed  for  the  Government  and  Clermont2  for  his  tribe, 
his  tribe. 

With  all  the  dissatisfaction  that  might  have  arisen  through 
the  precipitation  of  the  treaty  upon  them,  the  strong  pressure  used 
in  its  furtherance,  and  the  slackness  of  the  Government  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  own  pledges,  there  is  but  little  account  of  resentful,  or 
embittered  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Osage  nation;  this  was 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  friendship  for  the  Chouteaus,  with 
whom  they  had  maintained  close  trade  relations  for  many  years ; 
and  their  strong  confidence  in  General  William  Clark,  whom  they 
also  called  “Red  Head.” 

In  compliance  with  the  first  Article  of  the  treaty,  a  number 
of  members  from  both  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  tribes  gathered 
about  the  fort.  At  one  time,  a  statement  says,  there  were  in  camp 
eighteen  hundred  souls  near  the  fort.  Henry  M.  Brackenridge 
says  fifteen  hundred  warriors  from  all  three  tribes  were  gathered 
there  in  the  spring  of  1811. 3  Of  the  three  divisions,  the  Arkansas 
were  the  more  attached  to  the  Americans. 

April  28,  1810,  Mr.  Sibley  was  appointed  Indian  resident 
agent  at  the  Fort,  with  a  salary  of  $300  per  annum.  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  addressed  to  General  Clark,  one  gains  an  insight 
into  the  real  quality  of  the  man,  and  his  admirable  fitness  for  any 
position  connected  with  the  tribes: 

“My  experience  fairly  justifies  the  opinion  I  had  long  ago 
taken  up,  and  fully  confirms  me  in  it,  that  the  factors  at  the  dis¬ 
tant  outposts  in  the  Indian  country  ought  to  be  authorized  to 
transact,  not  only  the  usual  business  of  Trade,  but  also  to  exercise 
the  authority  &  to  perform  the  usually  given  to  and  required  from 
Sub.  Indn.  Agents — by  adding  to  the  Factor's  instructions  those 
given  to  the  Sub.  Indn.  Agents,  much,  very  much  trouble  and  con¬ 
fusion  would  be  prevented,  and  the  Factors  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  render  infinitely  better  service  to  the  Public,  and  better 
to  promote  the  humane  and  benevolent  objects  of  the  Government 
in  their  Trading-Houses. 

“A  trader  is  unquestionably  the  only  sure  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Govt,  in  times  of  Peace  to  govern  distant  Indian 
Tribes,  as  it  is  in  fact  at  all  times  the  great  Lever  by  which  to 

lThis  should  be  “Reuben”  Lewis,  a  brother  of  Meriwether  Lewis. 

2Tne  “Warwick”  of  the  Osage  nation,  Chouteau,  had  made  Clermont  a  chief. 
The  hereditary  chief  of  the  Great  Osages,  his  place  had  been  usurped  by  Ca-ha- 
tong-ha.  while  he  (Clermont)  was  a  child.  When  a  chance  came  to  secede  from 
the  tribe,  he  seized  it.  Zebulon  Pike,  Vol.  I,  p.  368. 

3Early  Western  Travels,  Vol.  V,  p.  60. 
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move  to  alter  and  direct  their  Policy  and  conduct  toward  us,  (.) 
Trade  ought  clearly  to  be  managed  by  responsible  agents  (I  speak 
here  of  Public  Trade)  having  authority  independent  of  any  other 
person  at  their  respective  Posts,  to  transact  all  Public  business 
with  the  Indians,  agreeably  to  written  instructions  from  the  Govt, 
or  its  proper  Agents  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Good  of  the  Indian  service  does  absolutely  require  that  there 
should  be  but  one  Person  at  each  of  our  Trading  Establishments 
or  (Military  Posts)  in  the  Indian  Country  authorized,  or  even 
; permitted  to  speak  to  Indians  on  Public  business,  and  that  person 
made  responsible  for  his  words  and  acts.  You  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  Indian  concerns  to  see  at  once  the  irresistible 
truth  of  the  above  observation. 

“It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this,  my  decided  opinion,  founded  in 
the  careful  and  minute  observations  of  near  two  years  in  the 
Indian  country,  that  alone  would  induce  me  to  accept  the  humble 
office  which  you  say  The  Secy,  of  War  is  willing  for  me  to  exer¬ 
cise  at  Fort  Osage. 

“Viewing  this  matter  in  the  light  that  truth  and  candor  place 
it  before  me,  I  conceive  that  the  Govt,  has  a  right  to  require  of 
me  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Sub.  Indn  Agent  in  addition  to  my 
duties  as  Factor  under  the  present  arrangement,  seeing  that  the 
two  offices  are  in  their  very  nature  inseparable,  therefore  I  should 
decline  to  accept  of  an  additional  compensation  of  $300  per  annum, 
unless  indeed  the  Government  would  permit  and  authorize  me  to 
dispose  of  that  sum  in  suitable  Indian  presents  to  be  given  at  my 
discretion  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  the 
presence  always  of  respectable  witnesses.” 

The  spring  of  1811,  saw  several  distinguished  visitors  at  the 
Fort.  On  April  8th,  John  Bradbury  and  Thomas  Nuttall,  English 
naturalists,  arrived  traveling  in  company  with  Wilson  P.  Hunt1  on 
one  of  his  fur-trading  expeditions  up  the  Missouri.  Bradbury’s 
description  reads:2  “About  ten  o’clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Fort,  about  six  miles  distant.  We  had  not  been  long  in  sight  be¬ 
fore  we  saw  a  flag  hoisted,  and  at  noon  arrived,  when  we  were 
saluted  by  a  volley  as  we  passed  on  to  the  landing  place,  where  we 
met  Mr.  (Ramsey)  Crooks,  who  had  come  down  from  the  winter¬ 
ing  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naduet,3  to  meet  us  there.  There 
were  also  collected  at  the  landing  place,  about  two  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  Petit  Osage  nation,  whose  village  was 
then  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Fort.  We  passed 
through  them  to  pay  our  respects  to  Lt.  Brownson,4  who  then  com¬ 
manded  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Clemson.” 

He  found  the  Osage  village  to  consist  of  “about  one  hundred 
lodges  of  an  oblong  form,  the  frame  of  timber,  and  the  covering 
mats  made  of  leaves  of  the  flag,  typha  palustris.”  In  the  evening, 
the  visitors  witnessed  a  war  feast  in  the  village,  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  an  Osage  party  from  a  forage  against  the  Ioways,  in 
which  they  had  taken  seven  scalps.  These  were  paraded  through 
the  village  on  poles,  followed  by  the  warriors  decked  out  in  all 

1W.  P.  Hunt  was  head  of  the  American  Fur  Co.,  called  an  “Astorian”  enterprise. 

2Early  Western  Travels  (Thwaites’>,  Vol.  V,  pp.  59-60. 

3Nodaway  River;  a  party  of  the  Fur  Company  had  spent  the  winter  there, 
awaiting  Hunt. 

4John  Brownson;  won  a  captaincy  in  the  War  of  1812. 
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their  savage  ornaments,  and  hideously  painted  as  if  for  battle. 
On  April  10th,  the  party  resumed  its  journey  upstream,  under 
the  usual  April  showers  and  on  the  bosom  of  a  familiar  “June 
rise.” 

Two  weeks  later,  April  25th,  Manuel  Lisa’s  party  drew  into 
the  landing  dock.  Lisa  was  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  racing  madly  (as  madly  as  a  keel  boat  would  permit) 
up  the  river  in  an  effort  to  overtake  his  business  rival,  Wilson  P. 
Hunt.1  Traveling  with  Lisa  was  another  noted  naturalist,  Henry 
M.  Brackenridge.2  The  latter  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  establishment: 

“The  Fort  is  handsomely  situated  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  which  makes  an  elbow  at  this  place 
giving  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  the  river.  Its  form  is  tri¬ 
angular,  its  size  is  small,  not  calculated  for  more  than  a  company 
of  men.  A  group  of  buildings  is  formed  by  the  factory,  suttler’s 

house,  etc . The  place  is  called  Fire  Prairie.  It  is  something 

better  than  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
lodges  of  the  Little  Osage,  sixty  in  number,  are  within  gunshot  of 
the  Fort;  but  they  are  about  to  remove  to  a  prairie  three  miles 
off.  .  .  .  The  Missouri  is  now  what  the  Ohio  was  once,  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  hunters  .  .  .  while  George  Sibley  and  Manuel  Lisa  trans¬ 
acted  business  I  went  to  visit  the  Osage  chief  and  to  give  him  a 
pipe  from  General  Clark.”  This  was  Te-to-ba-si,  nicknamed  “Sans 
Oreille,”  because  his  ears  were  closed  to  wise  counsel.  Pike  says 
he  was  the  chief  warrior  of  the  Great  Osages  (1806).  Bracken¬ 
ridge  said  of  him:  “No  demagogue,  no  Catiline,  ever  used  more 
art  and  finesse,  or  displayed  more  policy  than  this  cunning  sav¬ 
age.”  He  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  visitor,  intriguing  against  the 
hereditary  chief,  “Young  White  Hairs.” 

June  3,  1812,  John  Luttig,3  an  employee  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  visited  the  Fort.  He  quaintly  records:  “.  .  .  We  were 
invited  to  Captain  Climson  who  treated  us  handsomely,  discharged 
our  freight  for  this  place,  arranged  our  Cargoes,  had  a  present 
made  of  Ice,  which  regaled  us  exceedingly.”  Evidently  the  Fort 
was  not  wholly  without  its  luxuries. 

The  War  of  1812  came  on.  British  influence  was  soon  felt  in 
the  increasing  turbulence  of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Missouri. 
Raids  became  more  frequent  and  visits  of  the  tribes  from  the  south 
were  made  with  hazard.  The  situation  is  best  set  forth  by  the 
following  letter  signed  by  the  military  officers  at  the  Fort.4 

Fort  Osage  near  Fire  Prarie 
on  the  Mifsouri  July  16th  1812. 

To  the  Honble  Wm  Eustis  Esq 

Secretary  of  War 

Sir 

You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  facts,  of  this  Post  not  being  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  place  pointed  out  by  the  orders  of  the  department  over 
which  you  preside.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  the  Laudable  and  benevolent 
views  of  Government  are  not  answered  in  its  establishment  here,  and  from 

lHunt  was  out-stripped  1,100  miles  up  the  river  on  June  2nd,  at  the  “Great  Bend” 
of  the  Missouri,  South  Dakota.  The  time  by  keel-boat  was  never  beaten,  according  to 
Irving,  Brackenridge,  etc. 

2Early  Western  Travels  (Thwaites’),  Vol.  VI,  pp.  60-1. 

^Journal  of  John  Duttig;  33.  Stella  M.  Drumm.  ed. 

4From  file  of  War  Department. 
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the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  country,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
statement — 

Firstly.  That  the  original  intention  of  the  establishment  was  meant  as  a 
trading  Post  for  the  Osage  Indians  we  are  well  afsured  from  the  tenor  of  the 
Orders  given  to  Col.  Hunt,  the  Commdg  Officer  of  this  district  in  1808,  di¬ 
recting  the  establishment  as  far  up  the  Osage  River  as  navigable  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Col.  Hunt  at  that  time  being  in  a  very  low  state  of  health,  so 
much  so  as  to  disqualify  him  from  attending  to  the  details  of  his  Command, 
gave  up  the  disposition  of  the  establishment  to  the  late  Gov.  Lewis  &  Gen. 
Clark,  who  finally  decided  that  it  should  be  made  at  this  place,  at  least  one 
hundred  &  fifty  miles  higher  up  than  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Osage 
River,  but  as  a  set  off  to  this  place  having  a  preference  to  the  Osage  River, 
the  Osages  were  to  be  removed  and  they  were  actually  prevailed  on  and  did 
remove  and  build  their  towns  at  this  place  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1808 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Troops.  The  summer  of  the  year  1809  they 
made  corn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  but  at  that  time  it  was  visible  in  their 
every  movement  that  they  began  to  grow  tired  of  their  new  residence,  a  great 
number  of  them  returned  to  their  old  Towns  the  fall  &  winter  of  1809-10, 
and  the  spring  following  those  of  the  big  Osage  that  had  not  previously  gone 
back  to  their  old  Towns  went  off  in  a  body  accompanied  by  many  lodges  of 
the  little  Osage,  the  balance  of  the  latter  nation,  not  more  than  one  half  of 
their  Towns  made  corn  in  this  neighborhood  the  summer  of  the  year  1810. 
Thus  both  nations  were  divided  and  distracted  between  this  and  their  old 
Towns  and  were  completely  cut  into  parties,  those  that  still  remained  here 
believed  they  were  rendering  Genl  Clark  great  act  of  kindnefs,  considering 
themselves  only  his  favored  children,  and  those  that  had  returned  to  their  old 
Towns  strenuously  sounding  Choteaus’  praise,  acknowledging  him  as  their 
father  and  standing  up  as  his  partisans.  Their  enemies,  the  Ioways,  Socks 
(Sacs),  Winebagoes  and  other  Northern  tribes  discovering  the  divisions 
amongst  them  commenced  a  predatory  war  on  that  part  of  them  particularly 
that  frequented  this  place,  and  since  that  time  here  has  scarcely  been  an  in¬ 
stance  of  their  coming  in  to  trade  or  otherwise  but  they  have  been  as  sure  to 
be  attacked  by  the  Indians  as  above.  Since  the  spring  of  the  year  1811  none 
have  resided  near  this  place,  the  last  time  any  of  them  were  here  was  in 
April  of  the  present  year  when  a  large  party  of  the  big  Osage  &  of  the 
Chenice  or  Arkansas  Osage  band  came  in,  the  former  to  trade,  the  latter  to 
receive  their  annuities,  on  their  return  (to  their  Towns)  they  were  attacked 
a  few  miles  from  the  Fort  by  their  enemies  as  above,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Osages,  the  slaughter  of  many  of  their  people  and  the  lofs 
of  a  great  part  of  their  goods  &  horses.  The  survivers  of  this  horrid  carnage 
were  drove  back  to  the  Fort  and  were  truly  objects  of  pity;  they  would  not 
start  again  untill  a  guard  from  the  Garrison  accompanied  them  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  out.  Thus  we  can  with  truth  affirm  that  the  Osages,  for  whom 
the  establishment  was  originally  intended,  dare  not  visit  it,  nor  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  will  not,  of  course  the  object  of  the  establishment  is  destroyed. 
Indians,  who  we  believe  to  be  of  those  Northern  tribes  above  mentioned,  are 
continually  hovering  around  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fort,  some  indeed  have 
been  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  directly  opposite  the  Fort,  and  some 
on  this  side  within  three  days,  and  as  they  have  attempted  no  act  of  hostility 
to  us,  we  must  believe  they  are  looking  out  for  the  Osages  probably  expect¬ 
ing  some  of  them  in.  In  short  their  every  act  for  eighteen  months  past  has 
been  manifestly  that  of  deterring  the  Osages  from  participating  in  any  ad¬ 
vantage,  either  trading  or  hunting,  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  Traders 
are  now  established  at  the  Grand  Osage  Villages  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  inducement  to  their  coming  here  to  trade  is  trifling  indeed 
when  put  into  competition  with  the  risk  they  run  of  losing  life  and  property. 

Secondly.  If  the  objects  of  government  be  to  extend  their  parental  views 
through  this  establishment  to  the  nations  of  Indians  that  reside  on  the 
Missouri  and  its  waters  above  Viz:  the  Kanses  (?),  Ottos,  Missouris,  &  dif¬ 
ferent  bands  of  Pawnes.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  such  have  not 
nor  will  not  be  effected  by  it.  The  nearest  of  these  nations  are  three  hun¬ 
dred  milfes  from  us  and  the  different  Savage  tribes  are  continually  at  war 
one  with  the  other,  which  prevents  them  from  going  on  trading  expeditions 
far  from  their  Villages  in  the  direction  of  their  enemies.  Add  to  this,  they 
all  have  their  traders  who  are  regular  in  repairing  to  their  Towns  in  the 
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months  of  October  &  November  of  each  year  with  the  necessary  supplies  of 
Indian  Goods,  where  they  remain  untill  the  May  &  June  following,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Indians  will  pack  their  peltries  &c 
and  carry  them  three  and  four  hundred  miles  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
articles  they  may  want  a  little  cheaper,  it  is  not  in  their  nature  so  to  do. 
Their  double  object  of  trading  with  those  who  go  regularly  to  their  Towns  is 
to  induce  them  to  return  the  succeeding  year,  in  fact  they  take  every  means 
to  prevail  on  as  many  traders  as  they  can  to  visit  their  Towns.  We  have 
known  few  instances  indeed  of  any  of  those  nations  visiting  this  post  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  affirming  that  a  Factory  here 
can  have  no  good  effect  on  said  nations,  nor  meet  the  views  of  government 
by  conciliating  their  affections,  or  supplying  their  wants. 

Thirdly.  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  foregoing  view  of  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  situation  as  a  trading  Post  with  either  or  any  of  the  nations 
of  Indians  herein  referred  to,  are  facts  which  neither  time  nor  endeavours 
will  alter  for  the  better,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  as  a  Military  Post  afford¬ 
ing  any  advantage  to  the  frontier  of  the  territory  it  is  entirely  uselefs,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  situated  from  110  to  120  miles  above  the  upper  settlements  on 
the  Missouri,  and  that  the  country  between  it  &  sd  settlements  is  frequented 
as  much  by  Indians  (the  hunting  ground  of  the  Northern  tribes)  as  any  other 
part  of  Louisiana.  Some  of  these  nations  at  this  time  are  well  known  to  be 
hostile  to  us,  how  easy  then  would  it  be  for  a  small  party  of  them  (say  ten 
or  twenty  men)  to  cut  off  our  supplies  and  consequently  render  us  unable  to 
defend  ourselves.  Permit  us  to  add  on  this  head  that  we  can  see  no  good 
effects  emanating  either  to  the  Indians,  the  frontier  setlers,  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  a  trading  or  military  establishment  here. 

Fourth  and  lastly.  Having  shown  that  there  are  no  pofsible  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Indians  from  this  situation  as  a  place  of  trade,  nor  to  the 
frontier  as  a  Military  Post,  as  in  case  of  an  Indian  war  it  can  be  no  check 
(its  own  defence  excepted)  to  their  hostile  acts.  We  may  add  that  in  our 
humble  opinion  it  is  a  moth  on  the  publick  purse.  The  station  a  burthen  to 
both  Officers  &  Soldiers  inasmuch  as  the  objects  of  its  establishment  are  not 
answered,  that  instead  of  tranquilizing  the  Osage  Indians,  it  has  become  a 
source  of  great  disquiet,  strife  &  distraction  to  them.  Being  then  religiously 
of  opinion  that  the  views  and  ends  of  government  will  not  be  accomplished 
from  its  continuation  here,  beg  leave  with  the  most  respectful  deference  to 
recommend  its  removal  to  the  Mouth  of  the  river  LaMine  about  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles  below  on  the  Missouri.  At  that  spot  it  ought  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  been  established  because  as  giving  protection  to  the  frontier 
it  is  the  only  place  on  the  Missouri  that  would  be  effectual.  As  a  trading 
post  with  the  Osage  Indians  it  has  every  advantage  over  this,  being  nearer 
to  their  Towns  on  the  Osage  river  and  their  hunting  ground  great  part  of 
the  year  lying  between  the  Lamine  &  Osage,  they  could  at  all  times  come 
from  their  Towns  to  that  place  without  running  that  danger  they  are  subject 
to  in  coming  here,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  on  the  Osage  river  where  the 
original  order  of  the  dept  of  War  contemplated  its  establishment  is  only 
about  fifty  miles.  To  conclude  we  will  be  permitted  to  state  without  reserve 
that  a  wild  speculative  policy  in  the  late  Gov.  Lewis  placed  the  post  here, 
that,  that  policy  has  not  had  the  desired  effect  is  obvious,  and  that  Govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  it  here  after  being  convinced  of  its  inutility,  we  do  not 
believe.  We  at  least  flatter  ourselves  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  departure 
from  our  duty  in  jointly  making  this  representation  through  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  of  the  District. 

And  We  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect  &  esteem  Your 
Obedient  Servants, 

E.  B.  CLEMSON  Captain 
1st  Regt.  Inft. 

JNO.  BROWNSON  Lt 
1st  Regt.  Infty. 

L.  BISSELL  Ens 
JONATHAN  COOL 

To  The  Honble  Wm  Eustis  Surgeons  Mate 

Secretary  of  War 

Washington  City 

Under  cover  to  Col.  Bissell  Comdg  Belle  Fontaine. 
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This  letter  evidently  brought  quick  results.  The  evacuation 
of  the  fort  has  always  been  a  matter  of  record.  It  has  been, 
however,  the  assumption  that  the  force  and  trading  house  supplies 
were  taken  to  St.  Louis.  Captain  Clemson's  suggestion  as  to  the 
mouth  of  the  La  Mine,  now  called  Lamine,  a  small  river  that 
enters  the  Missouri  near  the  Cooper-Saline  boundary,  was 
adopted.  The  fort  was  evacuated  June,  1813.  On  the  following 
August  1st,  George  C.  Sibley  sent  out  his  first  statement  dated 
from  Arrow  Rock,  one  of  the  earliest  towns  of  the  interior,  and 
one  that  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  situated  on  the  Missouri  about 
seven  miles  north  of  the  Lamine  (the  Missouri  here  flowing  north 
Society,  St.  Louis,  gives  the  following  information:  He  had 
and  south).  This  letter  now  in  the  files  of  the  Missouri  Historical 
“erected  a  fortified  two-story  house  20  by  30  feet,  armed  with  a 
swivel  and  blunderbusses,  affording  sufficient  room  for  goods 
and  for  fighting.”1  The  only  record  we  have  of  a  visitor  to  the 
fort  while  it  was  at  Arrow  Rock,  was  that  of  Ezekiel  Williams,  a 
hero  of  Coyner's  “Lost  Trappers,”2  now  considered  somewhat 
fictitious.  This  was  in  November,  1813. 

The  fort  and  trading  house  were  restored  to  its  original  site 
in  1816.  But  the  necessity  of  military  forts  along  the  Missouri 
had  perceptibly  decreased. 

In  1819,  August  first,  the  first  steamboat  to  ascend  the  Mis¬ 
souri  nosed  its  way  into  the  Fort's  landing.  This  was  the  “Western 
Engineer”  graphically  described  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Stevens  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  Officially,  the  Yellowstone  Expedition,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “Long's  Expedition,”  from  Major  Stephen  H. 
Long,  Engineer,  though  there  was  in  the  outfit  a  military  man, 
Henry  Atkinson,  later  a  Brigadier-General,  more  noted  in  Western 
history  in  succeeeding  years. 

Of  the  Fort,  Major  Long  says:3  “Fort  Osage  stands  on  an 
elevated  bluff,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  both 
from  above  and  below.  The  works  are  a  stockade  of  an  irregular, 
pentagonal  form  ....  two  block-houses  are  placed  at  opposite 
angles.  There  is  also  a  small  bastion  at  a  third  angle.  Within  are 
buildings  for  quarters,  store-houses,  etc.  ...” 

“For  a  great  distance  below  (the  Fort)  the  establishments 
of  the  white  settlers  were  confined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  The  inhabitants  of  this  frontier  are  mostly  emigrants 
from  Tennessee  and  are  hospitable  to  strangers.  Many  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  wealth.” 

Major  Long  mentions  a  Colonel  Chambers4  as  in  charge  of 
the  Fort.  This  was  the  last  regular  military  man  in  command 
there. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Sibley  gave  free  expression  to  Major  Lons: 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  the  fact  that  its  conditions  had 
not  been  met  by  the  Government;  and  his  report  of  the  same 

_  / 

lLuttig’s  Journal,  p.  34:  Stella  M.  Drumm,  ed.  (Mo.  Hist.  Society.) 

2The  Mo.  Valley  Hist.  Society  owns  a  copy  of  this  rare  book. 

3Early  Western  Travels,  (Thwaites’),  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  168-9. 

4Colonel  Talbot  Chambers  was  stationed  at  the  Cantonment  of  Bellefontaine, 
when  it  was  dismantled  in  1827. 
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in  1812.  As  quoted  to  Major  Long1  his  objections  are  voiced  as 
follows : 

“No  complaints  have  been  made  against  the  Osages  from  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  till  after  the  trading-house  and  garrison 
were  withdrawn  from  Fort  Clark;  since  that  time,  one  of  our 
citizens1  had  been  killed  by  a  party  of  the  Great  Osages,  and  the 
murderers,  promptly  demanded  by  Governor  William  Clark,2  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Treaty  would  have  been  surrendered,  if  Mr. 
Chouteau  (Pierre)  had  done  his  duty.  Among  the  more  important 
promises  of  this  treaty  were  a  mill,  ploughs,  other  industrial  im¬ 
plements,  a  blacksmith  to  keep  the  implements  in  order  ....  and 
block-house  to  defend  their  towns  ....  A  mill  and  one  block-house 
had  been  built  at  an  enormous  expense,  all  near  the  Great  Osage 
town.”  With  further  specifications  along  this  line  Mr.  Sibley, 
now  called  Major  Sibley,  concluded  his  statement: 

“These  facts  are  quoted  to  show  that  we  have  not  dealt  fairly 
with  the  Osage,  and  to  infer  from  them,  that  unless  immediate 
steps  are  taken  to  recover  that  confidence  and  respect  those  Indians 
once  had  in  the  United  States,  the  inevitable  consequence,  their 
decided  and  active  hostilities  against  the  settlements  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  those  back  of  the  lead  mines. 

“British  emissaries  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  engage  the 
Osages  in  their  service,  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Clark 
(June  1813),  but  without  effect.  The  leading  men  have  often  de¬ 
clared  to  me  their  determination  ‘never  to  desert  their  American 
Father,  as  long  as  he  was  faithful  to  them/  At  a  time,  when  we 
were  under  serious  apprehensions  of  an  attack  on  Ft.  Clark,  the 
warriors  of  the  Little  Osage  offered  their  services  to  me  to  defend 
the  post. 

“In  less  than  two  months  after  those  declarations  and  offers 
of  service  Fort  Clark  was  evacuated,  and  the  Osage  establishment 
abandoned,  without  any  notice  or  apology  for  so  extraordinary 
and  unnecessary  an  act.  .  .  .  Thus  were  the  Osage  left,  (I  may 
truly  say)  in  the  arms  of  British  agents.  How  far  those  agents 
have  succeeded  in  weaning  them  from  the  United  States,  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  they  had  full  scope  for  their  arts,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  they  have  not  made  some  progress. 

“Of  all  the  Missouri  Indians,  the  Osages  were  the  least  ac¬ 
cessible  to  British  influence,  from  their  strong  attachment  to  the 
French.  They  had  formed  a  French  prejudice  against  the 
English,  which,  since  my  acquaintance  with  them,  has  rather 
increased,  than  diminished.  Such  are  the  Osages,  and  such  are 
our  relations  and  political  standing  with  them.” 

“To  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  now  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Osage  Tribes,”  Mr.  Sibley  urged  that 
“the  Osage  Treaty  should  be  immediately  carried  into  complete 
effect  and  measures  adopted  to  engage  the  Osage  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  etc.” 

l Early  Western  Travels  (Thwaites’),  Vol.  XVT,  pp.  273-280. 

2This  is  probably  the  murder  and  robbery  reported  to  General  Clark.  April  5,  1810, 
by  letter  now  in  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  at  St.  Louis.  He  here  mentions  one 
Waw-kee-wath-e  as  leading-  a  small  party  of  Great  Osages.  They  came  upon  a 
hunting  party,  consisting  of  “Michel  Bone.  L(  )  Soubigne,  Morrice  Tourtevant” 
and  three  Arkansas  Indians;  robbed  the  party  and  killed  one  man.  Two  Chiefs 
and  a  Warrior  had  signed  articles  of  reparation  at  the  Fort. 
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On  August  10th  the  “Western  Engineer”  steamed  away  from 
the  landing  up  the  river.  It  was  accompanied  a  day's  journey  on 
the  way  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Sibley,  Captain  Bissell  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  Pentland.  Several  Osage  chiefs,  also  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  taking  their  first  steamboat  ride. 

In  1822  an  interesting  visitor,  Major  Jacob  Fowler  1  came  into 
the  Fort  overland  from  the  southwest.  He  arrived  at  the  site  of 
Kansas  City,  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  on  July 
4th.  His  experiences  at  the  old  Fort  gave  new  light  on  the  later 
conditions,  there  and  are  here  included  verbatim : 

5  July,  1822  “Sot  out  Early  and  at  five  miles  Crossing  a 
large. crick2  50  yds.  Wide  Runs  north  the  Bottom  and  Hill  sides 
are  well  covered  with  timber.  ...  We  heare  Went  up  a  High  Steep 
Hill  over  some  High  Roling  ground  partly  Covered  with  Timber 
and  Brush  for  about  four  miles  then  Six  Miles  over  roleing  Pirarie 
to  a  Creek  for  dinner  there  is  plenty  of  timber  Heare  and  the 
gide  tells  us  He  now  Knos  where  We  are  and  that  it  is  ten  miles 
to  fort  osage.  We  sot  out  in  the  evening  and  at  three  miles  eame 
to  a  deep  crick  (Little  Blu))  Where  the  men  had  to  Carry  the 
Bagage  over  on  their  Heads  and  drove  the  Horses  Threw — the 
Watter  was  so  deep  that  it  Was  over  the  mens  Packs.  We  then 
set  out  for  the  fort  Wheare  we  arrived  about  ten  oClock  at  night 
but  our  Company  Was  much  Scattered  Haveing  Sent  mr  Roy  and 
Battes  forward  from  the  Crick  to  prepair  Supper  at  the  fort  fore 
the  Party — on  our  arivel  We  Called  for  them  but  the  (y)  were 
not  to  be  found  nor  Cold  (could)  We  find  any  purson  for  some 
time  but  a  negro  man — and  thonder  gust  comeing — He  shewed 
(us)  In  to  mr.  Sibley's  Porch  Wheare  We  spent  the  Ballence  of 
the  night — 

Satterday,  6  July,  1922.  Early  in  the  morning  We  found  mx 
Boggs2  the  assistant  Factor  Who  Shewed  us  Into  an  enty  (Empty) 
house  in  the  Garison  to  Which  we  moved  our  Baggage  Expecting 
to  remain  there  tell  Some  previtions  (provisions)  Cold  be  pre¬ 
cured — 

The  garreson  at  this  time  Was  Commanded  by  one  officer 
of  the  united  States  armey — Haveing  two  men  under  His  Com¬ 
mand  Both  of  them  Haveing  disarted  a  few  days  ago  and  Carryed 
off  all  His  amenition — now  It  appears  that  mr  Boggs  Had  not 
advised  Him  (evidently  refers  to  Mr  Sibley)  of  our  Removel  Into 
the  garreson  nor  did  we  Sopose  from  the  Shattered  Setuation  of 
Every  thing  We  See — that  any  command  of  men  or  officers  Was 
there  But  whin  He  looked  up  In  the  morning  and  Seeing  our  Men 
and  Baggage  He  Said  to  mr  Boggs3  that  He  did  not  like  to  see  the 
gareson  taken  In  that  kind  of  Stile — but  on  Receeving  that  In¬ 
formation  from  mr  Boggs  and  the  officer  (Sibley)  not  Calling 
on  us  We  thot  (thought)  Proper  not  to  be  longer  In  His  Way  and 
moved  about  two  Hundred  yds  to  a  Spring  and  Camped  Wheare 
after  Some  Diffiquality  We  Precured  Some  Previtions. 

It  may  Heare  Be  Remarked  that  We  Ware  treeted  Heare 
With  more  Coolness  than  amongst  any  Indeeans  or  Spanierds  We 
meet  (met)  With  But  We  feel  greatful  to  mr  Boggs  for  His 

IThe  Journal  of  Major  Fowler  is  edited  by  Elliott  Coues,  who  received  the  Mss. 
from  the  Fowler  descendants  of  Kenton  County,  Ky.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  a  sur¬ 
veyor  by  profession.  The  title  he  gave  his  journal  was:  “Memorandum  of  the  Voige 
by  land  from  Fort  Smith  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  The  party  set  out  Sept.  6,  1821. 

2The  Blue  River. 

3Silbuen  W.  Boggs,  Governor  1836-40. 
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Polightness —  He  in  the  morning  Precured  for  us  a  Small  Beef — 
and  mr  Sibley  Sent  us  Some  flour  and  Bacon — Which  With  Corn 
meel  and  Bacon — We  Purchased  from  one  of  the  Citizens  We  Maid 
out  Prete  Well — for  two  days  to  Rest  and  Purchased  two  conus 
(canoes)  With  a  Platform  and  Shiped  all  our  Baggage  With  our 
Selves  leaveing  four  men  to  Bring  on  the  Enty  (Empty)  Horses 
to  Cortsans  Ca  (after  this  Thwaites’  places  a  (?)  and  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  St  Lewes — Wheare  I  Remained  two  days  and  then  took 
passage  In  the  Steem  Boat  Calhoon  to  lewisville  and  from  that 
in  a  Small  Steem  Boat  to  Cincinati — and  got  Home  (Covington, 
Ky)  on  the  27th  day  of  July  1822 — haveing  (been)  gon  thirteen 
months  and  thirteen  days.1 

August  5,  1820,  Major  Sibley  was  appointed  post-master  at 
the  Fort,  Jackson  County’s  first  post-master. 

The  later  years  of  the  Fort  Major  Sibley  was  in  sole  charge. 
2  June,  1825,  the  Osages  signed  another  treaty  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  St.  Louis,  whereby,  they  relinquished  forever  their  title  to 
all  lands  they  still  owned  within  the  State.  This  extinguished  their 
title  to  the  western  strip  of  country  twenty-four  miles  wide,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Fort  Osage  south  to  the  Arkansas  line.  With  this 
new  Treaty  in  effect,  the  Government  was  relieved  of  all  obliga¬ 
tions  as  to  maintaining  a  Fort  and  trading-station,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  1808  Treaty.  While  practically  abandoned  several 
years  before,  the  old  Fort  was  not  officially  dismantled  until  the 
completion  of  the  Cantonment  of  Leavenworth  in  1827. 

For  many  years  the  old  Osages  returned  annually  to  visit 
their  hereditary  haunts  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

NETTIE  THOMPSON  GROVE. 


iThe  expedition  evidently  did  not  start  out  on  6  Sept.,  1821,  as  stated.  According 
to  Major  Fowler’s  computation,  the  start  was  made  June  14,  1821. 
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Laid  down  by  scale  of  150  feet  to  an  inch  and  with  reference  to  the  true  meridian, 
The  magnetic  variation  being  considered  as  11°  15'  east. 


State  of  Missouri,  ] 

\  ss. 

County  of  Jackson,  J 

Be  it  remembered  on  this  4th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1836, 
before  me  Samuel  C.  Owens,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  within  and  for  the 
County  aforesaid,  came  Archibald  Gamble,  who  is  personally  known  to  me  to 
be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  above  Town  Plat,  and  ack¬ 
nowledged  himself  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  Town  of  which  the  above  is  a 
plat  and  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  his  act  and  deed  for  the  purposes  there¬ 
in  mentioned. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  said  Court  at 
office  at  Independence,  this  4th  day  of  June,  1836. 

SAMUEL  C.  OWENS,  Clerk.  (Seal) 
JOHN  R.  SWEARINGEN,  D.  C. 

The  above  plat  to  the  Town  of  Sibley  was  laid  out  by  the  undersigned 
proprietor  in  the  year  1836  and  I  acknowledged  this  plat  filed  in  Recorder’s 
Office,  to  be  my  act  and  at  the  same  time  I  do  reserve  to  myself  and  my  heirs 
or  assigns  the  right  of  Ferry  to  and  from  said  Town  within  the  limits  thereof. 

Independence,  June  4th,  1836. 

ARCHIBALD  GAMBLE. 

The  following  letter  justifies  Sibley’s  request  that  the  town  with  which 
he  was  so  closely  connected  for  so  many  years  be  named  for  him: 

Lindenwood,  April  11th,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir. 

Yours  of  the  7th  came  to  hand  on  Saturday  evening — this  is  Monday 
morning — I  am  much  gratified  to  learn  that  your  trip  to  the  “upper  country” 
was  attended  with  results  so  favorable;  for  altho’  I  could  entertain  no  rea¬ 
sonable  fear,  yet  considering  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  general  obliquity 
of  the  Public  agents,  I  confess  that  I  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  feel  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  Right  or  Justice  might  not  be  denied  you  upon  some  pre¬ 
tense  or  other — Ryland  I  was  sure  would  under  all  circumstances  act  cor¬ 
rectly  in  his  office:  and  I  thought  it  most  probable  that  his  coadjutor  would 
do  so  also,  provided  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  approach  him  in  exactly  the 
right  way — Well,  the  result  proves  either  your  good  luck  or  your  discreet  man¬ 
agement,  perhaps  a  little  of  both — 

And  now  Sir  you  are  in  possession  of  the  very  best  Town  Site  on  the 
Missouri  River — the  natural  point  of  Depot  for  the  finest  part  of  the  State — 
and  you  have  determined  upon  information  rec’d  &  your  own  personal 
observation,  to  lay  off  a  Town  forthwith,  &  to  offer  Lots  therein  for  Sale 
in  next  June  or  July — It  is  doubtless  the  best  plan  to  push  forward  this 
thing  as  fast  as  possible — while  the  public  appetite  craves  this  kind  of  food, 
let  it  be  supplied.  I  think  you  may  count  on  selling  off  half  the  lots  for 
good  prices  in  June;  which  will,  if  I  be  not  mightily  mistaken,  secure  such  an 
interest  for  the  Town,  as  will  promote  its  rapid  growth;  and  thereby  enable 
you  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  at  your  leisure  from  the  residue — Having  de¬ 
termined  thus  to  proceed,  you  ought  undoubtedly  to  let  (illegible)  Public 
know  your  determination  immediately  thro’  many  channels — By  going  “right 
straight  ahead,”  promptly  and  resolutely,  you  will  bear  down  all  opposition 
effectually,  and  make  it  the  interest  of  those  inclined  to  oppose  you,  to  pro¬ 
mote  your  views — By  Such  a  course,  you  force  all  opposition  out  of  its  own 
channels  into  yours — So  it  is  clearly  your  policy  Sir,  to  “push  on” — “go 
ahead” — “Strike  while  the  Iron  is  hot” — “jump  while  the  Maggot  bites”  &. 
And  may  ever  Success  attend  you  is  my  Sincere  and  earnest  wish. 

But  you  Seem  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  Name  for  your  bantling,  &  ask  me  for 
my  “views  on  the  matter” — You  remember  that  I  did  in  my  preliminary 
Memo,  to  you  in  January  last,  half  stipulate ,  that  the  Town  Should  bear  a 
Name,  composed  of  characters  that  are  used  to  set  forth  my  own  cognomina- 
tion — If  there  be  no  cogent  objections  to  this  word,  I  would  again  express 
my  own  wish  that  it  be  adopted — The  word,  is  short,  plain,  sightly  & 
sonorous — not  at  all  identified  with  popular  or  unpopular  man,  parties,  or 
Associations— tho’  it  is  the  appellation  of  him  who  cut  the  first  Tree,  and 
as  a  Public  Servant,  dwelt  nearly  Twenty  years  on  the  Spot — Whenever  I 
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have  thought  of  this  same  Town  project,  within  the  last  12  years,  my  mind 
has  been  fully  fixed  and  decided  as  to  the  Nam,e.  It  should  be  either  that 
of  its  original  founder,  or  else  that  of  my  aboriginal  friends.  It  should  be 
either  “Sibley”  or  “Osage.”  And  so  it  should  now  be,  if  I  had  the  right  to 
decide — In  either  case,  whichever  of  the  two  is  adopted,  there  Seems  to  me 
to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  that  the  Public  mind  would  readily  understand  and 
appreciate,  and  heartily  acquiesce  in — You  may  call  it  Weakness  or  Vanity 
or  folly,  or  what  you  please,  for  me,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  and  expect  to 
remain,  while  on  earth,  (in  a  nutshell)  to  be  thus  Solicitous  on  this  point. 
But  it  strikes  my  mind,  that  I  may  present  this  suggestion  without  justly 
incurring  any  Such  censure — There  are  very  many  of  the  incidents  of  my 
life  that  afford  me  ample  apologies,  &  reasons  for  wishing  the  remembrance 
of  my  Public  Services  and  Associations  at  Ft.  Osage  to  be  stamped  on  the 
very  spot  that  witnessed  them  for  so  many  years.  It  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  there  is  a  moral  right,  a  just  obligation  involved  in  this  pretension.  I 
will  not  condescend  to  compare  it  with  those  on  which  the  designations  of 
many  of  our  counties  are  founded.  Thus  have  I  frankly  replied  to  you  on  this 
point  and  I  am  sure  you  will  rightly  interpret  what  I  have  said;  that  it  is 
not  so  much  from  weakened,  vanity  or  folly  as  from  a  Source  of  Justice, 
while  surely  there  is  not  the  least  indelicacy  or  impropriety  in  my  urging,  being 
personally  concerned — This  is  not  by  any  means  a  sturdy,  Bentonian  demand 
for  a  compliment,  I  care  not  a  rush  for  compliments — But  I  should  never 
have  preferred  this  pretension  to  any  other  person  than  yourself.  Please  to 
understand  me  clearly — that  so  far  as  I  am  allowed  any  right  in  this  matter, 
I  prefer  the  word  “Sibley”  first,  and  next  to  that  “Osage.”  They  are  in 
themselves  both  good  enough  words,  and  are  both  naturally  associated  with 
the  Spot  designated,  its  past  history  &c. — 

You  also  desire  me  to  draft  for  you  for  you  a  Suitable  advertisement  &. — 
Not  being  at  all  accustomed  to  write  Such  things,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall 
perform  it  clumsily — but  as  I  make  it  a  rule  to  try  to  do  whatever  you  ask 
of  me,  I  shall  annex,  hereunto,  Such  a  form  as  I  believe  to  be  consistent  with 
the  well  known  facts  of  the  case — 

I  have  read  with  utter  amazement  The  “Marion  City”1  puff — why  Sir  it 
eclipses  far  away,  Uncle  Bobby’s  ne  plus  ultra.  But  this  no  Joke.  Very 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  Secured  to  the  projector  of  this  new  City — 
and  I  very  much  fear,  that  the  very  popular  name  of  “Marion  College ” 
(popular  in  eastern  cities)  has  been  so  associated  with  “Marion  City ” 
(doubtless  not  by  design)  as  that  a  reaction  may  take  place  fatal  to  both 
the  College  and  City — I  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  of  the  feasibility  even 
of  the  College  plan — If  this  City  speculation  is  to  be  in  any  way  -hooked  to 
the  College,  or  if  it  should  be  suspected  so  to  be,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
Saying  that  both  must  eventually  fail. 

Why  Sir  the  Western  Public  are  incapable  of  comprehending  such  grand 
schemes;  we  Stand  off  in  Wonder,  and  wait  the  result,  dare  not  touch,  and 
cannot  cooperate,  and  what  can  be  expected  without  the  Public  approbation — 
all  well  here 

Yrs — ever  truly 

G.  C.  SIBLEY. 

Arch’  Gamble  Esq. 

St.  Louis 

1A  town  and  school  founded  by  eastern  money  near  Palmyra  a  few  years  before 
this  letter  was  written. 
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LIFE  AT  THE  FORT  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Fort  Osage  on 
the  Missouri.  River  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  vast  territory  were 
the  Indians,  who  were  much  dreaded  by  the  early  settlers.  In 
order  that  they  might  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  subjugation 


Major  Geo.  C.  Sibley  Mary  Easton  Sibley 

and  allegiance  to  the  Colonial  Government  and  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Missouri  made  safe  for  settlement,  Gen.  William  Clark,  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  by  birth,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  selected  George  C.  Sibley  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  trading  station  and  fort,  which  he  named  Fort  Clark. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Fort  Clark  established 
among  the  Mandan  Indians  of  the  Dakota  Territory.  Col.  Thomas 
Hunt  had  been  selected  to  do  this  work,  but  being  physically  unable 
to  attempt  the  task  he  was  obliged  to  delegate  it  to  Sibley.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  fort  was  on  the  Missouri  River  near  where  the 
town  of  of  Old  Sibley  now  stands  and  thither  the  different  tribes 
were  asked  to  assemble;  after  it  had  been  explained  to  them  that 
the  spot  selected  was  in  every  way  superior  to  the  camping  grounds 
then  occupied  by  them,  they  soon  complied  with  the  request  and 
gradually  moved  from  the  different  parts  of  the  territory  to  this 
central  location.  Here  was  established  what  was  then  the  most 
western  military  post  on  the  continent  and  here  in  1808  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  whereby  the  three  tribes  of  the  Osage  Indians — 
Little  Osage,  Great  Osage  and  Arkansas  Osage — relinquished  title 
to  more  than  200  miles  square  of  land  lying  in  Missouri  and  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Although  these  tribes  claimed  vast  tracts  of  territory  in  this 
vicinity  their  villages  were  situated  on  the  Upper  Osage  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  Rivers. 

On  September  4th  the  conditional  treaty  of  conveyance  was 
signed  and  on  November  8th,  1808,  Peter  Choteau,  under  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Gov.  Lewis  entered  into  the  final  treaty,  the  compensation 
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for  this  vast  domain  being  some  $25,000  in  merchandise  taken 
from  the  Indian  fund.  These  forts  and  storehouses  were  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  traders  and  their  customers,  the  Indians. 
Here  rich  furs  and  peltries  were  brought  once  a  year  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  necessary  supplies.  The  name  of  the  fort  or  factory 
was  changed  to  Osage.  It  was  also  known  as  Fire  Prairie.  There 
is  a  legend  that  this  name  came  from  the  fact  that  several  Indians 
at  one  time  lost  their  lives  in  a  fire  that  occurred  near  that  point. 
Fire  Prairie  Creek,  which  enters  the  Missouri  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  fort,  probably  received  its  name  in  the  same  way. 

Gov.  Lewis  endeavored  to  have  these  tribes  settle  in  what  is 
now  Jackson  County  for  purposes  of  convenience  and  safety.  He 
was  partly  successful  in  this,  but  they  were  continually  breaking 
camp  and  returning  to  their  old  hunting  grounds  and  engaging  in 
bloody  battles  with  their  hereditary  enemies — the  Sacs,  Iowas  and 
Winnebagos.  The  first  one  of  which  we  have  record  occurred  in 
April,  1812,  at  which  time  the  Osages  suffered  bitter  reverses  and 
many  of  their  number  were  slaughtered  and  much  of  their  goods 
stolen. 

Some  of  the  men  connected  with  this  historic  fort  have  been 
lauded  in  poetry  and  song.  Capt.  Bonneville  has  been  immortalized 
by  Washington  Irving;  he  was  the  first  of  these  early  traders  to 
employ  wagons  for  transporting  his  goods  across  the  prairies — 
hitherto  pack  horses  and  mules  had  been  used.  Captain  Bonne¬ 
ville’s  expedition  was  privately  financed.  He  had  enlisted  a  party 
of  110  white  men  and  Indians,  most  of  whom  had  previously  visited 
the  Indian  country,  some  of  them  were  experienced  hunters  and 
trappers.  They  started  for  Fort  Osage  in  May  1832 — the  Rocky 
Mountains  being  their  objective  point.  The  post  was  evacuated  in 
1813  but  the  village  of  Sibley,  which  had  grown  up  around  the 
fort,  remained  and  served  as  a  starting  point  for  the  traders  and 
trappers  who  were  westward  bound.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  now 
in  the  heart  of  the  little  village  of  Old  Sibley  and  nothing  remains 
to  show  that  this  was  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  historic  United 
States  Fort  and  Indian  trading  post,  and  the  meeting  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  Indian  tribes. 

Among  those  officiating  at  this  fort  are  found  the  names  of 
Capt.  Eli  B.  Clemson  of  Pennsylvania,  first  lieutenant  of  First  in¬ 
fantry  in  1789,  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  March,  1804,  and 
military  commander  at  Fort  Osage,  1808-1812,  major  in  the  war  of 
1812. .  Fort  Clemson,  near  Loutre  Island,  St.  Charles  County,  was 
built  during  the  war  of  1812  and  named  in  his  honor.  He  died  in 
1845.  Lieut.  John  Brownson  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
1804,  served  in  war  of  1812  and  then  retired ;  Ensign  Lewis  Bissel 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Osage  1808-1812,  and  Jonathan  Cool,  sur¬ 
geon’s  mate — all  of  the  United  States  Infantry. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Bissell  family  are  found :  Capt. 
Lewis  Bissell,  Connecticut,  ensign  in  1808  and  resigned  in  1817,  son 
of  Maj.  Russell  Bissell,  died  1868  at  Bissell’s  Point,  St.  Louis.  A 
Daniel  Bissell  of  Vermont  was  first  lieutenant,  1799-1800.  A  Dan¬ 
iel  Bissell  became  a  brigadier-general,  born  1768,  died  Dec.  14, 
1833 ;  he  built  Bellefontaine  and  Jefferson  Barracks.  Also  a  Rus¬ 
sell  and  a  Hezekiah  Bissell,  who  were  brothers.  Maj.  Russell 


Bissell,  born  in  1755,  one  of  seven  brothers  who  took  part  in  War 
of  Revolution.  Commandant  at  Bellefontaine,  where  he  died  in 
1807  and  was  buried. 

Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  quarter.  He  it  was  who  had  earlier  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  conduct  an  expedition  of  Virginia  Militia  against  the 
British  at  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  which  resulted  favorably  for 
the  Colonial  settlers  and  gained  for  them  a  period  of  peace  and 
comparative  safety.  These  expeditions  sent  out  by  order  of  Gov. 
Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia  resulted  in  annexing  to  that  colony  vast 
sections  of  western  territory.  For  further  extending  their  trade 
enterprises  President  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1803  selected  Capt. 
William  Clark,  a  younger  brother  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  Merri wether  Lewis  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  to  the 
great  unknown  Northwestern  country.  The  story  of  their  jour- 
neyings  and  marvelous  discoveries  is  too  well  known  to  need  repe¬ 
tition  here.  Merriwether  Lewis,  mentioned  above,  was  made  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  President  Jefferson,  was  fifth  in  descent  from 
Gen.  Robert  Lewis  of  Bracan  Wales,  who  came  to  America  in  1635 ; 
his  son,  John,  was  next  in  line;  then  came  Col.  Robert  Lewis  of 
“Beloit”;  his  son,  Capt.  William  Lewis,  married  Lucy  Merriwether; 
they  were  the  parents  of  Merriwether  Lewis,  who  was  born 
August  18,  1774,  and  died  October  11,  1809. 

The  name  of  Clark  is  a  household  word  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Western  Seacoast.  His  appointment  as  governor  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Territory  in  1812  was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  section  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Missouri.  He  has  left  his  imprint  on  the 
annals  of  those  times  and  much  of  the  advancement  that  came  to 
this  region  until  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1821 
may  be  attributed  to  the  rule  of  this  dauntless  pioneer  and  ex¬ 
plorer. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Osage  was  beautiful  be¬ 
yond  description.  A  peculiar  blue  haze  in  the  atmosphere  gave 
rise  no  doubt  to  the  sobriquet  “The  Blue  Country,”  given  to  this 
section  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley  long  before  the  time  of  its 
settlement  by  the  white  man.  The  name  has  still  clung  to  many 
of  the  smaller  streams,  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue.  Then  we  have 
Blue  Springs,  Blue  Township,  Blue  Ridge  Highway,  testifying  to 
the  poetic  nature  of  the  Redman  and  his  powers  of  expressing  the 
same. 

The  valleys  and  slopes  were  covered  with  a  wonderful  growth 
of  prairie  grass  and  the  hills  were  adorned  with  elm,  hickory,  cot¬ 
tonwood,  ash  and  mulberry  trees ;  before  the  hand  of  man  defaced 
its  beauty  it  appeared  a  veritable  Paradise  where  almost  every 
plant,  shrub  and  tree  known  to  a  temperate  climate  were  to  be 
found;  also  nut  trees  and  berry  vines  were  to  be  found  in  abund¬ 
ance.  To  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  country  came  Maj.  George 
Champlin  Sibley  on  one  of  his  many  excursions  of  discovery.  He 
found  the  spot  that  later  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  famous  trading 
post  and  fortification  known  as  Fort  Osage,  situated  300  miles  up 
the  Missouri  River  from  its  mouth;  Sibley  traveled  hundreds  of 
miles  in  various  directions,  visited  the  camps  of  many  different 
tribes  of  Indians,  among  them  the  Pawnees;  discovered  some 
famous  salt  springs  heretofore  unvisited  by  any  save  the  Indian 
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tribes.  He  found  the  land  well  watered;  oak,  elm,  hickory,  black 
walnut  and  cottonwood  trees  were  plentiful;  deer,  elk  and  some 
antelope  were  found;  also  quarries  of  plaster  of  paris  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bluewater  Creek.  He  visited  the  Konsee  (Kansas) 
village,  some  65  miles  north  of  the  fort.  The  chief  of  the  tribe, 
with  some  one  hundred  of  his  warriors,  came  out  on  horseback  to 
greet  him.  The  fording  of  the  river  caused  some  damage  to  their 
gaudy  attire.  Major  Sibley’s  party  consisted  of  fifteen  besides 
himself  and  his  servant  and  two  interpreters;  there  were  eleven 
Osage  Indians,  one  of  these  being  his  faithful  friend,  Chief  Sans 
Oreille,  to  whose  advice  and  protection  much  of  the  success  of  his 
undertakings  were  attributable.  The  chief  of  the  Konsees  con¬ 
ducted  the  visitors  to  his  own  house,  which  was  adorned  with 
handsome  flags ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  displayed  in  different 
parts  of  the  village,  which  was  situated  on  the  Kansas  River,  about 
100  miles  by  the  river’s  course  above  its  junction  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  town  contained  128  houses  or  lodges  constructed  of 
stout  poles  and  saplings  covered  with  skins  and  bark.  An  opening 
was  left  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire; 
sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred  persons  occupied  one  lodge — 
each  family  had  its  own  fireplace.  A  garden  plot  furnished  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  beans,  corn,  watermelons,  muskmelons  and  pumpkins.  Their 
horses  and  mules  depended  on  the  grazing  facilities  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  prairies.  The  Indians  were  connoisseurs  in  the  matter  of 
choosing  their  mounts,  many  of  their  horses  were  strong  of  limb 
and  fleet  of  foot  and  trained  to  great  endurance,  horse  racing  be¬ 
ing  one  of  their  favorite  pastimes. 

The  selection  of  Sibley,  when  only  26  years  old,  for  so  respon¬ 
sible  a  position  might  have  been  unfortunate ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
high  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  well  fitted  him  for  dealing  with 
alien  people  on  this  extreme  Western  frontier.  He  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1782,  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Sibley,  who  served  as 
surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  George  Sibley  accompanied  the 
troops  when  they  went  out  in  1807  to  establish  Fort  Osage.  Later 
he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Honorable  Rufus  Easton,  who  had 
been  sent  to  St.  Louis  in  1803  to  investigate  the  Burr-Wilkinson 
conspiracy.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  that  town’s  original 
American  representatives,  served  as  its  first  postmaster,  was  an 
attorney  general;  served  as  territorial  judge  under  President  Jef¬ 
ferson,  and  represented  the  Territory  of  Missouri  in  Congress.  He 
had  seven  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  town  of  Alton,  Ill.,  was 
named  for  the  eldest  son,  the  other  being  Gen.  Langdon  Easton. 
His  daughter  Louise  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Archibald  Gamble, 
a  brother  of  Hamilton  Rowan  Gamble — the  war  governor  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  Easton  home  at  St.  Charles,  which  was  the  capitol  of 
the  State  from  1820  to  1826,  was  a  commodious  one  for  the  time. 
Many  noted  travelers  were  entertained  beneath  its  hospitable  roof. 

Sibley  was  commissioned  by  John  Quincy  Adams  March  3,  1825, 
with  Benjamin  Reeves  of  Howard  County  and  Thomas  Mather  of 
Illinois,  to  mark  out  a  road  from  the  Western  frontier  of  Missouri 
to  Mexico.  This  is  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  Thomas  H.  Ben¬ 
ton  having  secured  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  this  purpose 
from  the  Eighteenth  Congress  (1824-5).  On  the  5th  of  August, 
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Keel  Boat — Used  in  Early  Days  on  Missouri  River. 


1820,  he  (Sibley)  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Fori;  Osage  by  Gen. 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.  This  was  the  first  such  appointment  in  what 
was  then  Cooper  County.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  factor,  Sibley 
was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  Six  Mile  District  by  Gen. 
William  Clark  in  1810. 

Mary  Easton  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1800  and  was  married 
to  George  C.  Sibley  in  1815,  while  the  fort  was  at  Arrow  Rock, 
a  town  still  in  existence  on  the  Saline  County  border  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  Their  wedding  journey  from  St.  Charles  to  the  fort  took 
about  a  month,  their  conveyance  being  a  rude  keel  boat.  It  also 
carried  their  furniture,  one  piece  being  a  piano,  the  first  one  ever 
seen  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  They  called  their  house  near  the 
fort  “Fountain  Cottage.”  Here  many  people  of  note  on  their  way 
to  the  still  more  distant  West  were  welcomed  for  a  brief  stay, 
among  them  being  Henry  Brackenridge,  Audubon,  John  Brad¬ 
bury,  Prince  Maximilian  and  many  others  of  more  or  less  distinc¬ 
tion. 

“Maximilian,  a  Prussian  naturalist,  Prince  of  Neuwied,  arrived 
in  Boston  on  his  second  exploration  tour  of  the  New  World  the  4th 
of  July,  1832.  He  w/as  accompanied  by  Charles  Bodmer,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Swiss  artist,  whose  drawings  illustrate  his  travels.  He1 
left  St.  Louis  April  10,  1833,  having  received  permission  to  travel 
by  way  of  one  of  the  American  Fur  Trading  Company’s  boats,  the 
2‘ Yellowstone,’  that  was  starting  up  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  in  the  interests  of  that  company.  There  were  one  hundred 
persons  in  the  company.  At  St.  Charles  the  party  was  joined  by 
Maj.  John  Dougherty  (well  known  today  in  this  community),  who 
in  his  time  served  as  Indian  agent  to  the  Pawnees,  Otoes  and 
Iowas.  On  the  18th  of  April  the  boat  arrived  at  Fort  Osage.  Of 
this  historic  point  Maximilian  says:  ‘The  ridge  on  which  it  was 
situated  is  free  from  wood  and  cultivated  and  the  last  posts  and 
beams  were  taken  away  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.’  (He 
also  mentions  ‘Webb’s  Warehouse’  as  established  near  Fire  Prai¬ 
rie.)  This  part  of  the  country  was  the  chief  abode  of  the  Osages. 
The  whole  tract  from  the  Osage  River,  thro’  which  we  have  passed 
was  formerly  theirs,  but  they  sold  a  part  of  it  to  the  United  States 
and  they  are  now  entirely  forced  back  into  the  prairies  of  Arkan¬ 
sas.” 

His  collection  of  Mammalia  is  now  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Mary  Sibley  possessed  an  unusually  strong  character  and  her 
sterling  worth  and  high  ideals  of  life  carried  her  through  many 
trying  ordeals.  Through  her  great  desire  to  be  of  use  to  humanity 
the  Lindenwood  School  was  established  at  St.  Charles  in  1827  by 
Major  and  Mrs.  Sibley,  after  the  fort  was  discontinued  and  their 
services  there  no  longer  needed.  Here  they  spent  the  last  years  of 
their  lives.  Major  Sibley  dying  near  St.  Charles,  January  31,  1863. 

When  George  C.  Sibley  came  to  Fort  Osage  with  Capt.  Eli  B. 
Clemson  he  brought  a  stock  of  goods  with  him  with  which  to  sup- 


lEarly  Western  Travels;  Thwaite’s  ed.,  Vol.  22. 

2“The  ‘Yellowstone’  was  burnt  1  June,  1835,  near  B'ismarck,  N.  Dakota,  (at 
this  time,)  a  large  cargo  of  furs  was  lost,  a  whole  year’s  accumulation  as  well 
as  the  large  collections  of  Maximilian.” 
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ply  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  personality 
and  industrious  habits.  He  accumulated  considerable  property 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Jackson  County. 

When  the  State  Legislature  met  in  January,  1827,  three  Jack- 
son  County  judges  were  named — Abraham  McClelland,  Richard 
Frisbie  and  Henry  Burns.  The  first  county  meeting,  in  1827, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  Fort  Osage  Township.  The  town 
of  Sibley  was  founded  in  1886. 

The  new  town  flourished  from  the  first  until  in  1855  it  con¬ 
tained  over  one  thousand  inhabitants,  then  it  began  to  decline. 
Today  its  appearance  has  quite  materially  changed.  The  old  fort 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Only  a  few  scattering  houses  and  a  large 
cornfield  mark  the  site  of  the  old  town  and  fort.  The  gradual 
change  in  the  current  of  the  river  has  carried  the  shore  line  several 
hundred  feet  eastward  toward  New  Sibley,  which  is  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
have  placed  a  Santa  Fe  Trail  marker  just  outside  the  old  cemetery, 
overlooking  the  bluff.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  burying 
ground  are  seen  the  graves  of  nearly  one  hundred  soldiers,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  their  names  or  the  exact  location  of  their 
graves.1 

Social  life  in  the  early  days  centered  around  the  Brick  Union 
Church,  which  stood  just  southeast  of  the  fort.  Here  people  for 
miles  around  came  on  the  Sabbath  to  listen  to  the  sermon  of  course, 
and  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day  with  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Here  invitations  were  circulated  to  weddings,  barn  raismgs, 
quilting  bees,  missionary  meetings  and  family  gatherings  of  all 
kinds.  The  women  exchanged  cooking  recipes  and  embroidery  and 
crochet  designs,  and  talked  over  other  household  topics,  while  the 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  church  discussed  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  and  predicted  the  probable  results  of  the  next  election. 
These  all  day  basket  meetings  were  well  attended  and  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  a  lifelong  friendship  between  these  early  pioneers,  the 
like  of  which  is  seldom  experienced  in  these  later  and  so-called 
more  prosperous  days. 

The  business  section  of  the  town  was  located  on  the  low 
ground  near  the  river,  where  shipping  was  the  chief  activity.  Sev¬ 
eral  large  warehouses  were  built  for  the  storing  of  tobacco,  hemp, 
bacon  and  grain  intended  for  trade  with  the  river  towns.  Among 
the  names  of  the  first  property  owners  we  find  those  of  Michael 
S.  Corre,  Thomas  G.  Settle,  Albert  Cushing,  Josiah  Spaulding  and 
George  Coltier.  Doctor  Murray  is  mentioned  as  having  once  lived 
at  the  fort,  also  Isaac  Rawlins.  There  is  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  War  Department  a  letter  from  Rawlins  to  George 
C.  Sibley,  written  from  Maryland  about  1815,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  their  experiences  at  Fort  Osage.  Here  Captain  Garrison  and 
Mr.  William  Hughes  operated  a  general  store.  Zenas  Leonard  and 
Joseph  Harrelson  also  owned  one  of  the  larger  stores,  one  of  their 
clerks  being  John  F.  Richards,  who  lived  with  Zenas  Leonard.  He 

•  lThe  following  was  copied  from  headstones  in  the  old  cemetery:  “Isabel  B. 
Harrelson.  wife  of  Zenas  Leonard,  d.  Aug.  11.  1851.”  “Martha  Harrelson  Leonard, 
b.  1839 — d.  1857.”  “Jeremiah  Harrelson.  d.  Oct.  7,  1839  (grandfather  of  W.  C.  H.).” 
Zachariah  Womas,  d.  Jan.  1,  1851.”  “Geo.  H.  Locke,  d.  March  10,  1848.”  ‘ISamuel 
Kinney,  d.  May  13,  1855.” 
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married  his  employer’s  daughter,  Martha  Harrelson.  Later  they 
moved  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  she  died.  Colonel  Richards 
is  now  president  of  a  large  wholesale  concern  in  Kansas  City.  He 
is  not  at  all  backward  about  referring  to  his  early  experiences  in 
Sibley.  His  pay  check  for  the  first  year’s  services  with  Leonard 
and  Harrelson  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  three  hundred  dollars. 

Abraham  McClelland’s  farm  was  about  a  mile  from  the  fort.  He 
served  as  a  judge  of  the  first  Court  of  Jackson  County,  also  as 
State  Treasurer,  1838-1843.  His  sister  Annise  married  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Carrack.  Their  daughter,  Barbara,  married  Joseph  A.  Harrel¬ 
son  and  their  son,  William  C.  Harrelson,  was  born  at  Silbley,  Oct. 
7,  1839.  He  married  Sally,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Miller. 
William  C.  Harrelson  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  old  farm  in  the 
Six  Mile  District  near  Sibley.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  is  now  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Western  Brigade  of  the  Missouri  Division  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans.  He  recalls  many  incidents  of  pioneer  days 
and  is  our  authority  for  the  items  herein  recorded  regarding  the 
old  settlers  of  Fort  Osage  Township. 

Samuel  W.  Hudson’s  farm  is  located  one  mile  south  of  Sibley. 
He  served  as  judge  of  Jackson  County  for  two  years.  He  was  an 
orderly  in  the  company  commanded  by  Elijah  Chiles  in  the  Civil 
War ;  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Lone  Jack ;  he  married  Emma,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Newton  Walker. 

James  H.  Audrain  lived  for  some  time  near  Fort  Osage,  as 
early  as  1811.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Samuel  Welles  of 
Kentucky  in  1806.  They  moved  to  the  Six  Mile  District  near  Fort 
Osage  in  1810.  Here  he  engaged  in  business  with  his  brother, 
Francois. 

William  Hudspeth  helped  to  organize  the  first  school  in  Sibley. 
His  son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  settled  on  a  farm  near  by,  and  Thomas’ 
son,  Thomas  Benton  Hudspeth — born  1849 — married  Martha  Scott, 
daughter  of  ,Newton  Scott  and  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott.  They  are  living  on  the  old  farm  place  near  Sibley. 

Jonathan  Colcord  was  another  early  settler  who  came  to  Fort 
Osage  from  Virginia.  His  daughter,  Ida,  married  John  Spotts- 
wood  Brown.  Brown’s  three  brothers — James,  Charles  and  Gran¬ 
ville — lost  their  lives  while  serving  in  the  Civil  War  (Confederate). 

Archibald  Gamble,  the  brother  of  Hamilton  Rowan  Gamble — 
war  governor  of  Missouri — lived  in  Sibley  for  a  number  of  years, 
where  he  made  his  home  with  Zenas  Leonard.  He  served  as  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  and  held  other  offices  of  trust  in  the  county. 
He  died  in  1866. 

The  old  tavern  owned  and  operated  by  Charles  Griffith  stood 
directly  west  of  the  fort  and  witnessed  much  activity  during  the 
palmy  days  of  Old  Sibley,  when  the  town  contained  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  was  about  1855. 

Walker  Ware,  whose  daughter,  Mary  Jane,  married  Frederick 
Choteau,  and  Charles  McMillan  and  Edward  Lee  also  lived  in  the 
Six  Mile  District.  McMillan  clerked  in  a  store  kept  by  Barney 
Appel,  and  Hassett  kept  the  warehouse  which  stood  near  the  ferry, 
which  was  in  operation  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
old  boat  used  at  that  time  was  a  crude  flat  bottom  affair  which 
now  has  been  replaced  with  a  modern  steam  ferry.  Leonard  and 
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Harrelson  owned  the  ferry,  but  hired  a  colored  man,  Sam  Carrack 
by  name,  to  operate  it. 

Harrelson’s  ten-year-old  son,  “Billy,”  acted  as  pilot  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  and  guiding  the  unruly  craft  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
oars.  Harrelson’s  daughter,  Amanda,  married  Cole  Foster,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad  for  over  twenty  years.  Their  great 
uncle,  William  Carrack,  came  to  Fort  Osage  Township  from  Tennes¬ 
see  with  his  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  Carrack,  who  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.  After  his  death 
his  wife  went  to  Missouri.  William  C.  Harrelson  lives  with  his 
son,  Samuel  H.,  at  3609  Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Doctor  Tannahill  owned  the  only  drug  store  in  the  town  and 
dispensed  pills  and  powders  to  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  found  in  need  of  them. 

John  Mason  Peck  wrote  a  life  of  Daniel  Boone  in  which  he  says 
that  Boone  spent  two  weeks  at  the  fort  in  April,  1816,  after  which 
he  went  on  to  the  Little  Platte.  He  also  states  that  Boone  spent  a 
v, -inter  on  Grand  River  trapping  beaver,  where  he  fortified  himself 
with  a  supply  of  venison,  turkey  and  bear  meat.  Peck  visited  Boone 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Nathan,  in  December,  1818,  at  which  time  he 
had  several  interviews  with  him.  Boone  was  endowed  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  pioneer.  As  soon  as  a  section  of  land  had  been  cleared 
by  him  and  made  habitable  he  felt  that  he  must  move  on  to  fresh 
fields  of  conquest  and  leave  the  acres  he  had  pre-empted  and 
cleared  to  later  comers. 

The  old  log  school  house  stood  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
fort  and  was  taught  for  a  number  of  years,  1847-57,  by  Anna  Ladd 
from  Wyandotte.  Her  sister,  Artless  Ladd,  born  in  Ohio,  came  to 
Wyandotte,  where  she  married  Lawrence  P.  Browne,  a  partner  of 
W.  H.  Chick  in  the  general  mercantile  business.  They  owned 
stores  in  Missouri  and  in  Mexico. 

Joel  Walker,  also  from  Wyandotte,  lived  near  Sibley — was 
justice  of  the  peace  of  Jackson  County  and  also  served  as  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court. 

“David  Dealy,  though  not  the  first  settler  in  the  township, 
was  an  older  settler  in  the  county  than  any  of  the  others.  He  had 
settled  in  the  Six  Mile  tract  near  Fort  Osage,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  permitted  to  do  so,  came  west  of  the  Little  Blue,  he  being  one 
of  the  first  to  plow  the  rich  soil  ‘between  the  Blues’  and  is  said  to 
have  sowed  the  first  wheat  in  that  locality.  In  1834  he  came  to 
the  farm  where  he  died  in  1878.  This  was  four  miles  northwest 
of  Lone  Jack.  He  was  the  father  of  twenty-six  children,  all  by 
the  same  mother.”  History  of  Jackson  County,  p.  339. 

Lynchburg  Adams  came  from  Virginia  in  1819  and  settled  in 
Fort  Osage  Township.  He  had  two  sons:  James,  now  living,  aged 
87  years ;  William,  living  in  Indiana.  Many  of  the  descendants  of 
Lynchburg  Adams  are  living  today  in  Kansas  City,  Independence 
and  Buckner,  Missouri. 

Frank  Chiles,  married  in  Kentucky,  came  to  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  in  1831,  where  his  wife  died — then  married  Miss  Haller. 
He  died  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  his  widow  is  still  living. 

His  son,  Christopher  C.  Chiles,  was  born  in  1825.  He  assisted 
his  father  in  running  a  general  supply  store  in  Sibley. 


Frank  Chiles'  daughter  married  Judge  William  Wallace,  son 
of  Rev.  Wallace  of  Lees  Summit. 

James  G.  Chiles,  son  of  Frank  Chiles,  married  Ruth  Hamilton. 
They  had  eight  children,  as  follows : 

1.  Samuel  Chiles — was  marshal  of  Jackson  County  for  sev¬ 
eral  years ;  married  Jennie,  daughter  of  William  Hughes. 

2.  James  Crow  Chiles. 

3.  Elijah  Chiles. 

4.  Henry  Chiles. 

5.  Susan  Chiles — married  Rev.  Lancaster  Block  of  Liberty, 

Mo. 

6.  Ruth  Chiles — married  Mr.  Phelps. 

7.  Isabel  Chiles — married  Mr.  Shortridge. 

8.  Daughter — married  Mr.  Erwin  of  the  firm  of  Erwin  & 
Jackman,  freighters  over  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

To  these  and  hundreds  of  other  brave  men  who  helped  hew  the 
logs  and  erect  homes  in  the  wilderness  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
schools  and  churches  and  great  commercial  enterprises,  our  Re¬ 
public  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  should  be  considered  as  a 
sacred  trust  by  their  descendants  who  number  thousands  and  can 
be  found  in  every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Now,  that  Missouri  has  just  finished  her  one  hundredth  year 
of  Statehood,  these  retrospective  remarks  may  be  excused.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  this  long  period  of  growth  and  progress,  the  true 
Missourian  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  part  his  State  has  taken  in 
the  advancement  of  the  entire  Western  country.  She  has  taken 
the  lead  in  conquest,  commerce  and  civilization  and  left  her  im¬ 
print  on  the  Northwest,  Central  West,  Southwest  and  Coast  States. 
The  title  “Mother  of  the  West"  is  an  honored  one  and  justly 
bestowed. 


EMMA  S.  WHITE. 
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Rev.  Isaac  C.  McCoy 


THE  REVEREND  ISAAC  McCOY. 

By  his  granddaughter,  NELLIE  McCOY  HARRIS. 

Isaac  McCoy  was  born  June  13,  1784,  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  his  father  moved  with 
his  family  to  Kentucky,  where  the  boy  grew  to  manhood,  and  where 
he  married  in  1803.  Christiana  Polk,  daughter  of  Captain  Charles 
Polke  of  Hinchellers  Fort,  Shelby  County. 

Dr.  Wyeth  1  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  Memorial  to  “Isaac  McCoy — 
Christiana  McCoy”  says  the  youth  early  developed  a  fondness  for 
books,  and  by  this  with  the  aid  of  his  wise  mother,  he  attained 
distinction,  mentally  and  morally. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Isaac  united  with  the  Baptist  denomi¬ 
nation,  then  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  he  had  barely  reached  hs  majority,  he  became  obsessed 
with  the  “impulse-call,”  he  termed  it,  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  In 
obedience  to  this  call,  he  went  in  1808  to  Vincennes,  Indiana,  then 
in  the  vicinity  of  tribes  of  Indians,  where  he  obtained  a  license  to 
preach. 

His  estate  consisted  of  farm  land  in  Kentucky,  which  deprived 
of  his  supervision,  yielded  little  or  no  revenue,  and  his  services 
being  mainly  gratuitous,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  other  means 
of  support  for  his  little  family. 

His  father  had  operated  a  spinning-wheel  factory,  so  Isaac, 
familiar  with  that  business,  in  his  extremity  manufactured  the 
wheels,  both  the  large  and  small  kind.  Mr.  McCoy’s  career  was  a 
diversified  one — happy  in  the  companionship  of  his  cheery,  sym¬ 
pathetic  wife  and  his  dear  children,  his  career  all  along  was  fraught 
with  hazard,  and  pursued  by  disappointments  and  sorrows  that 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  one  less  courageous.  But,  his 
invincible,  his  persistent  pursuit  of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  and 
his  faith  in  God,  sustained  him  through  almost  overwhelming 
obstacles. 

One,  who  knew  him  intimately,  wrote  that  Isaac  McCoy  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  elements  of  a  soldier,  and  circumstances  often  called 
this  into  action  during  his  residence  in  Kentucky  during  the  most 
troublesome  period  of  that  State’s  history,  where  extreme  vigilance 
and  valor  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  in  which  he  proved  he  knew  not  fear.  Carrying  his  rifle 
on  his  shoulder,  he  led  his  people  either  in  pursuit  of  marauding 
Indians,  or  to  the  house  of  worship.  Even  in  this  perilous  period, 
he  felt  the  yearning  to  help  the  people  against  whom  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  armed 

He  realized  that  the  Indian  felt  a  natural  resentment  against 
the  white  people  for  what  they  considered  aggression  and  usurpa¬ 
tion.  Father  Dalton2  in  his  lectures  before  the  Historical  Society 
said  “the  good  priests  who  went  to  the  Indians  in  the  early  times, 
understood  this  feeling  and  commiserated  them,  and  condoned 
their  vengeful  spirit,”  adding  that  the  Indians  were  in  possession 
of  their  own  domain.  They  are  gone :  the  White  man  now  is  here. 

Mr.  McCoy’s  project  for  the  betterment  of  the  Indian  was 
mainly  spiritual,  yet  he  wished  to  improve  their  temporal  habits 
and  environments.  He  interested  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions 


l Walter  N.  Wyeth.  D.  D..  a  Baptist 
2The  Reverend  Father  William  J. 
nunciation  for  nearly  fifty  years. 


publisher  of  Philadelphia. 

Dalton,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  An- 
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in  the  latter  scheme,  and  when  possible,  they  furnished  him  plows, 
and  other  farming  implements  and  instructed  them  in  their  uses. 
Many  looked  upon  this  industrial  move  as  an  Utopian  dream ;  and 
thought  that  these  nomads,  who  lived  upon  the  bounties  of  Nature, 
could  never  be  brought  to  adopt  the  habits  and  occupations  of  in¬ 
dustrious  and  civilized  white  people. 

The  first  mission  established  by  Isaac  McCoy,  of  which  I  can 
find  any  record,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now,  Montezuma, 
Indiana,  in  1818  and  among  the  Kickapoos,  Miami  and  Wea  Tribes. 
Seeking  a  wider  field,  he  went  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  a  year  later — 
1819.  On  the  journey  to  this  city  he,  and  his  family,  suffered 
severely  from  the  bad  weather  and  bad  roads. 

During  his  missionary  work  there,  an  incident  occurred  which  is 
of  interest  to  me,  and  I  trust  will  prove  so  to  you.  In  roaming  around 
this  region,  Mr.  McCoy  discovered  a  beautiful  brook,  cheery,  clear 
and  placid.  He  said  he  at  once  thought  of  his  dear  wife,  in  whom 
these  qualities  were  so  pronounced,  and  upon  learning  the  stream 
was  unnamed,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife,  Christiana.  Today, 
more  than  a  century  later,  not  only  is  the  brook  still  called  by  the 
name,  but  also  the  Mills  built  upon  it,  a  Lake,  and  a  Club-house  and 
pleasure  boats  there  also  bear  the  name  “Christiana.” 

In  1822,  Isaac  McCoy  established  Cary  Mission  on  the  present 
site  of  Niles,  Michigan;  and  Mission  Thomas  on  the  site  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  discomforts  of  our  present  food  conservation  (written 
1918)  now  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  to  what  those 
Missionaries  suffered.  Our  most  meager  meal  would  have  seemed 
to  them  lavish  luxury.  A  few  of  our  meals  are  meatless  (1918), 
wheatless,  or  sweetless.  Theirs  many  times  were  almost  eatless. 
They  were  reduced  at  one  time  to  subsisting  entirely  on  parched 
com.  Mr.  McCoy  wrote  in  his  diary  of  that  extremity,  “Blessed 
be  God,  we  have  not  yet  suffered  for  lack  of  food ;  for  parched  com 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  bread.” 

The  next  entry  in  his  diary,  however,  is  not  so  encouraging. 
“But,  now  having  eaten  our  last  grain  of  corn,  we  cannot  avoid  some 
anxiety  about  our  next  meal.”  Rather  putting  a  good  face  on  it, 
don't  you  think? 

In  1832  Mr.  McCoy  established  a  mission  in  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  seven  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri 
rivers  and  three  miles  west  of  the  state  line  now  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas. 

To  this  mission  was  brought  the  first  printing  press  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.  On  this  press  was  printed  a  newspaper  called 
the  Shawanoe  Sun,  edited  by  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins  and  printed  by 
Jotham  Meeker;  also  a  book  on  the  colonization  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  This  book,  in  the  original,  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Kansas 
City  Public  Library,  and  is  marked  “exceptional.” 

Dr.  Lykins  translated  into  the  Shawanoe  language  a  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  also  printed  on  this  pioneer  press. 

I  find  references  to  a  mission  established  at  Muscogee,  but  I 
have  not  found  definite  data  as  to  its  establishment,  or  continu¬ 
ance. 
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Mr.  McCoy,  with  sons,  Rice  and  Calvin,1  made  numerous  and 
important  under  Goverment  contract.  After  Isaac  McCoy,  under 
instructions  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  had  selected 
new  locations  for  various  tribes  of  Indians,  west  of  Missouri,  he 
was  also  sent  to  survey  these  reservations.  In  1827,  he  made  his 
first  journey  with  this  object  in  view.  In  1828  he  began  his  work, 
camping  on  the  way,  near  the  site,  where  this  Library  is  located.2 

In  1830,  Isaac  McCoy  was  instructed  by  Secretary  of  War, 
Eaton,  to  survey  and  mark  by  metes  and  bounds,  a  military  reser¬ 
vation  of  about  eleven  sections  of  land,  including  the  small  post 
called  Cantonment  Leavenworth.  His  sons,  Rice  and  Calvin,  and 
John  Donaldson,  a  nephew  of  President  Jackson,  doing  the  sur¬ 
veying;  Mr.  McCoy  supervising  the  work  and  attending  to  the 
financial  features  and  reporting  records. 

The  contract  for  the  survey  of  the  Cherokee  outlet,  called 
the  “Cherokee  Strip,”  (when  opened  for  settlement)  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  McCoy — his  son  Calvin,  again  doing  the  active 
work.  This  was  completed  in  1837.  Not  only  have  the  field  notes 
of  these  surveys  been  found  flawless,  but,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
has  decided  an  important  law-suit.  Isaac  McCoy  is  credited,  and  I 
believe  justly  so,  with  having  originated  the  colonization  plan  for 
the  Indians,  and  reported  his  scheme  to  the  Government.  President 
Monroe  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  1824,  mentions  this  matter. 
This  plan  was  to  set  aside  a  Territory  for  the  Indians,  where  they 
could  live  without  fear  of  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people. 

The  plan  was  contemplated  and  designed  for  the  elevation  of 
the  Indian  character,  and  to  remove  their  resentment  against  what 
they  considered  rank  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  the  early  whites 
in  their  country,  by  assigning  to  them  a  country  of  their  own, 
where  their  pride  of  possession  would  stimulate  them  to  engage  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  to  formulate  and  observe  laws  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  their  own  social  condition,  and  teach  them  fairness  in 
property  rights,  etc. 

The  Indian  husband’s  rule  in  domestic  affairs  was:  “What 
is  my  Squaw’s  is  mine,  and  what  is  mine,  is  my  own,”  differing 
very  little  from  the  old-time  White  husband’s  idea.  Indeed,  our 
laws  went  them  one  better,  or  worse,  for,  in  my  early  days,  at  the 
death  of  a  husband,  household  equipment,  furniture,  feather-beds, 
silver  ware,  even  the  patchwork  quilts,  that  his  wife  had  made  with 
her  own  hands — all  were  sold  at  a  public  sale. 

Thank  Heaven,  as  the  old  darky  said :  “The  world  do  move!” 

Mr.  McCoy  most  distinguished  himself  in  public  service  in  the 
part  he  took  in  selecting  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indians.  He 
and  two  others,  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  another  whose 
name  I  cannot  now  recall,  were  appointed  by  the  President  to 
tour  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Arkansas 
line  considering  conditions,  estimating  water  supply,  soil,  etc.,  most 
favorable  for  Indian  happiness.  In  fact  the  needs  for  the  territory 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  roving  unsettled  people,  was  first  proposed 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  congress  by  Mr. 
McCoy  and  several  of  his  trips  to  Washington  were  to  keep  before 


lRice  became  Dr.  Rice  McCoy  of  this  city.  “Calvin”  was  the  Col.  John  C.  Mc¬ 
Coy,  founder  of  Westport  and  otherwise  prominently  identified  with  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  a  civil  engineer  by  profession. 

2The  Library  is  the  Allen  Branch  Library,  Wyandotte  and  Westport  avenue. 
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congress  his  pet  scheme.  Before  the  finish  of  his  search  for  a 
location  of  the  Indian  territory,  the  two  other  commissioners  were 
called  away  by  their  other  duties,  so  Mr.  McCoy  made  the  final 
report  to  congress,  which  was  accepted,  approved  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

The  land  was  deeded  to  the  Indians  as  theirs  “as  long  as  grass 
grows,  and  water  runs.” 

In  pursuance  of  his  worthy  aims,  Mr.  McCoy  made  numerous 
trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  usually  in  the  winter  when  congress 
was  in  session,  manjr  times  riding  horseback  a  part  or  the  entire 
journey.  His  noble  wife,  Christiana  Polk  McCoy  shared  his  zeal 
and  self-abnegation  and  deserves  to  share  the  credit  and  the  honor 
of  the  tribute  of  respect  and  praise  so  generally  bestowed  by  his¬ 
torians  upon  Mr.  McCoy. 

Much  of  interest  is  recorded  of  Isaac  McCoy’s  eventful  and 
useful  life,  of  his  days  and  months  of  weary  travel,  through  the 
trackless  wilderness,  weeks  without  sight  of  human  dwelling; 
nights  of  cold  and  rain;  lying  on  the  cold  ground,  with  only  the 
bark  of  trees  for  covering;  of  his  nine  trips  to  Washington,  some 
of  them  on  horse-back ;  of  fearful  hazards,  and  many  accidents,  of 
long  periods  of  separation  from  his  family :  But,  a  detailed  narra¬ 
tive  of  all  his  experiences  would  consume  more  time  than  I  have 
at  my  disposal. 

I  neglected  to  mention  in  proper  place,  that  an  act  of  Congress, 
May  26,  1830,  made  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  the  Indian 
Territory  bounds,  beginning  at  Red  River  east  of  Old  Mexico,  ex¬ 
tending  east  to  Arkansas  Territory,  North  to  the  southern  line  of 
Missouri  and  westwardly  to  Poncah  Creek,  and  on  as  far  as  the 
country  is  habitable. 

On  this  exploration,  Mr.  McCoy  discovered,  and  I  believe  wrote 
the  first  account  of  the  singular  freak  of  nature  in  Mitchell  (as 
now  known)  County,  Kansas.  This  is  a  jug  shaped  rock,  perched 
on  the  level  plain,  as  well  as  I  can  recall  the  description,  about  six¬ 
teen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  across  the  top  always  filled  with 
salt  water,  yet  never  overflowing,  except  when  a  strong  wind 
blows  the  brink.  Around  the  surface  of  this  ground  was  a  “buffalo 
lick,”  where  the  herds  come  to  get  salt,  left  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  overflow  water.  The  Indians  call  this  well,  “Wa-ken-da,” 
meaning  God  the  Spirit  of  Life. 

As  to  Isaac  McCoy’s  personal  appearance  and  marked  attributes, 
I  will  quote  from  the  “Life  of  Spencer  H.  Cone,”  written  by  his 
sons,  Spencer  W.  Cone  and  Edward  Cone,  the  former  still  a  prac¬ 
tising  lawyer  of  New  York  City:  “Isaac  McCoy  was  one  of  the 
most  lovable  men  we  ever  knew.  Living  the  life  of  exposure,  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and  hardships,  his  mind  and  manners,  instead  of  becoming 
rude  and  hard  through  rough  usage,  grew  all  the  while  the  softer, 
holier,  and  more  loving.  Never  familiar,  carrying  in  his  quiet 
eye  an  indescribable  something  that  repelled  familiarity,  yet  never 
repelled.  Men  were  compelled  to  feel  when  in  his  company  that 
they  were  near  something  good  and  noble.  One  accustomed  to 
distinguish  between  men,  or  to  observe  with  any  nicety  the  shades 
of  human  character  would,  before  they  knew  his  occupation,  have 
fancied  Mr.  McCoy  a  denizen  of  a  court. 
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“There  can  be  no  finer  illustration  of  how  much  the  heart 
has  to  do  with  the  bearing  and  manners,  that  was  shown  in  him, 
an  evidence  that  a  Christian  gentleman  is  a  perfect  gentleman. 

“What  men  of  the  world  would  think  foolish  honesty,  pre¬ 
vented  Mr.  McCoy  from  being  a  very  rich  man.  At  almost  every 
cession  of  their  lands  by  Indian  tribes,  during  his  work  among 
them,  they  would  insist  that  he  should  have  a  part  of  these  con¬ 
veyed  lands,  and  this  would  have  met  with  the  prompt  approval 
of  the  Government  at  this  time,  but  he  steadfastly  refused,  or 
forbade  it. 

“In  physique,  Mr.  McCoy  was  tall  and  slender,  scrupulously 
neat,  and  well  dressed,  when  at  all  possible.” 

Isaac  McCoy  managed  to  have  his  children  educated,  though 
his  means  were  limited.  Two  sons,  after  attending  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  graduated  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Another  son  attended  a  Cincinnati 
school,  finishing  at  Transylvania.  Another  son  was  a  student  at 
the  Missouri  State  University,  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
His  daughters  were  educated  in  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  Ky. 

He  kept  a  journal  through  his  entire  eventful  life.  This 
diary  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society 
at  Topeka;  also  fourteen  other  books,  which  he  wrote,  and  public 
documents. 

An  historian  has  said  that  “The  detail  of  experiences  thro* 
which  Mr.  McCoy  passed,  and  his  discoveries  make  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  narratives  in  Western  literature.”  And  that  he 
wrote,  clearly,  tersely  and  graphically. 

The  career  of  this  truly  extraordinary  man,  terminated 
gracefully  and  fittingly  in  literary  pursuits.  He  returned  to 
Louisville  where  he  engaged  in  editorial  work  for  Baptist  publi¬ 
cations.  This  was  in  1842.  After  four  years  of  this  congenial 
work,  he  died  June  21,  1846,  and  was  buried  in  the  Western 
Cemetery,  Louisville,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
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FARMS  OWNED  BY  ISAAC  McCOY. 

By  NELLIE  McCOY  HARMS. 

Approximately  from  the  State  line  east  to  Belleview  avenue — 
55th  to' 64th  street — was  the  first  farm  owned  by  the  Reverend 
Isaac  McCoy.  The  residence  stood  about  a  block  from  the  Meri¬ 
wether  home.1 

The  first  eighty  of  this  tract,  my  grandfather  bought  from 
Dr.  Johnston  Lykins,  who  had  entered  it.  This  is  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Ward  estate.  After  possessing  it  for  a  year  or 
two,  he  sold  it  back  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Lykins.  (He  had  married 
Delilah  McCoy).  In  a  portion  of  this  tract,  a  great-grandson,  and 
a  great-great-granddaughter,  now  reside.2  Two  acres  of  this  tract 
were  set  apart  as  the  McCoy  cemetery.  This  hallowed  spot,  today, 
is  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  J.  W. 
Perry  home,  1335  Santa  Fe  Road.  Here  were  buried  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  Christiana  Polk  McCoy,  wife  of  Isaac  McCoy;  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  Josephine  Eleanor,  Delilah,  Sarah  Christiana  and  Virginia, 
and  her  sons,  Josephus,  William  and  Rice.  Also,  less  close  rela¬ 
tives  and  a  number  of  negro  slaves.  A  plat  of  the  interments  there 
exists  in  the  writing  of  the  late  John  C.  McCoy,  a  son,  and  my 
father.3 

Of  the  land  owned  by  my  grandfather,  I  next  mention  the 
farm  on  what  is  now  South  Main  street.  This  farm  beginning 
at  about  33rd  street,  on  the  south,  extending  north  almost  to  the 
Union  Cemetery;  and  from  Main  on  the  west,  to  about  Locust 
street  on  the  east,  originally;  later  this  boundary  was  McGee. 
Mr.  James  Porter,  who  had  entered  land  to  the  east  of  this  farm, 
asked  Mr.  McCoy  to  let  him  have  the  eighty  acres  on  the  east,  which 
he  did  at  exactly  the  same  price  he  had  paid  for  it.  I  think  this 
was  two  and  a  half  dollars  an  acre. 

My  grandfather  bought  this  place  from  Abraham  Pallette,  in 
1839,  the  land  having  been  entered  by  Josephus  Cockrell  father 
of  the  late  Senator,  Francis  M.  Cockrell.  Later  Mr.  McCoy  sold 
another  portion  of  the  tract  to  James  M.  Hunter;  but  owned  the 
rest  until  his  death  in  1842. 

The  house  on  this  farm  was  log,  partly  weatherboarded.  It 
stood  just  back  of  the  twin  oaks  in  front  of  the  Oaklawn  Apart¬ 
ments.4  Here,  according  to  McCoy  custom,  whenever  a  piece  of 
land  was  acquired,  Isaac  McCoy  set  out  a  fine  orchard.  A  few 
trees  of  this  orchard  were  still  bearing  in  1870. 


iThis  is  the  present  W.  W.  Meriwether  home,  of  recent  construction,  5730 
Ward  Parkway. 

2Spencer  F.  Harris  and  his  daughter,  Mildred,  1010  West  56th  street. 

3This  cemetery  was  platted  by  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins. 

4Northeast  corner  Main  nd  Thirty-third  streets. 
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The  farm  of  Mr.  McCoy's,  which  I  think  was  the  one  in  mind, 
when  the  request  for  this  article  was  made,  was  the  home  called 
“Locust  Hill.”  This  plantation  extended  from  the  present  Archi¬ 
bald  street  in  Westport  south  to  about  45th  street.  What  is  now 
“Wornall  road”  runs  through  it  about  the  center.  The  house  on 
the  plantation  fronted  on  this  road  and  consisted  of  two  stories 
of  two  rooms  each  and  a  one  story  addition  of  one  or  two  rooms. 
The  rooms  were  all  large.  I  believe  this  house,  at  least  a  part  of 
it,  was  built  originally  of  logs  and  then  weatherboarded.  The 
smokehouse  of  logs  had  a  clap-board  roof,  as  I  remember  it. 

On  the  hill  side  just  west  of  Mill  Creek  boulevard,  near  Forty- 
third  street  was  a  fine  spring,  the  water  supply  of  the  family. 
The  branch  from  it  furnished  water  for  the  stock.  This  brook 
followed  the  valley  and  emptied  into  Brush  Creek  near  where  the 
E.  C.  White  school  now  stands.  The  stone  spring  house  stood  be¬ 
neath  a  big  oak  tree  for  about  fifty  years.  The  tree  is  still  there. 

The  house  stood  on  an  eminence  above  Forty-third  street  in  a 
groVe  of  fine  forest  trees  and,  according  to  another  McCoy  custom 
— I  had  almost  said  “failing” — Mr.  McCoy  planted  locust  trees 
about  the  premises.  The  descendants  of  those  old  pioneer  trees 
are  still  in  evidence  around  the  locality. 

The  big  cornfield  was  across  the  road  to  the  west.  That  field 
was  the  only  possible  excuse  Mr.  McCoy  could  have  had  for  select¬ 
ing  this  tract  for  the  balance  of  it,  except  about  the  yard,  was 
rocky  and  hilly  and  covered  with  scrubby  oak  timber. 

In  those  old  days  the  water  supply  was  a  vital  consideration, 
so  it  is  likely  that  the  fine  spring  on  the  hill  side,  and  a  cave  spring 
on  the  north  part  of  the  tract,  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection. 
Then,  my  grandfather  ever  had  a  penchant  for  the  picturesque,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  topography  of  the  locality  influenced  him. 

The  lovely  forest  trees,  the  sloping  hillside,  with  the  clear, 
cool  spring,  and  the  limpid  brook  winding  down  to  the  green  valley, 
and  along  the  green  meadow, — even  the  clusters  of  wild  crab-apple 
trees,  along  the  stony  slopes  evidently  influenced  him  in  a  measure. 

The  garden  to  the  south  of  the  yard,  was  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served — some  roses,  lilacs,  gooseberries,  and  other  shrubs,  flour¬ 
ished  still,  for  decades  after  they  were  planted  there.  The  old 
asparagus  bed,  which  my  grandfather  had  made  in  this  old  garden, 
was  in  pretty  good  condition  in  1870 — it  may  be  there  yet. 

Mr.  McCoy  was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life,  and  moved  often,  from  one  location  to  another, 
establishing  missions.  It  was  no  small  task  to  take  his  large  family 
—he  at  one  time  had  eight  or  ten  children  to  carry  along— but, 
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with  all  the  harrassments,  and  expense  of  these  many  journeys — 
he  always  carried  his  books.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  good  book,  and  we  have  still,  in  our  family,  valuable 
volumes  of  his  collection,  many  of  which  today  are  unobtainable. 

The  home,  “Locust  Hill,”  was  noted  for  its  hospitality,  and 
like  all  those  pioneer  homes,  “be  it  ever  so  humble,”  the  latchstring 
always  hung  out.  Guests  were  welcomed,  even  in  those  scanty 
quarters — the  big  hearted  host  and  hostess  managed  as  some  ex¬ 
press  it,  “to  eat  and  to  sleep  them.”  An  old  negro  servant  said: 
“Dey  sho  will  hatter  sleep  on  the  flo’  and  kiver  wid  de  do’ !”  But 
pallets  were  spread  when  exigency  required  it,  with  the  bedding 
that  was  always  abundant  in  all  old  homes. 

Young  army  officers  from  Fort  Leavenworth  were  frequent 
visitors  of  the  daughters  of  the  house.  This  home  was  the  scene  of 
much  happiness,  but  many  sorrows  as  well,  several  grown  daugh¬ 
ters  dying  there.  One  daughter,  Eleanor,  was  married  in  the  house 
and  died  there  a  year  later. 

Reverend  Mr.  McCoy,  was  called  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
1842  to  edit  a  paper  and  sold  the  house  (I  believe)  to  Dr.  James 
Stone  a  pioneer  Westport  physician. 

An  abstract  man  has  said  that  the  name,  McCoy,  appears  on 
more  abstracts  than  that  o,f  any  other  family. 
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ISAAC  MeCOY’S  SUCCESSOR. 

Some  years  ago,  a  great-nephew  of  Isaac  McCoy  living  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  (John  C.  McCoy  by  name)  heard  there  was  a 
preacher,  a  Baptist  Indian  missionary  named  Isaac  McCoy,  living 
in  Strind,  Oklahoma.  Knowing  there  was  no  relative  of  the 
name,  living,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  an  Indian  missionary, 
and  thinking  it  a  strange  coincidence  that,  after  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  there  should  be  some  one  of  the  same  name,  doing  the 
same  work,  in  the  same  place,  among  the  same  tribes,  he  wrote 
to  this  man  in  Oklahoma,  and  asked  him,  who  he  was.  And,  asked 
him  to  tell  him  something  about  himself  and  his  work.  And,  this 
was  his  reply. 

“I  am  a  full  blooded  Ottawa  Indian,  seventy-six  years  old,  and 
have  been  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  scattered  through  the 
Indian  Territory,  since  I  was  a  young  man.  The  name  Isaac  McCoy 
was  given  me  by  a  man  of  that  name,  who  was  the  first  Missionary 
to  come  to  the  territory.  In  his  work,  as  a  missionary,  he  came 
to  give  consolation  and  minister  to  my  mother,  my  father  having- 
just  died. 

“I  was  then  a  boy  about  six  years  old,  playing  about  the  door 
of  the  wigwam  with  my  little  sister.  The  missionary  placed  his 
hand  on  my  head,  said  a  prayer,  and  told  me  he  wanted  me,  when  I 
grew  up,  to  be  a  preacher  and  tell  the  Indians  about  Jesus  Christ, 
and  then  he  said  to  my  mother:  “Give  him  the  name,  Isaac  Mc¬ 
Coy  ;”  and  my  sister  he  called  “Christiana  McCoy.” 

“I  was  just  a  little  Indian  boy  and  so  young,  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  it,  but  I  never  forgot  his  words,  and  the 
solemn  act  of  dedicating  me  to  the  Lord,  and  I  determined  when 
I  was  old  enough,  that  I  would  do  as  he  had  said ;  and  so  I  have 
been  preaching  and  travelling  through  the  Indian  Territory,  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  since  I  was  a  young  man.  My  sister. 
Christiana  McCoy,  died  when  she  was  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age.” 

And  so  Reverend  Isaac  McCoy,  Baptist  missionary  was  until 
a  few  years  ago,  living  and  actively  engaged  in  the  same  work 
of  saving  the  souls  of  the  Indians,  as  his  predecessor  of  the  same 
name.  If  the  first  Isaac  McCoy  could  see  the  work  he  began  so 
long  ago  still  going  on,  in  his  own  name,  and  could  know  that 
from  that  first  seed  sown  by  him  there  are  now  more  than  sixty 
thousand  Christian  Indians,  he  would  feel  that  his  work  had  not 
been  in  vain. 

MATTIE  E.  McCOY. 

WILL  OF  ISAAC  McCOY. 

I,  Isaac  McCoy,  Missionary  of  the  North  American  Indians,  now  in  West- 
port,  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  being  in  common  health  and  in  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  soundness  of  judgment,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
viz ; 

I  will  and  bequeath  to  my  sons  John  Calvin  McCoy  and  Tsaac  McCov,  and 
to  my  daughters  Delilah  McCoy  Lykins,  Christiana  McCoy  Ward,  and  Eleanor 
McCoy  and  the  heirs  of  my  daughter  Sarah  McCoy  Givens,  deceased,  each  a 
large  bible  with  marginal  references  and  to  each  a  Butterworth  Concordance, 
the  whole  to  be  purchased  out  of  movable  property  now  in  my  possession,  and 
to  each  cash  which  added  to  the  value  of  the  aforementioned  books  shall  make 
the  amount  bequeathed  to  each  equal  to  $10.00,  these  books  I  Bequeath  not  on 
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account  of  their  pecuniary  value,  but  as  indicating  a  father’s  regard  for  his 
children  and  the  earnestness  which  he  would  recommend  to  them  the  perusal 
of  the  sacred  scripture. 

2:  I  will  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Eleanor  McCoy  $50.00,  I  having 
heretofore  given  to  my  daughter  Christiana  M.  Ward  a  similar  sum  at  her 
marriage  and  having  given  to  my  daughters  Sarah  McCoy  Givens  deceased 
and  to  my  daughter  Delilah  McCoy  Lykins  each  a  little  over  $50.00.  My 
movable  property  consists  of  3  horses  a  few  cattle  and  swine  and  such  amount 
of  farming  implements,  household  and  kitchen  furniture  etc.  as  is  hereby  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  current  convenience  in  the  moderate  style  of  our  living,  of 
books,  papers  etc. 

This  movable  property  I  have  procured  out  of  my  earnings  in  the  service 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  exception  of  the  sums 
heretofore  given  to  my  daughters  as  before  stated  it  is  the  whole  amount 
which  I  have  saved  or  applied  to  private  purposes. 

3:  I  will  and  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  movable  property  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  to  my  wife  Christiana  McCoy,  excepting  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  my  just  debts  and  to  pay  the  sums  above  mentioned 
and  bequeathed  to  my  sons  and  daughters  and  to  pay  my  funeral  expenses. 
The  residue  of  my  property  consists  of  4  tracts  of  land,  containing  in  the 
whole  a  little  over  500  acres,  and  a  female  slave  named  Chainy.  This  prop¬ 
erty  of  land  and  a  slave  is  in  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  owned  by 
me  and  my  wife  before  we  became  Missionaries  and  in  part  an  amount  left  in 
my  hands  by  my  son  Rice  at  his  decease.  No  portion  of  this  property  having 
come  into  my  possession  in  any  other  way  than  the  two  sources  above  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  ever  considered  it  as  properly  belonging  to  my  family  and  that 
I  could  not  in  justice  to  them  consider  it  in  paying  the  costs  of  living. 

4:  I  will  and  bequeath  the  whole  of  the  aforementioned  4  tracts  of  land 
containing  in  the  whole  a  little  over  500  acres  to  my  wife  Christiana  McCoy; 
the  slave  above  mentioned  was  purchased  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1835,  and 
paid  for  her  $415.00.  She  had  been  sold  by  her  late  owner  and  appeared  to  be 
consigned  for  the  New  Orleans  Slave  Market,  she  and  her  husband  entreated 
me  with  many  tears  to  remember  her  and  prevent  her  being  torn  from  a  hus¬ 
band  and  many  children.  The  appeal  was  too  affecting  to  be  resisted.  I 
bought  her  from  motives  of  humanity,  also  as  I  believe  to  the  gratification  of 
my  neighbors  and  of  my  Missionary  brethren,  all  appearing  to  be  deeply  af¬ 
fected  with  the  prospect  of  everlasting  separation  of  this  poor  Negro  family. 
I  have  ever  been  averse  to  holding  a  slave  as  property,  and  I  did  not  promise 
to  do  more  than  to  advance  the  money  for  her  to  prevent  her  from  being  sent 
to  the  South,  until  she  should  find  another  suitable  person  for  a  master  to  her 
and  her  husband  and  children.  By  law  she  is  my  property  at  this  time,  and, 

5:  I  will  and  bequeath  that  the  above  mentioned  female  slave  Chainy 
shall  remain  the  property  of  my  wife  Christiana  McCoy  until  she  said  Chainy 
shall  by  her  services,  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  the  usual  line  of  female  slaves 
in  this  country  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  shall  attend  her 
during  the  years  of  her  servitude,  repay  the  said  Christiana  McCoy  or  her 
heirs  for  the  $415  paid  for  her  with  interest  at  6%  per  annum,  and  then  when 
her  services  rated  as  above  directed  shall  equal  the  said  sum  of  $415.00,  with 
6%  interest,  she  the  said  female  slave  Chainy  shall  become  free  from  bondage. 

6:  I  will  and  bequeath  that  if  the  above  mentioned  female  slave  Chainy 
shall,  during  the  term  of  her  slavery,  bear  a  child  or  children,  then  the  said 
offspring  shall  be  instructed  to  read  with  facility  before  arriving  at  the  age 
of  27  years  and  then  “He”  shall  go  free  from  bondage  and  if  a  female,  she 
shall  remain  a  slave  until  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  24  years  and  then  she 
shall  go  free  from  bondage,  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  said  female  slave 
Chainy  to  the  latest  “generation”  generation  who  shall  be  bom  in  slavery  shall 
be  instructed  to  read  with  facility  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  20  years,  and 
all  the  females  shall  go  free  from  bondage  at  the  age  of  24  years. 

It  being  directed  that  no  male  descendants  of  the  said  female  slave 
Chainy  shall  so  remain  a  slave  after  reaching  the  age  of  27  years  and  that  no 
female  descendant  of  the  said  slave  Chainy  shall  remain  a  slave  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  24  years. 

My  daughter  Nancy  Judson  McCoy  is  mentally  and  physically  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  herself,  her  mind  and  the  proper  use  of  her  limbs  were  im¬ 
paired  we  believe  by  a  nervous  fever  since  we  her  parents  became  Missionaries 
to  the  Indians,  previously  she  appeared  to  possess  common  activity  of  body 
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and  sprightliness  of  thought,  for  her  future  comfort,  I  feel  deep  solicitude  and 
to  provide  for  her  future  comfort  is  one  reason  which  induces  me  to  leave  the 
most  of  my  property  to  my  wife  believing  that  she  will  wisely  apply  it  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  our  afflicted  daughter  Nancy  Judson  McCoy  excepting  so 
much  as  will  be  necessary  for  her  own  comfort  and  the  comfort  and  education 
of  our  two  minor  children  Isaac  and  ‘‘Eleanor”  during  their  minority,  and, 

7 :  I  will  and  bequeath  that  should  my  wife  Christiana  die  without  direct¬ 
ing  how  the  property  then  in  her  possession  shall  be  disposed  of  all  such 
property  excepting  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  my  children  Isaac  and  Eleanor  during  their  minority  shall  be  applied 
to  the  use  and  comfort  of  my  said  daughter  Nancy  Judson  McCoy  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  shall  be  most  productive  of  benefit  to  her. 

8:  I  will  and  bequeath  that  all  property  which  is  or  shall  become  mine 
by  heirship  or  otherwise  shall  become  the  property  of  my  wife  Christiana 
McCoy. 

I  devise  that  the  Journals  of  the  Missions  and  all  my  other  papers  and 
such  manuscripts  and  books  as  I  shall  have  written  together  with  all  other 
books  in  my  possession,  which  in  some  degree  embraces  subjects  relating  to 
the  Indians,  be  safely  kept  together  and  preserved  in  the  care  first  of  my 
wife  and  afterwards  in  the  care  of  my  family  descendants,  excepting  as  care¬ 
ful  persons  under  a  pledge  for  their  safe  keeping  and  return  be  allowed  to 
examine  them  for  laudable  purpose.  I  desire  that  if  it  can  be  done  without 
needless  expense  that  means  be  taken  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the 
places  of  the  graves  of  my  deceased  children  Mahala  Elizabeth,  Marie 
Slaughter,  Josephus  and  his  infant  brother  Charles  Rice  and  Sarah. 

For  execution  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  I  hereby  appoint  as  my 
Executrix  my  wife  Christiana  McCoy  and  as  my  executors  Johnston  Lykins 
and  John  Calvin  McCoy. 

My  first  care  is  for  my  family,  my  second  is  for  the  Indians,  for  both, 
I  desire  to  labor  while  I  live  and  to  pray  while  I  am  dying. 

ISAAC  McCOY, 

Westport,  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  July  30th,  1835. 

ATTEST: 

ROBERT  SIMERWELL, 

JONATHAN  MEEKER. 
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WASHINGTON  HENRY  CHICK. 
1826-1918. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  MISSOURI  IN  1822. 

Written  for  the  Historical  Society  by  Washington  Henry  Chick  in 

1916,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old  He  tells  of  the  emigration  to 

this  State  of  his  father,  Colonel  William  Miles  Chick,  and  mother, 

Eliza  Smith  Chick,  the  year  after  Missouri’s  admission  to  Statehood. 

My  father  and  mother  were  both  born  in  Virginia ;  father  near 
Lynchburg  on  a  farm;  mother  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  both  in 
1790’s  and  were  married  in  1816  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  1812  my  father  was  com¬ 
missioned  Colonel  and  instructed  to  raise  a  regiment  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  which  he  did  and  had  it  ready  for  orders  to  move 
to  the  front.  In  1815  before  receiving  the  order  to  go  to  the  front 
at  New  Orleans,  Jackson  defeated  the  English  at  the  battle  before 
New  Orleans  thereby  ending  the  war  and  causing  the  disbursement 
of  the  regiment. 

In  1822  he  with  my  mother  came  to  Missouri.  They  left  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia,  in  the  early  spring  in  large  wagons,  bringing  with 
them  two  children,  leaving  their  oldest  child  with  my  mother’s 
mother.  They  traveled  over  the  road  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  crossing 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  On  reaching  Pittsburgh  they  procured 
flat  boats,  loaded  their  belongings  therein,  consisting  of  house¬ 
hold  goods,  wagons,  horses  and  the  family  and  negro  servants,  and 
started  on  their  voyage  down  the  Ohio  River. 

After  many  days  of  hardships  and  perils  both  from  the  river 
and  Indians,  they  finally  reached  Shawnee  town  in  Illinois,  where 
they  disembarked,  loaded  their  wagons  and  started  for  St.  Louis, 
reaching  there  in  the  fall;  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  a  flat  boat 
to  St.  Louis,  a  village  of  a  few  thousand,  where  they  purchased  such 
supplies  as  were  needed;  then  they  pushed  on  for  Saline  County, 
crossing  the  Missouri  river  at  St.  Charles  and  again  at  a  point  near 
where  Glasgow  is  now,  located  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river  bottom  a  few  miles  west  of  Glasgow. 

They  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1826  when  the  great 
flood  came  upon  them  and  not  only  washed  their  houses  away, 
but  most  of  the  land  and  deposited  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
in  Chariton  County. 

Father  then  moved  to  Howard  County  where  he  owned  some 
land  and  opened  a  farm,  then  some  five  miles  from  Glasgow,  and 
now  is  near  the  Charleston  River.  Here  he  remained  until  1836 
when  he  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  Westport,  Mo.,  and  engaged 
in  the  general  merchandise  business,  which  he  conducted  for  some 
years. 

Howard  County  was  then  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
timber  requiring  much  labor  to  open  a  farm.  There  was  much 
game  in  the  country  affording  fine  hunting.  The  woods  were  full 
of  wild  turkeys.  In  the  fall  they  would  come  into  the  barn  yard 
m  great  flocks  and  feed  upon  the  grain  scattered  by  the  stock  at 
feeding  time.  Once,  when  we  had  been  threshing  wheat  (the  old 
fashioned  way ;  making  a  threshing  floor  of  the  earth  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  sheafs  of  wheat  thereon,  then  taking  horses,  riding  and 
driving  them  around  and  over  the  wheat  until  it  was  threshed 
out)  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  came  into  the  lot  and  were  feeding 
upon  the  grain  when  father  took  his  shot  gun  and  at  one  fire  killed 
six.  Back  in  the  timber  from  the  house  we  built  a  turkey  trap  of 
logs,  making  an  entrance  by  digging  a  ditch  under  the  logs.  Com- 
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mg  into  the  trap  near  the  middle,  we  strewed  corn  in  the  ditch  and 
trap.  The  turkeys  would  follow  the  corn,  eating  until  in  the  trap, 
when,  to  their  surprise,  they  could  find  no  way  out ;  for  they  never 
looked  down,  but  always  up ;  so  they  were  safe  until  we  were  ready 
to  catch  and  kill  them.  We  secured  many  and  would  pack  them 
away  in  salt  for  winter  use.  The  squirrels  were  great  pests  and 
destroyed  much  com  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  so  that  some  continually 
guarded  the  side  of  the  farm  next  to  the  timber  in  day  time  to 
kill  or  drive  them  away. 

The  principal  crop  was  tobacco,  that  provided  the  cash  for 
buying  sugar,  coffee  and  other  groceries  necessary  for  the  family. 

The  women  of  the  family  manufactured  the  goods  for  clothing 
the  family  from  wool,  flax  and  cotton  raised  on  the  farm.  The 
loom  and  spinning  wheel  were  in  continual  use  during  the  year,  so 
there  was  but  little  demand  for  money  for  clothing,  and  all  our 
shoes  were  also  manufactured  at  home. 

Farms  were  far  apart.  Our  nearest  neighbor  being  fully  a 
mile  distant,  but  as  all  could  ride  horse  back,  this  did  not  interfere 
much  with  neighborly  courtesies. 

The  schools  were  very  primitive  and  the  children  had  long 
walks  to  get  to  school  houses  built  of  logs;  seats  were  made  of 
logs  split  in  two,  with  pegs  for  support  stuck  underneath ;  no  back 
to  them  nor  any  way  to  rest  the  weary  children  through  the  day, 
and  with  teachers  who  probably  knew  but  little  to  teach. 

Father  owned  a  negro  man  by  the  name  of  Manuel,  who  was 
boss  of  the  working  force  on  the  farm,  who  was  very  efficient  and 
took  great  pride  in  getting  much  work  done.  As  a  reward  for  his 
faithfulness  he  was  allowed  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  his  own 
use.  I  was  a  great  favorite  when  a  small  child  with  him,  and  as 
he  often  went  to  town  (Old  Chariton)  to  spend  his  leisure  time  and 
to  make  purchases  for  himself  and  others,  he  would,  with  father's 
permission,  take  me  with  him,  picking  me  up,  placing  me  on  his 
shoulder,  trotting  off  to  town.  The  first  thing,  after  reaching  town 
he  would  buy  what  he  called  a  section  of  ginger  cake,  then  we  would 
walk  across  the  street  to  an  old  log  lying  there ;  sit  down  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  dispose  of  our  ginger  cake.  After  making  purchases,  he 
would  place  me  on  his  shoulder  and  go  home. 

One  day  on  our  way  to  town,  as  we  passed  the  race  track,  there 
was  a  large  crowd  racing  horses ;  the  old  darkey  stopped  and  soon 
became  interested  in  the  races  and  picking  his  horse,  put  up  all 
the  money  he  had.  I  also  put  up  all  I  had,  a  twelve  and  one-half 
cent  piece,  called  a  bit  in  those  days.  We  lost  and  as  we  had  no 
money,  gave  up  the  trip  to  town  and  went  home.  I  have  never  seen 
a  horse  race  since  and  have  no  desire  to  see  another  one. 

When  we  settled  in  Westport  there  were  probably  not  over 
fifty  persons  living  in  the  town.  I  do  not  remember  where  there 
was  another  store  in  the  town.  James  M.  Hunter  was  then  running 
a  saddler’s  shop,  beside  these,  I  think  there  were  no  business  houses, 
unless  you  call  dram  shops  business  houses,  of  these  there  were 
several.  My  father’s  store  was  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  square  where  the  old  Harris  house  was  afterward  built.  It  was 
a  two-story,  double  log  house,  and  the  family  lived  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  building.  The  hazel  brush  was  very  thick  all  around  the 
town.  Just  back  of  the  store  room,  within  twenty  feet  of  it,  it  was 
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fully  ten  feet  high,  and  so  thick  a  dog  could  scarcely  get  through 
it.  The  trade  at  that  time  was  with  Indians,  Shawnees  and  Dela¬ 
wares,  principally,  but  many  other  tribes  did  much  of  their  trad¬ 
ing  in  town.  There  were  but  few  whites  living  west  of  the  Blue 
River  at  that  time.  In  a  few  years  emigration  being  heavy,  set¬ 
tlers  came  in  and  both  the  town  and  country  grew  rapidly.  Sev¬ 
eral  stores  were  opened  by  the  new  comers,  and  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  Westport  soon  became  an  important  point. 

At  this  time  we  had  no  Post  Office,  Independence  being  the 
nearest ;  we  had  to  go  there  for  our  mail  for  some  years  before  an 
office  was  established  in  Westport. 

The  Indians  were  very  fond  of  whiskey,  and,  as  the  dealers 
were  ready  to  supply  them,  they  drank  heavily.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  one  hundred  drunken  Indians  in  the  town  at  one  time, 
riding  their  ponies  at  full  speed,  greatly  to  the  danger  of  pedes¬ 
trians.  It  finally  became  so  bad  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  and 
country  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sale  of  whiskey  to  Indians.  In  mass  meeting  they  decided  to  de¬ 
mand  of  saloon  keepers  that  they  deliver  their  stock  of  liquors  to  a 
committee  of  citizens  to  be  held  by  them  until  they  could  make  some 
disposition  of  them.  Some  half  dozen  of  them  complied ;  one  man 
would  not  do  so.  The  people  gathered  en  masse,  went  to  his  saloon, 
when  he  met  them  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  said  he  would 
kill  the  first  man  attempting  to  enter  his  door.  Possibly  some¬ 
where  between  thirty  and  fifty  men  were  in  the  crowd.  After 
parleying  with  him  for  some  time  a  young  man,  by  name  of  William 
Jack,  cried  out:  “My  Daddy  sent  me  here  to  do  the  work,”  picked 
up  a  log  lying  in  the  street,  put  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  “I  must 
do  it,  come  on  boys.”  He  made  a  run  for  the  door,  knocked  the  man 
with  the  axe  down  and  the  door  into  kindling  wood.  They  rolled 
the  whiskey  into  the  street,  knocked  in  the  barrel-heads,  poured  the 
whiskey  into  the  gutter;  broke  every  bottle  in  the  shop,  and  then 
retired  peacefully  to  their  homes.  This,  for  a  time,  settled  the 
saloon  business  in  Westport,  but  soon  the  saloon  again  opened, 
but  were  disposed  to  be  more  careful  about  selling  to  the  Indians, 
and  Westport  enjoyed  a  season  of  quiet. 

My  father,  being  one  of  the  original  owners  (comprised  of  a 
company  of  fourteen  men)  of  Kansas  City,  decided  in  the  tall  of 
1843  to  move  to  Kansas  City  and  settled  on  a  farm  of  about  four¬ 
teen  acres  just  west  of  where  the  Union  Depot  now  stands,  and 
prepared  to  build  a  business  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  the  Levee,  which  was  erected  during  the  winter  of  1843  of  logs 
cut  across  the  river  in  what  is  now  Harlem,  and  was  ready  for  the 
early  spring  business.  This  was  the  only  business  house  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  only  one  other  house  in  the  town  limits ;  that  being 
a  two-story,  double  log  house  erected  and  owned  by  W.  B.  Evans, 
and  occupied  by  him  as  a  dwelling  and  hotel,  except  a  small  log 
warehouse,  erected  by  the  town  company  for  storing  such  goods 
as  was  discharged  by  boats  for  Westport  and  other  points. 

In  June,  1844, "the  flood  came  down  the  Kansas  River  and 
washed  every  house  out  of  the  West  Bottoms  (as  now  called),  in¬ 
cluding  my  father’s.  This  being  his  second  experience  with  high 
water,  he  concluded  to  build  on  high  ground  and  erected  the  first 
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house  on  the  bluffs  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Pearl  Streets,  a 
double  log  house,  two  stories  high,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  1847. 


The  CHICK  MANSION  on  Pearl  street,  from  photograph  after  its  days  of  splen¬ 
dor  were  over. 


There  was  but  little  business  done  in  the  town  in  1844,  the 
flood  having  pretty  well  destroyed  the  prospects  for  that  season. 

In  1843  the  Wyandotte  Indians  moved  from  Ohio  and  settled 
just  across  the  Kansas  River  and  opposite  Kansas  City,  having  pur¬ 
chased  several  sections  from  the  Delaware  Indians.  They  created 
quite  a  trade  for  the  new  town  of  Kansas  City,  and  in  a  few  years 
some  of  their  prominent  men  opened  business  in  Kansas  City.  They 
were  well  civilized,  and  many  of  them  well  educated.  Many  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  some  of  the  women,  became  very  prominent,  and 
leaders  in  business  and  society.  The  younger,  both  men  and  women, 
mixing  and  visiting  with  the  whites  on  this  side  of  the  river  socially, 
and  enjoying  western  life,  attending  parties,  balls,  and  taking  part 
in  all  social  events,  as  well  as  religious  exercises,  and  in  return  the 
society  girls  and  boys  from  this  side  of  the  river  would  visit  all 
social  gatherings  across  the  Kaw  River.  Many  of  the  Wyandotte 
women  were  very  beautiful  and  their  society  much  sought  after  by 
the  young  gallants  from  this  side  of  the  river.  As  a  consequence, 
many  marriages  took  place  between  them.  Most  of  these  were  be¬ 
tween  half  breeds,  and  many  of  the  Wyandotte  men  were  married 
to  white  women ;  in  fact,  when  they  came  here  there  were  very  few 
full  blood  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribe.  Several  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  tribe  became  active  business  men  in  Kansas  City,  and 
aided  greatly  in  building  up  the  town  in  its  early  days ;  among  them 
Joel  Walker,  Silas  Armstrong  and  others  engaged  in  business  on 
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this  side  of  the  line.  Among  the  most  prominent  were  William 
Walker,  Mathew  Walker,  the  Garrets,  several  of  them,  Mathew 
Mudeater,  the  Clark  family,  the  Longs,  the  Zanes,  Isaiah  Walker 
and  many  others  whose  names  I  can't  recall.  These  were  the  origi¬ 
nal  settlers  and  owners  of  what  is  now  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
they  platted  and  owned  the  town  of  Wyandotte  City.  There  are 
some  few  of  the  tribe  still  living  in  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas. 
Most  of  the  tribe  emigrated  to  the  Indian  Territory  some  years  ago 
and  settled  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  where  they  now 
reside. 

Could  the  children  of  the  present  day  see  and  understand  the 
great  advantages  they  have  over  the  children  of  fifty  to  seventy 
years  ago  they  would  be  profoundly  thankful.  Now  they  have  the 
modern  fine  improved  and  finished,  warm  and  comfortable  school 
houses  that  modern  art  can  produce,  with  everything  made  to  com¬ 
fort  them,  while  in  the  far  past  the  school  houses  generally  only 
one  room,  built  of  logs,  often  not  hewed,  simply  round  logs  with 
what  was  called  chinking  between  the  logs,  and  plastered  over  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  with  but  one  large  fire  place  to  warm  the  room, 
and  poorly  lighted,  with  a  long  plank  in  the  place  of  a  desk  fastened 
to  the  logs  on  one  side,  and  with  a  long,  narrow  window  just  above 
it,  where  they  had  to  do  their  writing,  standing  up;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  two  small  windows,  and  at  the  back  or  side  op^J 
posite  the  fire  one  window  and  one  door,  the  only  place  to  enter  or 
retire  from  the  room.  Then,  with  some  thirty  to  fifty  scholars  all 
in  the  one  room,  the  different  classes  reciting  their  lessons  with 
only  one  teacher  for  the  whole  school,  with  no  privacy  or  place  to 
study  other  than  the  one  room,  you  can  easily  see  the  difference 
between  now  and  then.  The  school  houses  were  often  located  out 
in  the  forest,  seldom  within  a  mile  of  the  nearest  house,  the  children 
compelled  to  walk,  from  one  to  three  miles  to  school,  and  home  again 
in  the  evenings,  no  matter  how  deep  the  snow  or  mud,  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  poor  shoes  (no  rubbers  those  days)  without  over- 
coats  and  but  thinly  clad  in  home  made  jeans,  without  lining,  with 
no  flannels,  only  a  thin  cotton  shirt.  But  then  they  did  not  mind  the 
wet  and  cold,  they  were  used  to  roughing  it  and  would  laugh  at  the 
mud,  the  snow  and  the  cold,  and  thought  they  were  the  happiest  and 
luckiest  children  in  the  world,  for  they  lived  in  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  brave  and  cared  little  for  their  surroundings. 

The  school  sessions  generally  lasted  only  through  the  winter 
months,  as  the  boys  were  needed  to  work  the  farm,  as  soon  as  plow¬ 
ing  could  be  done,  and  the  girls  for  the  house  work.  No  trips  to 
the  lakes  or  summer  touring,  but  hard  plodding  work  from  day¬ 
light  till  dark  all  through  spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  then  when  a 
teacher  could  be  procured,  to  school  again  for  the  winter.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  hardships  seemingly  through  which  they  had 
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to  pass,  they  were  as  happy,  and  possibly  more  so,  than  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  age.  The  nearest  school  house  to  my  father’s  home 
was  something  over  a  mile,  and  the  road  through  a  dense  wood.  It 
was  a  lonely  walk  for  little  ones  in  the  dark,  short  days  of  winter. 
I  only  remember  of  attending  school  in  this  house  one  winter  or 
session.  The  next  nearest  school  house  was  two  miles  away,  there 
we  spent  several  winters.  The  teacher,  Bohannan  by  name,  was  a 
kind,  pleasant  man,  but  required  strict  observance  of  his  rules  and 
would  thrash  disobedient  scholars,  whether  large  or  small,  until 
they  submitted  to  his  rule.  At  one  time  one  of  the  scholars,  a  grown 
man  with  whiskers  on  his  face,  had  broken  some  of  the  rules  of 
school.  The  teacher  said  to  him  he  was  too  large  to  whip,  but  that 
he  must  punish  him;  gave  him  his  choice  either  to  be  dismissed 
from  school  or  take  a  whipping.  He  said  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  school  and  would  submit  to  the  whipping,  so  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  scholars,  he  took  off  his  coat  when  the  teacher 
gave  him  a  severe  thrashing. 

This  teacher  was  very  fond  of  fun  and  would  use  play  time 
in  playing  ball  or  some  game  with  the  scholars.  At  one  Christmas 
time  the  school  asked  for  a  holiday.  He  told  them  he  would  not 
grant  it,  but  wanted  every  scholar  there  on  Christmas  morning. 
The  boys  said  nothing,  but  quietly  conspired  to  turn  the  teacher 
out  on  Christmas  morning,  agreeing  to  meet  early  and  bar  the 
door  so  that  he  could  not  get  in,  but  he  suspecting  what  was  going 
on,  also  came  early,  entered  the  room  rapped  for  order  and  ordered 
every  one  to  get  their  books  and  begin  the  day’s  work.  Every  one 
in  the  room  took  their  seats.  In  a  little  while  he  called  the  class 
to  recite  and  only  one  walked  out  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  When 
the  others  did  not  come  he  ordered  the  one  on  the  floor  to  proceed 
with  the  lesson,  he,  taking  courage  from  the  action  of  the  others, 
refused.  After  repeated  attempts  to  get  him  to  proceed,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  if  kind  words  would  not  do,  he  would  try  what  virtue 
there  was  in  a  switch,  so  he  left  the  room,  pretending  to  go  for  a 
switch.  The  larger  boys  immediately  barred  the  door  and  windows 
with  the  benches  (which  in  those  days  were  simply  logs  split  in  half 
with  pegs  stuck  in  them  for  legs  without  backs  or  any  support  for 
the  children)  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  teacher.  Instead  of 
returning  he  started  for  his  home  and  to  get  his  horse.  After 
waiting  some  little  while  for  his  return,  they  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  saw  him  some  half  mile  away  running  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  They  immediately  gave  chase  and  ran  him  around  through 
the  woods  until  about  two  o’clock  p.  m.,  when  they  caught  and 
brought  him  to  the  school  house  and  then  demanded  two  weeks’ 
holiday.  He  refused ;  said  he  would  not  give  holiday.  After  a  long 
parley  they  concluded  to  take  him  to  a  pond  and  duck  him  until  he 
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would  consent.  After  carrying  him  half  way  to  the  pond  he  said : 
“Hold  on,  boys,  I  will  give  you  one  week.”  “No,”  they  replied,  “two 
weeks,  or  a  ducking.”  “I  can’t  give  it,”  he  said,  so  they  picked  him 
up,  carried  him  to  the  pond  and  gave  him  one  more  chance.  He 
finally  agreed  to  give  the  two  weeks,  and  after  a  little  while  he  in¬ 
vited  the  whole  school  out  in  the  woods  to  a  banquet  he  had  prepared 
for  a  Christmas  treat.  There  we  found  an  old  negro  man  in  charge 
with  all  kinds  of  eatables ;  cakes,  apples,  pies,  nuts,  and  above  all, 
two  great  big  turkeys  roasted,  cut  up  and  ready  for  eating.  When 
we  got  through  with  the  feast  it  was  dark  and  a  long,  cold  walk  of 
from  two  to  three  miles  home,  but  all  were  happy  and  the  teacher 
the  most  pleased  and  happiest  one  in  the  bunch. 

After  leaving  Howard  County  my  father  moved  to  Westport 
in  Jackson  County.  Here  we  found  a  small  school  house,  one  room, 
built  of  logs  out  in  the  woods  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 
One  of  the  teachers  we  had  there  was  very  fond  of  play  and  at  every 
opportunity,  was  out  with  the  boys  playing  ball  or  some  other  game. 
In  summer  when  we  had  school  he  would  give  a  recess  from  eleven 
in  the  morning  until  two  o’clock  and  say  to  the  boys,  “eat  your  lunch 
and  all  break  for  Brush  Creek,  and  I  can  beat  any  boy  in  the  school 
there.”  We  would  plunge  into  the  creek  and  swim  and  play  for  an 
hour  or  two,  then  return  and  resume  our  studies. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  MISSOURI  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  IN  1804. 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  L.  CAMPBELL. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  condition  of  Missouri  at  the 
time  of  the  consummation  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  March  10, 
1804.  By  the  Louisiana  purchase  is  meant  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  from  France  of,  broadly  speaking,  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  year  1800, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  jealous  of  the  growing  importance  of  Spain 
and  England,  in  the  new  world,  wielding  the  iron  hand  of  power, 
forced  Spain  into  the  treaty  of  Idelfonso,  made  October  1,  1800,  by 
which  she  ceded  to  France  all  of  her  territory  known  as  Louisiana, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  consideration  that  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  who  was  a  son-in-law  to  the  King  of  Spain,  should  be 
established  in  Tuscany.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1802,  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  directed  to  deliver  possession  to  the  French  com¬ 
missioners,  but  the  act  was  not  consummated  until  December  20, 
1803.  The  supremacy  of  England  on  the  high  seas  at  this  period 
practically  prevented  France  from  instituting  any  acts  by  trans¬ 
ferring  troops  to  the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  France  wisely 
resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States,  and  sell  the  vast 
territory  to  that  government  for  $15,000,000.00.  This  purchase, 
accomplished  during  the  administration  of  President  Jefferson, 
was  formally  concluded  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  and  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1803,  Congress  ratified  the  treaty.  The  formal  trans¬ 
fer  did  not  take  place  in  St.  Louis,  as  most  persons  think,  but  took 
place  in  New  Orleans,  in  December,  1803.  The  agent  designated  by 
France  for  securing  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana  from  the  Span¬ 
ish,  for  the  Spanish  commander  was  still  in  charge  in  St.  Louis, 
was  Capt.  Amos  Stoddard,  a  captain  of  artillery,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  received  the  title  from  the  Spanish  to  the 
French,  March  9,  1804,  and  on  the  next  day  (March  10)  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  United  States.  The  settled  portions  of  Missouri 
were  then  for  the  purposes  of  local  government  divided  into 
four  districts,  and  the  total  white  and  slave  population  was 
about  10,200.  In  numerical  strength  the  Anglo-American,  not 
the  French,  predominated,  even  in  that  day.  Kansas  City  was  in 
the  district  of  St.  Louis.  Jackson  County,  according  to  Switzer’s 
History  of  Missouri,  was  settled  in  1807.  In  1803,  an  expedition 
to  explore  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  called  the  Lewis  and  Clark,  was  formed,  and  it  set  out  up 
the  Missouri  River,  May  16,  1804,  and  explored  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  returning  to  St.  Louis  September  29,  1806.  On  its  way  up, 
the  expedition  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  River,  over¬ 
hauled  its  boats,  court  martialed  two  members  of  the  party  for 
drunkenness,  and  reported  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  birds 
named  paroquets  here,  and  but  few  Indians.  The  Kansas  River 
Indians  clung  to  their  old  ways  of  bows  and  arrows,  but  other 
Indians  had  obtained  gun  powder  and  bullets  from  white  traders, 
and  had  decimated  the  first-named  Indians,  and  the  remnant  was 
at  that  time  away,  temporarily,  further  west  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
The  paroquet  is  now  extinct. 
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In  opening  this  paper,  I  would  state  that  if  any  one  has  the 
impression  that  Missouri  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  solely  by 
savages  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — that  is  the 
time  of  the  Louisiana  purchase — that  idea  is  an  erroneous  one. 
According  to  unquestioned  authorities,  the  population,  not  includ¬ 
ing  Indians,  of  the  town  of  St.  Louis  and  adjoining  settlements  in 
the  year  1788,  the  time  being  before  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
reached  nearly  1,200,  while  that  of  St.  Genevieve  was  about  800. 
In  1799,  other  Missouri  towns  and  their  population  were:  St. 
Charles,  875;  St.  Ferdinand,  276;  Marius  der  Liard,  376  ;  Meramec, 
115;  St.  Andrew,  393;  St.  Genevieve,  949;  New  Bourbon,  560;  Cape 
Girardeau,  521;  New  Madrid,  782,  and  Little  Meadour,  72.  The 
total  was  over  6,000 — no  Indians  included.  Of  these,  a  little  less 
than  5,000  were  white  persons  and  approximately  1,100  negroes. 
Of  these  negroes  200  were  free,  and  the  rest  were  slaves. 

Having  spoken  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  will  now 
refer  to  the  condition  of  the  western  part  in  that  early  day. 

That  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  published  in  St.  Louis 
in  1837,  has  on  page  194  the  following  paragraph  in  reference  to 
this  exact  location,  the  site  of  Kansas  City,  in  the  year  1705,  long 
before  the  American  Revolution.  It  shows  that  white  men  carried 
on  a  fur  trade  at  this  point  209  years  ago.  The  paragraph  reads : 

“The  French  then  in  1705  ascended  the  Missouri  as  far  as  the  Kan¬ 
sas  river,  the  point  where  the  western  boundary  line  of  Missouri  now 
strikes  the  Missouri  river.  The  Indians  there  cheerfully  engaged  in 
trade  with  them,  and  all  the  tribes  on  the  Missouri,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Arickaras,  have  since  generally  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  whites.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  French 
traders  have  always  been  more  fortunate  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  than  those  of  any  other  nation.” 

On  page  266  of  the  9th  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  there  is  further  proof  that  there  were 
white  men  living  in  Missouri  along  the  Missouri  River  and  vicinity 
214  (1913)  years  ago.  It  states: 

“As  early  as  1700,  there  were  not  less  than  100  coureurs  des  bois 
or  trappers  domiciled  among  the  Missouri  river.  The  coureur  des  bois 
was  a  type  of  the  earliest  pioneer  now  long  extinct.  He  was  a  French 
Canadian,  and  in  his  habits  was  blended  the  innocent  simplicity  of  the 
fun-loving  French  and  the  wild  traits  and  woodcraft  of  the  Indian. 
Born  in  the  woods,  he  was  accustomed  from  childhood  to  hardships  and 
exposures  of  a  wild  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  a  skillful  hunter  and 
trapper.  His  free  and  easy  going  manners,  peaceable  disposition  and 
vivacity,  qualified  him  for  association  with  the  Indian,  whose  customs 
he  adopted,  and  he  often  married  into  the  tribe  and  became  one  of  its 
number.  It  was  this  roving  individual  who,  as  he  wandered  up  and 
down  the  Missouri  river,  gave  the  poetic  and  musical  Fhench  names  to 
its  tributaries  and  prominent  localities  that  they  bear  to  this  day,  such 
as  the  Marias  des  Cygnes  (river  of  the  Swans),  Creve  Cour  (broken 
heart),  Cote  sans  dessein  (a  hill  without  a  cause),  Roche  Percee  (pierced 
rock),  Bonne  Femme  (a  good  woman),  Aux  vasse  Gasconade  (turbu¬ 
lent),  La  Mine  (the  mine),  Pomme  de  Terre  (apple  of  the  earth— potato), 
Moreau  (very  black),  and  Niangre  (crooked). 

Chittenden’s  American  Fur  Trade,  Volume  1,  p.  56,  will  con¬ 
firm  the  statements  just  made. 

As  the  French  voyageurs  could  neither  read  nor  write,  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  annual  trip  was  made  by  him,  and  hence  none  are  pre¬ 
served.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  men  like  Choteau,  Lisa  and  Sarpy. 
They  were  employers  in  the  days  of  the  fur  trade  when  carried  on 
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by  individuals,  and  antedated  that  great  concern  known  as  the 
American  Fur  Company,  of  which  organization  my  grandfather’s1 
brother  was  the  St.  Louis  manager  for  several  years  subsequent 
to  the  year  1824. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  question,  if  there  were  100  whites  domi¬ 
ciled  among  the  Indians  along  the  Missouri  River  in  1700,  what 
ratio  of  increase  might  we  reasonably  expect  in  1804 — more  than 
a  century  having  elapsed?  An  implied  proof  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  by  a  treaty  of  June  8,  1825,  special  provision  was  made  for 
each  of  the  half  breeds  of  the  Kansas  nation.  These  half  breeds 
were  the  children  of  the  white  men  who  had  married  squaws,  and 
the  Kansas  Indians  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Kansas 
City.  The  year  1825  was  just  twenty-one  years  after  1804,  and 
was  the  year  of  attaining  majority  for  any  half  breed  child  bom 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  territory  by  the  United  States. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  French  trading  with 
the  Indians  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kaw  River,  in  the  year  1700.  This  location  seems  to  have  been  a 
meeting  point  with  the  French  for  about  166  years.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  French  Bottom,  with  reference  to  describing  a  location 
at  Kansas  City?  You  may  never  have  heard  it,  but  it  was  a  name 
as  familiar  to  the  old-timers  as  East  Bottoms  is  to  the  people  of 
today.  The  name  French  Bottoms  is  now  obsolete.  To  quote 
Blackstone,  “From  the  time  to  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary”  up  to  the  advent  of  railroads  there,  say  about 
1867,  the  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Missouri  River,  on  the 
south  by  Turkey  Creek  where  it  now  is,  not  by  where  it  was  in 
that  day ;  on  the  west  by  Kaw  River,  and  on  the  east  by  the  bluffs, 
now  about  Bluff  and  Lincoln  Streets,  was  called  the  French  Bot¬ 
toms.  The  late  Dr.  I.  M.  Ridge  once  made  an  address  before  this 
society,  with  the  “French  Bottoms”  as  the  subject.  A  tablet  com¬ 
memorating  this  name  should  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  spot 
in  the  West  Bottoms. 

History  also  chronicles  the  assertion  that,  in  1800,  Louis 
Bertholet,  a  Frenchman,  had  a  trading  post  on  the  Missouri  River, 
at  what  is  now  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Milwaukee  Bridge, 
in  the  East  Bottoms,  in  Kansas  City.  You  will  find  this  statement 
in  regard  to  Louis  Bertholet  on  page  405  of  volume  5.  of  Conard’s 
Encyclopedia  of  History  of  Missouri — a  set  of  books  donated  to  the 
public  library  by  J.  V.  C.  Karnes.  Lewis  and  Clark,  however,  do 
not  speak  of  this  trading  post,  but  they  landed  there,  and  Lewis 
took  the  latitude  and  the  longitude.  The  post  was  on  exactly  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  what  we  now  call  the  Thomas  H. 
Benton  Rock,  a  point  of  historic  significance  to  this  society,  and 
the  stone  on  which  Thomas  H.  Benton  stood  when  he  made  his 
prediction  in  regard  to  the  future  greatness  of  Kansas  City.  We 
know  that  Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  the  noted  pioneer  who  came  to 
Missouri  from  Kentucky  in  1787,  was  a  trapper  on  the  Blue  River, 
principally  between  here  and  Independence,  for  twelve  years. 

Concerning  the  principal  resources  of  this  country  in  1804,  I 
would  say  that  what  is  now  Missouri  wTas  known  as  a  country  of 
mineral  wealth  long  before  it  was  under  control  of  the  United 
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States.  The  pioneers  who  first  visited  this  country  came  in  search 
of  minerals  and  furs,  and  this  region  became  famous  for  both  at 
the  same  time.  Impress  it  on  your  memory  that  Missouri  is  one 
of  the  old  parts  of  the  United  States.  Away  back  in  the  year  1541, 
the  first  European  set  foot  on  Missouri  soil.  The  place  where  New 
Madrid  now  stands.  It  was  De  Soto’s  band  of  Spaniards  who  did 
this.  Col.  W.  F.  Swdtzler,  Missouri’s  historian,  emphasizes  this 
point  in  his  book  on  the  history  of  the  State.  As  far  as  my  re¬ 
search  has  led  me,  this  assertion  is  not  contradicted,  but  other 
authors  concur  in  the  statement.  No  permanent  settlement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made. 

You  have  heard  how  the  Boston  people  in  Revolutionary  days 
pulled  down  the  leaden  statue  of  George  III,  and  moulded  it  into 
bullets  to  be  shot  against  the  soldiers  of  the  aforesaid  George,  but 
Missouri  did  better  than  that.  How  many  have  heard  that  Mis¬ 
souri  furnished  lead  from  her  own  mines,  to  be  used  by  American 
soldiers  in  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution?  History  records 
it  as  a  fact  that  such  was  the  case.  The  lead  was  taken  down  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  shipped  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  It  was 
taken  from  Mine  La  Motte,  a  mine  discovered  in  1720,  by  two 
Frenchmen,  La  Motte  and  Renaud,  and,  as  lead  was  a  valuable 
commodity  in  the  frontier  days,  the  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of 
it  right  at  home  made  it  of  especial  value  in  those  times  of  crude 
transportation  facilities,  the  lead  itself  being  such  heavy  material. 
The  first  reverberatory  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  lead 
ore  erected  in  the  United  States — that  is  in  what  afterward  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States — was  put  up  in  Missouri,  by  Moses 
Austin,  in  1789,  near  Potosi.  He  was  an  American,  but  he  secured 
from  the  Spanish  government  a  large  grant  of  land.  Saltpetre  was 
found  as  a  deposit  in  the  caves  along  the  Gasconade  River  in  early 
days,  and  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  powder,  so  that  the 
pioneer  had  two  most  useful  articles,  powder  and  lead,  right  at  his 
door. 

With  reference  to  the  commerce,  I  would  say  that  the  bulk  of 
the  commerce  was  along  the  navigable  streams.  During  the  entire 
Eighteenth  Century,  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River  was 
confided  to  the  wooden  canoe,  and  its  commerce  was  limited  to  the 
primitive  fur  trade.  It  became,  however,  a  trade  of  considerable 
magnitude.  It  is  certain  that  by  the  time  that  St.  Louis  was  estab¬ 
lished,  in  1764,  the  fur  trade  of  the  French  upon  the  Missouri 
River  had  become  well  established.  Scharf’s  History  of  St.  Louis, 
Vol.,  pp.  272  to  276 ;  and  when  the  United  States  government  for¬ 
mally  took  possession  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  at  Main  and  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  March  10,  1804,  St.  Louis  had  a  large  trade  in  hides  and 
furs,  lead  and  whisky,  and  some  trade  in  salt.  Beads,  fire  arms, 
blankets,  and  articles  of  that  kind  were  shipped  to  St.  Louis  and 
handled  by  the  merchants  there,  but  were  not  local  productions. 
There  was  a  real  estate  boom,  an  era  of  speculation  in  St.  Louis 
and  Eastern  Missouri  from  1800  to  1804.  That  does  not  sound  like 
a  howling  wilderness  story.  The  salt  mentioned  did  not  come  from 
Saline  Springs  in  the  Boone  Lick  country,  but  was  found  in  salt 
pits,  the  exact  location  of  which  I  am  unable  to  give.  Concerning 
the  liquor  trade  of  that  day,  let  me  cite  an  instance  of  difference 
of  public  sentiment  between  then  and  now\  Kansas  City  has  been 
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in  the  throes  of  anti-saloon  agitation  recently,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Westport  Avenue  and  East  Fifteenth  Street.  In  that  day, 
two  large  land  grants  were  made  by  the  Spanish  government  for 
distillery  purposes,  then  a  third  to  supply  fuel  for  the  distilleries, 
after  which  no  more  whisky  was  imported  into  the  province  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  Home  production  was  equal  to  home  consump¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  grants  was  made  to  Col.  Auguste  Chouteau, 
who  built  the  first  distillery  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Indians  that  were  in  Missouri  in  1804  were  the  Osages, 
Sac  and  Fox,  Missouris,  Iowas,  Kickapoos,  Shawnees  and  Dela¬ 
wares.  These  are  the  tribes  generally  enumerated.  My  own  im¬ 
pression  is,  there  must  have  been  some  of  the  Miamis  and  the 
Kansas  River  Indians.  I  have  also  been  informed  of  Indians  that 
were  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State,  called  Ozarks.  They 
were  a  branch  of  one  of  the  larger  tribes. 

Missouri  in  that  day  had  many  evidences  of  a  dense,  prehis¬ 
toric  population — antedating  the  Indians.  These  were  mound- 
builders  and  cave-dwellers.  Stone  masonry  of  dressed  stone  was 
used  by  some  of  these  prehistoric  people,  and  they  used  machinery 
to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  the  lathe,  in  manufacturing  turned 
articles.  The  savages  did  nothing  of  this  kind.  Among  the  mounds 
of  this  prehistoric  people,  found  in  this  State,  were  several  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  There  were  burial,  sacrificial  and  historical  mounds, 
stone  mounds  and  garden  mounds.  There  were  stone  sepulchres  in 
St.  Louis  and  Perry  counties.  According  to  the  writings  of  Prof. 
A.  J.  Conant,  who  made  investigation  of  Missouri  mounds,  it  is 
easy  for  an  archaeologist  to  distinguish  an  Indian  burial  mound 
from  a  mound  builder’s  mound.  I  will  quote  Professor  Conant’s 
exact  language:  “That  Missouri  was  the  home  of  a  vast  popula¬ 
tion,  composed  of  tribes  who  had  fixed  habitations,  dwelt  in  large 
towns,  practiced  agriculture  cn  a  large  scale,  with  a  good  deal  of 
method  and  skill,  who  had  also  a  well  organized  system  of  religious 
rites  and  worship,  and  whose  aesthetic  tastes  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  savage  tribes,  who  roamed  over  the  prairies  and  hill  ranges, 
when  her  great  rivers  were  first  navigated  by  white  men,  is,  I  am 
confident,  no  difficult  matter  to  prove.”  I  would  say  that  the 
metropolis,  the  capital  city,  the  seat  of  government  of  this  ancient 
people  was  where  New  Madrid  now  is.  St.  Louis  was  formerly 
called  the  mound  city,  and  many  mounds  were  found  there.  The 
Great  Mound  was  a  particular  instance,  and  it  was  probably  used 
for  purposes  of  sun  worship. 

The  caves  of  Missouri  existed  in  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
as  they  do  now — unchanged  to  this  day.  Along  the  Gasconade 
River  are  caves  in  cliffs,  sometimes  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stream.  We  read  little  about  them,  and  the  general  public  is  not 
aware  of  their  existence.  The  caves  of  Pulaski  County,  situated  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  Gasconade,  should  be  a  subject  of  exploration  for  a 
Kansas  City  party,  and  for  special  articles  for  Kansas  City  Sunday 
papers.  Among  these  were  the  saltpetre  caves  mentioned.  Some 
of  these  were  burial  places,  but  not  Indian  burial  places.  They 
antedate  the  savages.  The  Indians,  it  is  well  known,  kept  away 
from  these  caves,  and  avoided  them.  They  regarded  these  gloomy 
caverns  with  superstitious  fear;  for  in  them  they  believed  the 
Great  Manitou  dwelt.  In  St.  Louis  and  in  the  other  old  French  set- 
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tlements,  there  was  a  gay  social  life,  many  years  before  the  coun¬ 
try  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  these  French  customs  pre¬ 
vailed  long  after  the  United  States  had  the  country.  Capt.  Amos 
Stoddard,  in  his  history,  speaks  of  it.  I  will  mention  the  holiday 
attire  of  one  of  the  principal  ladies  of  St.  Louis,  quoted  from  a 
book  of  descriptions  written  by  a  woman:  “Her  petticoat  was  of 
black  satin,  and  her  short  gown  or  jacket  was  of  purple  velvet  with 
wide  lace  in  the  sleeves  and  at  the  neck,  and  gorgeously  beaded 
moccasins  were  on  her  feet.  Her  head  dress  seemed  to  be  of  some 
thin  material,  purple  in  color,  and  worn  like  a  turban,  but  en¬ 
twined  with  ribbons  and  flowers  until  it  became  a  gorgeous  coro- 
net.” 


FASHIONABLE  PEARL  STREET. 

Written  for  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society  in  1911  by  the  late  Dr.  William 

L.  Campbell. l 

The  Otero  house,  in  which  Miguel  Otero,  recently  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  spent  his  days  of  early  boyhood,  stood  on  the  emi¬ 
nence  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Locust,  then  High 
Street.  It  is  a  brick  dwelling,  constructed  in  the  days  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  today  it  is  apparently  as  substantial  as  when  new. 
It  is  of  severely  plain  style  of  architecture,  and  had  no  porches  upon 
it  to  decay  and  give  the  building  a  dilapidated  appearance.  Miguel 
Otero,  father  of  Governor  Otero,  occupied  the  house  about  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  and  also  prior  to  that  time.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  what  was  known  as  the  “Forwarding  and  Commission” 
business  on  the  levee — now  an  obsolete  business,  and  even  the 
words  describing  it  do  not  convey  any  intelligent  meaning  to  the 
average  present-day  reader.  At  that  era  of  the  city’s  existence 
it  was  probably  the  most  profitable  business  in  the  place  and  the 
men  were  the  best  class  of  advertisers  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
now  the  Kansas  City  Journal.  These  advertisements  were  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  were  in  huge  display  type,  by  the  column. 
D.  V.  Whiting,  who  also  occupied  this  house  as  a  home,  was  in  the 
forwarding  and  commission  business  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Delaware  Street  and  the  Levee,  in  a  large  three-story  brick  build¬ 
ing,  now  a  ruin,  having  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire.  The  first  of 
these  fires  was  a  tragedy  of  that  day  followed  by  a  long  sequel  in 

lDr.  William  L.  Campbell  (1855-1919)  was  the  son  of  John  Campbell,  one  of 
the  city’s  most  famed  pioneers  and  his  wife.  Charlotte  (also  born  Campbell). 
Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  the  historic  old  “Harris  House’’  on  Westport  avenue. 
He  saw  the  city  expand  from  a  frontier  settlement  into  the  second  city  of  the 
State.  An  expert  on  local  history,  his  great  love  for  it,  as  a  native  son,  caused 
him  to  jealously  guard  its  accurate  recording. 

He  was  a  faithful  spirit  in  the  organization  of  this  Historical  Society  and 
nothing  ever  preceded  it  in  his  interest  and  activities.  He  served  the  Society  as 
director,  vice-president  and  president.  His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  our 
organization.  (Ed.) 
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court — both  civil  suits  and  criminal  proceedings.  W.  H.  Chick,  now 
(1911)  of  1101  Brooklyn  Avenue,  was  in  the  forwarding  and  com¬ 
mission  business  contemporaneous  with  Otero  and  Whiting,  on  the 
Levee  midway  between  Main  and  Delaware  Streets,  and  was  burned 
out  there  in  1864 — a  total  loss,  as  no  insurance  could  be  procured 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  times,  because  of  the  war. 
W.  H.  Chick  lived  in  what  was  called  a  “Cincinnati  house,”  another 
obsolete  term — and  the  house  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Pearl  between  Grand  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street.  Pearl  is  a  short 
street — the  first  street  north  of  Second  Street,  and  extends  from 
Walnut  to  Grand  Avenue.  It  is  used  solely  by  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company,  and  is  a  deep  cut  fringed  on  the  south 
side  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  jessamines  from  the  old  Choteau 
homestead,  and  on  the  other  side,  at  the  top  of  the  bank  orna¬ 
mented  by  locust  trees  planted  in  the  yard  of  John  C.  McCoy,  J.  S. 
Boarman,  William  M.  Chick,  W.  H.  Chick  and  the  Jarboes  during 
the  years  from  1837  to  1860.  The  name  Pearl,  as  a  street  desig¬ 
nation,  is  also  an  obsolete  term.  Even  the  street  car  men  who  run 
over  it  now  do  not  know  it  by  its  proper  nomenclature,  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  city  authorities  have  let  it  slip  their  minds  so  far  as 
to  forget  its  place  on  the  official  plat  book,  and  to  allow  another 
street  to  be  called  by  the  same  name — Pearl  Street,  in  Westport. 
It  is  an  unallowable  impropriety  in  any  municipality  to  permit  two 
streets  to  be  called  by  a  similar  name,  because  of  resulting  con¬ 
fusion.  Sixty  years  ago  Pearl  was  the  principal  residence  street 
of  the  town.  Among  the  notables  entertained  there  were  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  John  C.  Fremont,  and  also 
church  dignitaries — bishops  of  the  Catholic  and  also  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  churches.  Desuetude  to  the  extent  of  losing  even  its  name 
among  men  was  not  thought  of  in  that  day.  These  houses  on 
Pearl  Street  were  not  small  inferior  affairs,  most  of  them  were  of 
brick.  Only  one  house,  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Chick,  the  “Cincinnati 
house,”  was  a  cottage.  It  was  called  a  Cincinnati  house  because 
it  belonged  to  a  class  of  frame  houses  constructed  by  a  Cincinnati 
firm  that  manufactured  what  might  be  termed  ready-made  houses. 
People  purchased  these  houses,  and  the  manufacturing  firm 
shipped  them  by  steamboats  in  “the  knock  down,”  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether  and  erected  at  their  destination,  the  component  parts  being 
separate  in  shipment.  None  of  the  houses  are  now  standing,  but 
the  Cincinnati  house  outlived  them  all,  and  survived  the  cyclone  of 
1886  that  destroyed  some  of  its  brick  neighbors.  It  never  did 
wear  out,  and  was  inhabited  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire, 
in  1896.  The  entire  location  is  known  now  as  “Hobo  Hill,”  because 
of  the  numbers  of  tramps  and  vagrants  who  sleep  on  the  ground 
there,  particularly  during  the  summer  nights. 

Many  of  these  Cincinnati  houses  were  shipped  to  towns  along 
the  Missouri  River,  and  a  part  of  Leavenworth  was  called  “Cin¬ 
cinnati,”  because  it  was  made  up  of  this  kind  of  buildings. 

The  house  in  which  these  Spanish  “ads”  were  “set  up”  by  the 
printer — the  building  where  the  Journal  of  Commerce  was  pub¬ 
lished — is  the  three-story  brick  structure  at  No.  10  Main  Street, 
staunch  and  strong  as  when  put  up,  over  half  a  century  ago,  and 
neater  in  appearance  in  its  second  youth  than  in  its  earlier  days. 
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It  is  used  as  a  business  office  and  repository  by  a  large  brewing 
company,  and  is  kept  up  to  the  acme  in  the  matter  of  fresh  paint 
and  repairs.  Colonel  R.  T.  Van  Horn  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Abeel,  the 
owners  and  publishers,  are  still  living,  one  here  and  the  other  in 
California.1  John  McReynolds,  the  printer  who  “set  up”  the  “ads” 
lives  at  1415  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  block  from  the  Otero  home  is  still 
standing  the  home  of  I.  W.  McDonald,  the  town  saddler  of  early 
days,  although  the  owner  is  long  since  dead.  This  house  is  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Locust  Streets.  Between  it  and 
the  Otero  place  were  the  houses  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Wood, 
the  pioneer  surgeon,  and  of  Mr.  Sim  Kelly,  now  of  Wichita.  The 
Kelly  house  shows  no  evidence  of  old  age,  and  in  the  warm  months 
the  yard  is  filled  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Across  the  street 
on  the  east  side  of  it  and  opposite  the  Kelly  and  the  Woods  homes 
are  the  former  dwellings  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Tindall  and  John  Evans. 
Both  owners  are  dead.  Mrs.  Tindall  survives.  The  houses  are 
brick  and  appear  to  be  good  for  a  future  century,  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  a  forest  of  trees,  placed  there  when  small  by  the  early 
occupants.  Diagonally  opposite  the  McDonald  home,  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Fourth  and  Locust  Streets  stood  the  house  occupied 
by  William  Gilliss  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Troost,  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Gilliss’  death  in  1869.  It  was  a  large  brick  house  command¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  vicinity.  Street  excavation  placed  it  about  25 
feet  above  grade,  and  while  it  fronted  west,  it  was  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  on  the  Fourth  Street  side.  The  house  has  been 
tom  down  and  the  ground  elevation  of  the  lot  reduced  to  the  grade 
elevation  of  the  street  long  ago;  not  a  vestige  remains.  Mrs. 
Troost  was  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  and  the  yard  was  a  miniature 
botanical  garden.  At  her  death  she  left  the  flowers  and  shrubs  to 
Samuel  W.  Gregory,  then  a  boy.  Prior  to  the  Gilliss  occupancy  of 
this  house  Mr.  Wheatley  of  Hubbell,  Wheatley  &  Co.,  wholesale 
business  men  at  Delaware  Street  and  the  Levee,  lived  there,  and 
Mr.  Gilliss  then  resided  at  his  country  home,  now  2727  Holly 
Street. 

At  513  East  Fourth  Street,  near  the  site  of  the  Gilliss  home  is 
the  house  where  lived  A.  L.  Harris,  now  dead,  formerly  mayor  of 
this  city  and  subsequently  of  Durango,  Colorado.  The  house  is 
well  kept  and  in  excellent  condition,  resplendent  in  fresh  paint,  and 
is  the  home  of  a  prosperous  Italian.  Mr.  Harris  was  the  father  of 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Lippincott  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Moore.  A  two-story  brick 
structure  that  stood  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and  Delaware 
Streets  was  a  history-maker.  It  was  the  home  of  W.  G.  Barkley, 
and  in  its  parlor  in  May  1857,  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
Kansas  City  was  organized,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  R.  S. 
Symington,  whose  son  is  now  a  banker  in  Independence — the  father 
having  been  dead  for  several  years.  Mr.  Barkley  was  then  in 
business  with  Jesse  Riddlesbarger  on  the  Levee  near  the  store  of 
W.  H.  Chick,  and  Mr.  Riddlesbarger  was  also  president  of  the 
Mechanics  Bank,  that  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and 
Main  Streets,  and  from  the  basement  of  which  building  the  Santa 
Fe  stages  started.  Mr.  Riddlesbarger ’s  case  was  a  striking  exam- 

lBoth  have  died  since  this  paper  was  written. 
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pie  of  the  mutations  of  fortune.  He  died  in  the  poor  house  at  St. 
Louis  about  32  years  ago.  Mr.  Barkley  left  Kansas  City,  and  was 
subsequently  treasurer  of  Montana.  He  is  now  dead.  The  grader 
left  the  Barkley  house  30  feet  above  the  street  level,  and  the  house 
was  razed  and  embankment  reduced,  and  a  three-story  business 
house  now  stands  on  its  site. 

It  is  my  impression  that  General  Ewing’s  famous  “Order  No. 
ll”emanated  from  the  Pacific  House  at  Fourth  and  Delaware 
Street,  one  block  south  of  the  Barkley  home. 

Antebellum  structures  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  in 
Kansas  City  every  year.  It  may  be  interesting  to  relate  as  an 
instance  that  on  Third  Street — one  of  the  old  streets  of  the  city — 
only  five  houses  that  were  built  before  the  Civil  War  are  now 
standing.  One  is  the  Guinotte  homestead  at  Third  Street  and 
Troost  Avenue,  another  the  Riley  home  at  514,  a  third,  the  James 
Mansfield  store  at  415  East  Third  Street,  and  a  fourth,  John 
Rooney’s  place,  at  109  East  Third  Street,  and  fifth,  300  Main 
Street.  The  Riley  and  the  Mansfield  houses  are  the  homes  of 
Italians.  Negroes  are  in  the  Rooney  house.  There  are  some 
north  side  houses  standing  that  were  built  just  after  the  close 
of  the  war — when  business  activity  was  renewed,  and  they  are 
erroneously  classed  as  older  than  they  are.  Along  that  length  of 
Grand  Avenue  from  Twelfth  Street  to  the  Missouri  River  are  but 
two  before-the-war  houses.  One  of  these  is  the  dilapidated  frame 
structures  on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue  at  Sixth  Street,  now 
tenanted  by  Negroes,  and  the  old  Norton  house — a  frame  house 
on  the  east  side  of  the  avenue  north  of  Third  Street,  where  Dr. 
Joshua  Norton  died  in  1860,  but  this  house  has  retrograded  even 
too  far  for  colored  occupancy,  and  is  now  uninhabited.  Mrs. 
Norton  was  one  of  the  company  that  sat  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Barkley  house  at  the  church  organization  previously  mentioned, 
and  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  this  church,  having  but 
recently  died. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Campbell  and  Pacific  Streets,  in 
the  Italian  settlement  just  south  of  the  Holy  Rosary  church,  is 
a  time-worn,  two-story  brick  residence,  where  Francis  Lynde 
passed  his  boyhood.  Francis  Lynde  is  now  a  novelist  author  of 
“The  Grafters,”  and  other  books,  and  has  long  since  left  Kansas 
City  for  a  home  in  the  east. 

The  largest  of  these  old-time  residences  was  the  John  Camp¬ 
bell  house,  that  with  its  highly-ornamented  grounds  occupied  the 
entire  block  on  the  east  side  of  Campbell  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets.  It  was  built  in  1860  and  1861,  and  was  an  expen¬ 
sive  building,  particularly  as  to  the  interior  decorations ;  one  item 
of  which — the  marble — was  imported  from  Italy,  and  the  stained 
glass  was  also  of  European  manufacture.  The  house  became  a 
railway  hospital  in  1884,  and  about  the  grounds  convalescent  pa¬ 
tients  strolled.  After  fifteen  years  of  use  as  a  hospital,  the 
building  was  abandoned  and  torn  down  because  of  deep  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  vicinity  and  the  prevalence  of  noxious  fumes  from 
neighboring  brick  yards.  Prior  to  1861  the  Campbell  home  was  a 
two-story  brick  house  at  Pearl  and  Walnut  Streets,  across  the 
street  from  the  Chick  mansion  and  next  door  to  that  of  Dr.  John- 
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CAMPBELL  HOME. 

“Fashionable  Pearl  Street” — This  home  once  occupied  a  block  of  ground.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Charlotte  streets  are  named  after  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  wife. 

son  Lykins.  This  house  was  originally  owhed  by  Captain  Louis 
Sharp,  a  Missouri  river  steamboat  man,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
cyclone  of  1886. 

A  group  of  east-side  residences  built  before  the  war  still 
stands  on  both  sides  of  Charlotte,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Streets,  and  Italians  live  in  the  homes  that  were  once  the  domi¬ 
ciles  of  the  Shannons,  Chouteaus,  Ashtons  and  others. 

On  the  Levee  between  Main  and  Walnuts  Streets,  a  block 
of  business  houses  that  were  built  in  the  fifties  remain.  They  are 
tenanted  and  are  still  used  for  business  purposes. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  old  houses  that  have  disappeared 
were  torn  down  to  make  room  for  more  modern  structures,  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  that  every  city  is  built  at  least  three 
times;  once  a  pioneer  village,  and  then  these  houses  are  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  that  of  the  town  that  succeeds  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  in  regular  succession  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  town  are  razed  to  the  ground,  and  those  of  the  city 
built  upon  the  sites. 
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WILLIAM  GILPIN. 
October  4,  1813-January  19,  1894. 
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MAJOR  WILLIAM  GILPIN,  THE  PROPHET  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

Chapter  from  forthcoming  “History  of  Kansas  City.” 

By  W.U  WEBB. 

There  graduated  from  West  Point,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
President  Jackson’s  administration,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
William  Gilpin.  He  was  even  then  animated  by  visions  of  the 
mystic  West,  where  a  varied  career  awaited  him.  Destiny  had 
marked  him  for  distinction  as  a  soldier,  politician,  pathfinder  and 
prophet.  Major  Gilpin  was  a  strong  mixture  of  the  visionary  and 
the  man  of  practicability,  being  both  a  dreamer  and  man  of  action. 
His  influence  in  developing  the  vast  and  unexplored  wilderness 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  not  been  understood  nor  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  American  people.  He  was  the  supporter  of  Benton, 
the  companion  of  Fremont,  and  the  friend  of  Lincoln.  His  zeal  for 
the  west  called  out  opposition  speeches  from  Webster  on  two 
separate  occasions.  For  more  than  40  years  he  lived  in  the  west 
and  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  scholarly  mind  to  those  vast 
problems  of  western  commerce,  which  are  now  being  solved,  and 
which  affect  all  the  lands  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Gilpins  came  in  pioneer  days  from  England,  where  the 
family  was  an  ancient  and  honorable  one.  Hubert  H.  Lancroft,  in 
“Chronicles  of  Builders,”  says,  in  giving  the  lineage  of  the  family, 
“For  his  devotion  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  whom  in  Austria,  on 
retiring  from  his  first  crusade,  King  John  would  have  caused  to 
be  murdered  and  for  slaying  a  wild  boar  which  infested  the  forests 
of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  the  baron  of  Kendal  in  1206, 
gave  the  manor  of  Kentmore  to  Richard  Guylpyn,  a  substantial 
commoner,  whose  original  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror.” 
The  Gilpin  and  Washington  families  were  neighbors  in  England 
and  a  William  Gilpin  married  Elizabeth  Washington,  ancestress  of 
the  first  president  of  this  country. 

The  Gilpins  were  Quakers  and  they  lived  at  the  Old  Brandy¬ 
wine  battle  field.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the 
home  of  the  Gilpins  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Lafayette.  Here 
was  born  our  William  Gilpin,  the  man  who  loved  the  great  west 
and  who  foresaw  and  foretold  the  rise  of  Kansas  City.  He  was  born 
amid  elegant  and  luxurious  surroundings,  in  a  home  overlooking 
the  Delaware,  having  in  sight  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey.  Andrew  Jackson  and  many  other  prominent  men 
were  frequent  visitors  at  the  Gilpin  home.  William  Gilpin  was  a 
favorite  of  “Old  Hickory.” 

At  the  age  of  12  years  William  Gilpin  was  coached  for  six 
months  by  Hawthorne  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Having  graduated  in  due  time,  he  was  sent  to  England  to 
finish  his  education,  according  to  the  custom  pursued  toward  all 
the  Gilpin  children.  An  older  brother  was  then  consul  at  Belfast. 
Returning  to  America  young  William  Gilpin  found  that  his  elderly 
friend,  Andrew  Jackson,  had  become  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  easily  secured  the  president’s  appointment  of  a  cadetship  to 
West  Point,  where  he  studied  with  Gen.  Meade  and  Montgomery 
Blair. 

Bancroft  says  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  graduation : 

“He  had  been  educated  almost  to  death  by  the  brightest  in- 
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tellects  of  the  world,  and  now  he  would  try  the  merit  of  his  own 
mind.  For  some  time  past  he  had  read  and  thought  much  re¬ 
garding  the  great  unoccupied  west,  never  losing  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  those  familiar  with  the  subject.  Already  military 
forces  were  on  the  frontier,  stationed  at  various  forts,  at  once 
to  restrain  and  protect  the  Indians  and  prevent  white  men  from 
illegally  entering  their  territory.  All  this  was  thrilling  romance 
to  the  young  cadet.  Some  day  he  would  go  there,  some  day  he 
would  mingle  with  those  scenes  and  would  stir  up  events  which, 
in  their  turn,  should  yet  more  stir  up  and  help  him  on  to  high 
emprise." 

In  1836,  the  young  cadet  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  second  lieutenant.  He  recruited  among  the  Missouri¬ 
ans  for  the  Florida  war,  in  which  he  served  for  some  time;  was 
otherwise  employed  as  an  army  officer  in  the  west  and  south. 
After  the  election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency,  he  went 
to  Washington,  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Argus,  the  mission  of  which  was 
at  that  time  to  re-elect  Thomas  Benton  to  the  United  States  sen¬ 
ate.  So  ably  did  he  conduct  the  Argus  that  Webster,  never  friendly 
to  the  west,  was  constrained  to  come  to  St.  Louis  and  made  a 
great  speech  in  which  he  urged  the  voters  of  the  state  to  get  rid 
of  Benton.  This  was  in  1838.  Benton,  guardian  of  the  west, 
and  Gilpin's  patron  saint,  was  returned  to  the  senate.  The  leg¬ 
islature  of  1840  elected  Benton's  friend,  Gilpin,  chief  clerk  of  the 
lower  house  at  the  time  Sterling  Price  was  chosen  speaker. 

The  next  year,  namely  1841,  the  restless  young  Gilpin  pushed 
further  to  the  west  and  established  himself  at  Independence,  Mo., 
then  on  the  outer  rim  of  civilization.  For  twenty  years  his  home 
was  nominally  at  Independence.  During  this  period  he  practiced 
law,  edited  a  newspaper,  ran  for  congress,  penetrated  the  west 
to  Oregon  with  Fremont,  fought  in  the  Mexican  war  and  evolved 
an  astonishing  theory  by  which  he  predicted  the  rise  of  a  great 
city  near  Independence.  He  made  charts  and  maps  of  the  world 
on  which  he  located  the  great  cities  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
within  a  belt  bounded  by  thermal  lines.  He  thus  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  central  city  of  this  continent  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  situated  within  ten  miles  of  Independence,  while  an¬ 
other  great  city  would  be  at  Denver  and  another  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  account  of  his  trip  across  the  wilderness  from  Independ¬ 
ence  reads  like  a  romance.  His  fortune  had  been  dissipated.  He 
borrowed  $100  from  his  friend,  David  Waldo,  purchased  a  pack 
mule,  then  mounted  his  fine  saddle  horse  and  set  out  alone.  He 
soon  fell  in  with  Fremont  and  they  made  the  trip  together. 

Upon  his  return,  Gilpin  went  on  to  Washington  to  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  mail  route  from  Independence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river.  Arriving  in  Washington,  he  called  upon 
Secretary  of  State  Buchanan,  whom  he  knew.  Mr.  Buchanan 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  all  his  visitor  had  to  say. 
He  then  said  to  Gilpin:  “You  must  come  with  me  instantly  to 
the  president  and  give  him  word  for  word,  as  near  ns  you  can, 
all  you  have  told  me."  President  Polk  was  deeply  interested  in 
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Gilpin,  whom  Mr.  Buchanan  introduced  as  “The  greatest  traveler 
in  the  world.”  It  was  Polk’s  policy,  as  it  was  Benton’s,  to  push 
on  to  the  Pacific.  Gilpin  appeared  before  the  committee  on  postal 
roads  and  urged  his  mail  route.  He  spoke  fervently  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  on  the  western  ocean  and  of  our  relations  to 
Japan  and  China.  He  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  and  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  astonished.  A  favorable  report  was 
made  to  congress  and  a  bill  was  introduced.  This  bill  called  forth 
from  Webster  one  of  his  most  eloquent  flights  of  oratory.  He 
was  opposed  to  Benton,  and  to  all  of  Benton’s  Western  ideas.  He 
was  opposed  to  Gilpin’s  mail  route  ideas.  He  said,  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate,  in  fighting  the  bill,  “What  do  we  want  with  this 
vast  worthless  area?  This  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of 
deserts,  of  shifting  sand  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and 
prairie  dogs  ?  To  what  use  could  we  ever  hope  to  put  these  great 
deserts,  or  these  endless  mountain  ranges,  impenetrable  and  cov¬ 
ered  to  their  very  base  with  eternal  snow?  What  can  we  ever 
hope  to  do  with  the  Western  coast,  a  coast  of  3,000  miles,  rock- 
bound,  cheerless,  uninviting  and  not  a  harbor  on  it?  What  use 
have  we  for  such  a  country  ?  Mr.  President,  I  will  never  vote  one 
cent  from  the  public  treasury  to  place  the  Pacific  coast  one  inch 
nearer  Boston  than  it  is  now.” 

This  was  the  second  speech  elicited  from  Webster  by  Gilpin. 

The  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  about  this  time,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gilpin  came  home  to  engage  in  it.  He  was  elected  major 
in  Colonel  Doniphan’s  regiment,  and  he  became  its  drillmaster  and 
disciplinarian.  Major  Gilpin  has  received  scant  praise  for  his 
services  with  Doniphan. 

After  the  war  Major  Gilpin  returned  to  Independence  more 
convinced  than  before  his  travels  that  his  theory  as  to  great  cities 
was  scientifically  correct.  He  organized  a  company  and  purchased 
a  large  body  of  land  north  of  Independence  and  on  this  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  found  the  great  central  city.  He  gave  a  great  barbecue, 
and  excitement  ran  high.  The  city  of  Independence  extended  her 
limits  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  citizens  macadamized  the 
street  running  out  to  “Centropolis,”  popularly  known  as  Gilpin 
Town.  Major  Gilpin  went  on  to  Washington  and  New  York  to 
put  his  town  lots  on  the  market.  In  his  absence  the  company  went 
to  pieces,  and  in  1850  its  affairs  were  wound  up  in  court  at 
Liberty. 

At  the  election  of  1861  he  voted  for  Lincoln,  his  vote  being 
the  only  one  so  cast  in  Jackson  County,  according  to  his  claim. 

Major  Gilpin  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  body  guard  to  the  new 
President  at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  inauguration.  Before  leaving 
Washington  City,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Colorado.  After 
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his  term  of  office  he  engaged  in  mining  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  give  the  life  and  works  of  this  truly 
great  man.  In  1873  he  published  a  book  entitled  “The  Mission 
of  the  North  American  People,  Geographical  and  Political  Delineat¬ 
ing  the  Physical  Architecture  and  Thermal  Laws  of  All  Conti¬ 
nents.”  The  book  is  rich  in  facts,  and  the  facts  are  presented  in 
glowing  language.  His  wJiole  theory  may  be  grasped  in  one  of 
his  sentences:  “History  is  the  journal  of  geographical  progress.” 
He  possessed  a  fervid  imagination,  and  was  an  impressive  orator. 
An  extract  from  an  oration  delivered  in  1849  at  Independence  on 
the  Pacific  railway  will  give  an  idea  of  the  vigor  and  loftiness  of 
his  diction:  “This  occupation  of  wild  territory,  accumulating  out¬ 
ward  like  the  annual  rings  of  our  forest  trees,  proceeds  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  providential  ordinance.  It  is  at  this  moment 
sweeping  onward  to  the  Pacific  with  accelerated  activity  and 
force,  like  a  deluge  of  men  rising  unabated,  and  daily  pushed  on¬ 
ward  by  the  hand  of  God.” 

The  growth  of  Kansas  City  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  to 
Major  Gilpin  as  long  as  he  lived.  When  that  city  was  surveyed, 
in  1851,  he  urged  that  the  limits  be  extended  to  take  in  both  West- 
port  and  Independence.  He  died  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  great 
central  city  would  reach  the  bounds  prescribed  by  him. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WYANDOTTES. 

By  LILIAN  WALKER  HALE,  read  before  the  Historical  Society,  May,  1916,  grand¬ 
niece  of  William  Walker,  Governor  of  Nebraska  Territory. 

I  feel  that  I  am  here  under  false  pretenses,  having  been  asked 
to  talk  about  the  Wyandotte  Indians  from  my  recollection  or  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  very  little 
actual  experience  with  the  Wyandottes.  My  father  died  in  1860, 
when  I  was  a  very  small  child,  the  war  obliterated  almost  every¬ 
thing  else — previous  to  that  was  the  border  troubles;  I  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  conflict ;  everyday  things  were 
put  in  the  background,  and  to  my  knowledge  never  came  forward. 
Everything  I  know  of  the  Wyandottes  is  largely  hearsay  and  the 
experience  of  others.  I  have  some  few  incidents  in  mind,  very 
fragmentary  recollections,  just  a  few  things  I  can  remember. 

I  think  of  the  clans  or  tribes  as  they  were  called — I  believe 
the  designation  as  clans  is  rather  an  influence  from  Scotland  and 
is  therefore  European.  Tribe  is  the  word  we  used,  not  clan — the 
Deer  Tribe,  Bear  Tribe,  Turtle  Tribe,  each  tribe  within  the  Nation, 
the  Wyandotte  Nation,  which  common  usage  has  reduced  to  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Tribe.  Around  their  council  fire  the  Deer,  Bear,  Porcupine 
and  Beaver  Tribes  sat  on  one  side ;  the  Wolf  Tr ibe  at  the  end ;  the 
Big  Turtle,  Mud  Turtle,  Prairie  Turtle  and  Hawk  Tribes  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  council  fire.  The  Deer  Tribe  was  at  the  head 
of  all  the  tribes;  the  Wyandottes  at  the  head  of  all  nations — they 
were  the  keepers  of  the  council  fire.  The  last  time  the  council  fire 
was  lit  was  in  1848,  the  council  was  called  by  the  Wyandottes 
(think  the  Kickapoos  and  Osages  met  with  them)  ;  they  consulted 
as  to  what  they  should  do,  they  foresaw  the  invasion  of  the  white 
people,  although  the  government  had  promised  the  Indians  beyond 
the  Missouri  never  should  be  disturbed.  They  met  to  consult  and 
consider  what  to  do ;  out  of  that  grew  the  political  situation  which 
resulted  in  Governor  Walker  being  made  provincial  governor  of 
Nebraska;  from  that  the  Kansas-Missouri  border  agitation,  the 
Civil  War  had  its  remotest  beginning  when  our  tribes  met  around 
the  council  fire  to  see  what  to  do.  All  this  is  history,  not  personal 
recollection. 

My  recollections  seem  to  begin  with  the  church,  the  little 
frame  church  which  stood  at  that  time  immediately  northwest  of 
Huron  Cemetery  itself,  only  a  fence  divided  them.  The  first  min¬ 
ister  I  remember  at  our  church  was  Father  Barnard,  Daddy 
Barnard,  as  we  called  him.  To  this  church  the  Wyandotte  women 
used  to  come  with  their  black  silk  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads, 
and  their  pretty  shawls ;  some  came  dressed  in  the  latest  styles  of 
the  sixties.  The  sermons  I  don’t  remember.  Another  minister  I 
remember  was  H.  H.  Craig.  He  kept  school  in  the  church,  the 
Wyandotte  young  people  went  there.  My  older  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  went ;  I  was  too  young.  Rev.  Dr.  Scarritt  used  to  preach  very 
often  in  that  church ;  he  was  over  there  much  of  the  time,  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  visitor — married  us,  buried  us,  baptised  us.  I 
remember  so  many  visitors  used  to  come  to  our  house.  Mother 
would  send  the  carriage  for  them  and  they  would  come  and  spend 
the  day,  as  the  custom  was.  Many  came  and  went  whose  names  I 
do  not  remember,  but  there  were  the  Armstrong  girls,  the  Mud- 
eater  girls,  the  Driver  girls,  etc. 
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I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Corn  Feast,  15th  of  August 
— sort  of  a  harvest  home  festival.  All  gathered  in  the  woods  and 
had  soup  made  of  meat  and  corn — don’t  remember  what  else, 
cooked  without  salt — they  passed  the  salt  in  their  hands  and  each 
one  did  his  own  seasoning.  The  first  feast  I  remember  I  was  very 
small.  There  I  received  my  Wyandotte  name.  I  can’t  tell  what 
it  was  because  I  do  not  know.  Mother  had  a  list  of  our  names  and 
their  meaning,  but  it  got  lost  in  some  way.  My  brother’s  name 
meant  “Bear  Cub.”  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Big  Turtle  Tribe,  as 
was  announced — the  children  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  mother. 
My  mother  was  not  an  Indian,  she  was  a  Yankee  from  Rhode 
Island.  When  a  Wyandotte  married  a  white  person,  that  white 
person  was  adopted  into  some  tribe;  husband  and  wife  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  same  tribe.  My  father  wras  a  Big  Turtle,  my  mother  was  a 
Bear — all  her  children  were  Bears.  I  can  remember  very  little  of 
the  ceremony  of  being  named.  Uncle  Jim  Grey  Eyes  led  me  up  to 
the  oldest  woman  of  the  Bear  Tribe,  she  placed  her  hand  on  my 
head  and  with  certain  ceremonies  gave  me  my  Indian  name.  I  am 
proud  of  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is,  or  what  it  means. 
Do  not  know  of  any  record  kept  of  it  in  the  tribal  record  of  the 
church.  I  know  what  my  cousin’s  name  meant — “Left  Behind.” 

I  remember  the  second  feast.  We  all  loaded  up  in  wagons 
and  on  horseback  and  went  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  feast.  Quite 
a  number  of  white  citizens  attended  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun.  The  idea  that  the  Indian  has  no  sense  of  humor,  that  he  is 
hewn  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  that  nothing  stirs  him  to  laughter, 
is  a  mistake — they  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  A  young  white 
man  attended  this  feast.  He  was  very  much  interested  and  thought 
he  would  like  to  have  an  Indian  name.  So  they  said  they  would 
give  him  one,  and  they  did,  and  he  was  very  proud  and  went  about 
saying  it.  Finally  he  asked  what  his  name  meant  and  was  in¬ 
formed  it  meant  “polecat.”  They,  however,  gave  him  another 
Indian  name — that  was  merely  a  joke.  The  polecat  or  skunk  was 
supposed  to  be  able  in  a  medical  sense  to  cure  smallpox.  All  ani¬ 
mals  associated  very  intimately  with  the  Wyandottes.  Then  there 
was  the  dance  and  the  refreshments.  In  the  dance,  they  formed 
in  a  circle,  danced  around  to  chant  and  tomtom.  One  man  had 
deer  hoofs  on  a  string  around  his  leg,  which  made  additional  clat¬ 
ter;  think  they  had  some  kind  of  pipe,  not  sure,  but  remember 
drum  and  deer  hoofs.  When  they  reached  a  certain  point,  gave  a 
shout  and  the  women  danced  around  outside  of  the  men.  After 
dance,  they  gathered  up  their  families  and  went  home.  That  was 
the  last  feast  ever  held  in  Wyandotte  County;  in  that  year  (1868) 
they  emigrated  to  Oklahoma  where  they  now  are.  They  do  not 
have  feasts  now  because  they  have  been  so  exploited  by  the  white 
people. 

So  far  as  the  language  goes,  my  father  did  not  allow  his  wife 
or  any  of  the  children  to  speak  the  language;  do  not  know  why, 
except  visitors  were  so  numerous,  and  servants  hard  to  get,  and 
with  a  family  of  small  children,  presume  father  thought  if  it  was 
understood  we  did  not  know  the  language,  they  would  not  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  come  and  make  such  long  visits.  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  the  language. 
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I  feel  as  though  I  was  appearing  somewhat  under  a  fraudulent 
title,  because  there  was  so  little  Indian  in  our  family,  excepting 
that  we  have  always  been  under  the  kind  protection  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  If  we  sell  any  land,  we  have  to  consult 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  sign  a  paper  saying  we  have 
no  bad  habits,  do  not  drink,  able  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs — 
signs,  and  seals  and  seals,  all  very  formal.  The  last  land  is  in 
Montana,  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Land.  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  with  its  “not 
workings” — it  takes  a  long  time  to  put  anything  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  get  it  out  again.  However,  they  treat  us  more  or  less 
well. 

(Mrs.  Hale  then  gave  the  Wyandotte  version  of  the  Creation, 
as  given  in  books  telling  their  folk  tales  and  traditions.) 

The  starting  of  Kansas  City  was  by  the  Wyandottes — not  that 
they  settled  here,  but  they  spent  their  money  here,  their  large  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  government  kept  up  business  around  the  levee  for 
many  years.  A  few  of  the  Wyandottes  lived  here  a  short  time 
until  they  could  get  the  land  cleared  and  houses  built.  Mother 
said  it  was  an  impenetrable  forest  when  the  Wyandottes  came. 

Mother  used  to  sing  Wyandotte  hymns  at  the  church.  She 
used  to  sing  Wyandotte  Lullaby  to  my  daughter.  It  was  beautiful, 
but  I  couldn’t  understand  it. 

Every  once  in  a  while  you  hear  something  about  Indian  Chief. 
We  are  all  daughters  of  different  chiefs.  The  chief  was  an  elec¬ 
tive  office,  not  a  royal  line,  the  chief  was  elected  in  council  like 
we  would  elect  a  mayor  or  any  other  officer.  It  is  no  great  glory 
to  be  called  the  descendant  of  any  chief,  that  was  like  it  is  today — 
he  who  got  votes  enough  could  be  chief. 

mmm 
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JACKSON  COUNTY’S  FIRST  COURTHOUSE. 

BUILT  IN  1827. 

Ninety-three  years  ago  the  first  public  building  of  Jackson 
County  was  built  of  logs  at  Independence.  This  was  the  first 
courthouse.  When  the  county  was  created  in  1827,  there  was  no 
settlement  of  any  importance,  within  her  boundaries,  that  could  be 
used  as  a  nucleus  for  a  county  seat.  Thus,  a  high  piece  of  ground, 
in  the  wooded  portion  of  the  county  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  her 
government ;  a  few  blocks  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 

the  “public  square,”  and  the  spot  named  “Independence.” 

Fort  Osage  had  been  abandoned  by  the  government  in  1825, 
leaving  a  few  settlers  near  its  site.  This  was  Old  Sibley;  a  year 
later  a  flood  wiped  out  the  homes  of  those  who  had  settled  in  the 
east  bottoms.  So,  hope  centered  about  the  new  county  seat,  as  the 
coming  great  city  on  the  west  border. 

The  members  of  the  county  court  had  found  it  irksome  to  pay 
rent.  And  when  a  bill  of  two  dollars  for  the  use  of  a  room  for 
two  days’  court  was  presented  for  payment,  it  was  determined  to 
build  a  temporary  house  of  justice.  This  first  house  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  permanent  use.  The  court  had  greater  plans  for  the 
county  than  to  have  its  judicial  decisions  set  forth  in  a  one-story 
log  cabin. 

In  1827,  Lilburn  W.  Boggs  (first),  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
governor  of  Missouri,  1836-42,  was  ordered  to  arrange  for  its 
erection.  The  order  provided  that  the  building  be  of  logs,  with 
stone  foundation,  and  a  brick  chimney  at  either  end,  that  the  two 
rooms  of  the  building  might  be  properly  heated. 

The  contract  was  let  to  Daniel  P.  Lewis,  lowest  bidder,  for 
$150.00.  In  order  that  nothing  should  be  lacking  an  appropriation 
of  $175.00  was  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  building.  Lewis  be¬ 
gan  work  in  the  fall  of  1827,  completing  the  house  by  the  following 
February.1 

The  first  judges  to  preside  within  its  walls  were  Abraham 
McClellan,  Richard  Fristoe  and  Henry  Burris.  It  stood  a  block 
east  of  the  square,  on  the  corner  east  of  Lexington  and  Lynn. 
Quaint  old  houses  stand  on  Lynn  Street.  That  is  a  narrow  and 

lit  was  scarcely  finished  before  the  County  Court  approved  plans  for  a  per¬ 
manent  courthouse  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.00. 
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quiet  lane  today.  The  old  building  passed  from  one  owner  to 
another  until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Preston  Roberts,  who  used  it  as  a  residence.  Where 
the  Roberts  family  lived,  there  fashion  was.  Lynn  Street  was 
then  very  gay.  Beautiful  women  with  gallants  in  frock  coats  and 
bright  colored  trousers  strolled  past  its  green  lawns. 

There  were  several  attempts  in  the  past  to  reclaim  the  build¬ 
ing  from  private  ownership.  At  one  time  it  was  about  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Kansas  City  and  placed  in  Swope  Park.  But,  Independ¬ 
ence  prevented  this.  It  was  not  until  1916,  however,  that  a  move 
towards  its  rehabilitation  was  made.  In  1920  the  county  court  ap¬ 
propriated  $500.00  for  this  purpose.  And  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Community  Welfare  League  of  that  place 
have  completed  the  task.  The  building,  today,  forms  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  League,  where  it  dispenses  public  assistance.  Hav¬ 
ing  lived  through  the  greater  part  of  one  century,  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  is  reaching  into  the  adolescence  of  another. 

Today,  shorn  of  the  ugly  additions  it  gained  through  various 
private  ownerships,  it  stands  on  a  permanent  foundation,  remod¬ 
eled;  the  most  historic  and  most  beautiful  monument  within  the 
limits  ef  that  interesting  old  town. 

MATTHEW  PAXTON. 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE— 1850. 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  GAMBLE  FAMILY. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Gamble  emigrated  from  Northumberland  County,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  Ireland.  From  one  of  these  brothers  was  descended 
JOSEPH  GAMBLE  (1)  who  married  Miss  Montgomery.  He  lived 
in  the  County  Derry,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  about  the 
year  1752.  His  family,  which  he  brought  with  him,  consisted  of 
his  wife,  his  daughter  Margaret  (2)  and  his  son  Archibald  (2). 
After  two  years’  residence  in  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  he  be¬ 
came  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  Ireland,  leaving  his  daughter 
Margaret  with  relatives  of  her  mother.  After  their  return  to  Ire¬ 
land  they  had  two  children  born  to  them,  Joseph  (2)  and  Eleanor 

(2) .  At  the  age  of  17  Archibald  (2),  the  elder  son,  again  em¬ 
barked  for  America.  His  aim  was  to  obtain  an  education,  for 
which  this  country  afforded  greater  facilities  than  Ireland  at  that 
time,  and  this  object,  by  industry  and  application,  he  fully  accom¬ 
plished.  He  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  was  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Charlestown,  S.  C.  He  married 
Mary  Lisle,  a  daughter  of  John  Lisle  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  in 
1784,  leaving  four  children:  Thomas  (3),  Archibald  (3),  Sarah 

(3) ,  and  Nancy  (3).  For  many  years  Thomas  (3)  was  consul  at 
the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas.  Archibald  (3)  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1812,  Sarah  (3)  married  the  Rev.  Cummings  of  Orange 
County,  New  York,  and  left  several  children ;  Nancy  married  twice 
but  left  no  children. 

JOSEPH  GAMBLE  (2),  son  of  Joseph  (1),  and  (—  Mont¬ 
gomery)  Gamble,  was  bom  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  May  20, 
1755;  he  married  Ann  Hamilton,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton,  “of 
the  Strath,”  and  Mary  Carr.  She  was  bom  May  20,  1760.  In 
1784,  three  years  after  their  marriage,  they  embarked  for  the 
United  States.  Their  first  settlement  was  at  Newcastle,  Delaware, 
but  they  permanently  settled  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1786. 
Their  children  were: 

John  (3),  born  Dec.  8,  1785;  Eliza  (3),  born  April  13,  1788;  Joseph  (3), 
bom  Jan.  4,  1790;  James  (3),  born  Dec.  28,  1792;  Archibald  (3),  born  Jan.  14, 
1794;  William  Hamilton  (3),  died  young;  Hamilton  Rowan  (3),  born  Nov.  29, 
1798.  John  married  a  daughter  of  John  Lynn  of  Tennessee;  they  had  two  sons, 
Joseph  (4),  and  Carl  (4),  and  one  daughter,  Annie  (4)  married  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Tennessee.  Eliza  (3)  married  Captain  Samuel  Baker  of  Frederic 
Co.,  Virginia,  and  had  five  children: 

i.  James  Baker  (4),  of  Frederick  Co.,  Va.;  m.  a  daughter  of  Joseph 

Glass. 

ii.  Joseph  Baker  (4),  of  Wheeling,  West  Va.;  m.  Joseph  Moseby. 

iii.  Annie  Baker  (4),  m.  William  Lloyd  Logan,  of  Winchester,  Va. 

iv.  Eliza  (4),  m.  David  Pitman,  of  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

v.  Mary  Baker  (4),  m.  Benjamin  Alderson,  of  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

James  (3),  son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Hamilton)  Gamble,  married  Eliza, 

daughter  of  Philip  Williams,  of  Hardy  Co.,  Virginia,  who  was  clerk  of  the 
court  in  that  County;  they  had  a  numerous  family. 

Archibald  (3),  son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Hamilton)  Gamble,  married  Louise 
B.  Easton,  daughter  of  Col.  Rufus  Easton;  they  had  eight  children. 

Hamilton  Rowan  (3),  son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Hamilton) 
Gamble,  married  Caroline  Lane  Coalter,  daughter  of  David  and 
Ann  (Carmichael)  Coalter  in  South  Carolina.  The  Coalter  family 
were  from  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia.  There  were  nine  children 
born  to  Hamilton  Rowan  and  Caroline  Lane  (Coalter)  Gamble,  six 
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of  whom  died  young,  the  three  others : 

i.  Hamilton  (4),  b.  Nov.  11,  1837;  d.  April  11,  1877,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah;  m.  Sarah  Goode  Minor,  daughter  of  James  Lawrence  and 
Sarah  Cornelia  (Goode)  Minor. 

ii.  Dr.  David  Coalter  (4),  b.  1844;  died  - ,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  m. 

Flora  Matthews. 

iii.  Mary  Coalter  (4),  b.  1842:  m.  Edgar  Miller,  of  St.  Louis;  he  d.  1905. 

Hamilton  Gamble  (4),  son  of  Hamilton  Rowan  and  Caroline 
Lane  (Coalter)  Gamble  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in 
Jefferson  City  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
He  died  in  Salt  Lake  City  April  11,  1877,  and  is  buried  in  Belfoun- 
taine  Cemetery  at  St.  Louis  in  the  lot  with  his  father,  Governor 
Hamilton  Rowan  Gamble.  Children  of  Hamilton  and  Sarah  Goode 
(Minor)  Gamble: 

i.  Caroline  Coalter  Gamble,  m.  Burnett  N.  Simpson,  of  Kansas  City. 

ii.  Mary  Minor  Gamble,  m.  Charles  Lyon  Simpson,  of  Kansas  City. 

iii.  Hamilton  Gamble,  m.  1st  Latrobe  Carroll,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  after 

his  death  she  m.  2d,  Thomas  Williamson  (an  Englishman),  of 
Cairo,  Egypt,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  that  city;  after  his  death 
she  came  to  New  York  and  resides  there,  as  does  her  only  child, 
Latrobe  Carroll. 

The  children  of  Mary  Gamble  Simpson  are: 

i.  Dorothea  (6),  m.  Gilmer  Meriwether. 

ii.  Hamilton  (6) 

Children  of  Dr.  David  and  Flora  (Mathews)  Gamble: 

i.  Leonore  (5),  died  young. 

ii.  Minnie  (5),  iii.  Hamilton,  iv.  John,  v.  May,  vi.  Clarence,  vii.  Maud, 

viii.  David,  ix.  Guy,  x.  Edna,  xi.  Ethel,  xii.  Allan. 

Children  of  Mary  Coalter  (Gamble)  and  Edgar  Miller: 

i.  Caroline  Coalter  (5). 

ii.  Susan  Earl  (5),  m.  Matthew  Woods,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

iii.  Edith  Miller  (5). 

iv.  Constance  Hamilton  (5),  m. -  Greer,  of  St.  Louis. 

MARGARET  (2),  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  -  (Montgomery) 

Gamble,  married  John  Allen  and  settled  in  Kentucky. 

ELEANOR  (2),  the  youngest  daughter,  married  John  Anderson  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

COALTER: 

David  and  Ann  (Carmichael)  Coalter  had  a  daughter,  Julia 
Davenport  Coalter,  who  married  Judge  Edward  Bates  of  St.  Louis 
and  they  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Lieutenant-General 
John  C.  Bates,  was  a  striking  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
army.  Judge  Edward  Bates  was  President  Lincoln’s  first  Attor¬ 
ney-General.  Frederick  Bates,  brother  of  Judge  Edward  Bates, 
second  governor  of  Missouri  in  1824-25,  was  of  old  English  and 
American  ancestry,  of  Quaker  family.  But  that  is  for  future 
reference. 

GAMBLE : 

The  Gamble  brothers,  Hamilton  Rowan  and  Archibald,  were  distinguished 
for  character  and  ability,  and  upon  the  first  fell  the  burden  of  state  in  those 
“times  that  tried  men’s  souls,”  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war.  Governor 
Gamble’s  education  was  chiefly  obtained  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age;  before  he 
was  twenty-one  he  had  been  licensed  as  a  lawyer  in  three  states,  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Missouri,  arriving  in  Missouri  in  1818.  Some  time  previously 
his  brother,  Archibald,  a  well  trained  and  successful  young  lawyer,  had  located 
in  St.  Louis,  was  then  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  appointed  Hamilton 
Rowan  as  his  deputy.  At  this  time  the  entire  territory  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  divided  into  two  counties,  Howard  and  St.  Charles,  and  Gamble 
soon  removed  to  Old  Franklin,  the  chief  town  of  the  former,  where  he  was 
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appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  circuit.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Frederick  Bates  Secretary  of  State,  and  removed  to  St.  Charles,  the 
temporary  seat  of  government.  After  the  death  of  Governor  Bates,  which 
occurred  soon  after  he  settled  in  St.  Louis.  In  1846  he  was  sent  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  assist  in  revising  laws.  Five  years  later  (in  1851)  a  place  was  vacant 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State  and  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  though  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Whig  party,  was  elected,  and  his  associates  on  the  bench  chose  him 
as  presiding  judge.  Ill  health  led  •  to  his  resignation  in  1855.  About  1858 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  was  there  when  the  war 
clouds  began  to  gather.  Judge  Gamble  hastened  home,  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  at  the  court  house  the  very  next  evening  after  his  arrival,  and 
proclaimed  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union.  When  the  convention  met 
later  the  Unionists  had  a  majority.  Judge  Gamble  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  deliberations  and  was  unanimously  chosen  provisional  Governor.  This  was 
in  July,  1861.  He  shrank  from  the  difficult  task,  and  accepted  it  only  when 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Governor  Gamble 
won  a  fitting  place  in  the  list  of  “War  Governors.” 

ARCHIBALD  GAMBLE  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1816.  He  was  a  lawyer; 
served  for  a  year  as  clerk  of  the  St.  Louis  Bank,  then  as  deputy  clerk  under 
Marie  P.  Leduc  in  Judge  David  Barton’s  court.  Governor  William  Clark  ap¬ 
pointed  him  clerk  of  Circuit  Court  and  ex-officio  recorder  of  deeds  of  St. 
Louis  County,  an  office  he  held  for  eighteen  years,  when  J.  F.  Ruland  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  He  was  long  the  efficient  and  active  legal  agent  of  the  public 
schools.  When  Lafayette  visited  St.  Louis  in  1825,  he  was  one  of  the  aider- 
men,  and  aided  in  his  reception.  In  1836  he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  railroad 
building  movement.  At  one  time  he  had  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  postoffice, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Barton  Convention  in  June,  1831.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  which  closed  in  September,  1866,  he  lived  in  com¬ 
parative  quiet,  possessing  abundant  means.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  a  strict 
and  worthy  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  WThen  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  manhood  no  person  was  more  closely  identified  with  business  enterprises 
and  the  growth  of  the  community.” 

(Extract  from  History  of  St.  Louis  City  and  County  by  J.  Thomas  Scharf.) 

MARTHA  HUMPHREYS  MALTBY  (Mrs.  A.  N.) 

4130  Walnut  St. 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Written  in  honor  of  Missouri’s  Birthday  Centennial  July  11,  1921.  By  Mabelle 
Brown  Webb  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Webb).  Poet  Laureate  Missouri  D,  A,  R,  and  of  the 
State  Division  U.  D.  C. 

Her  natal  day !  Missouri's ! 

Pride  of  the  golden  west! 

Oh  wreathe  her  a  crown  of  garlands 
From  the  gardens  she  loves  best, 

Fan  the  fires  upon  her  altars 
Incense  swing  from  censers  gold 

For  Missouri's  Age,  oh  daughters, 

She's  just  a  century  old. 

Oh  sing  her  a  song  of  triumph ! 

And  bind  her  flowing  hair ! 

Place  jewels  upon  her  bosom 
And  gems  on  her  arms  so  fair. 

Those  arms  whose  brawny  sinews 
Un-atrophied  by  time, 

Wrought  for  herself  and  people 
With  a  genius  all  sublime. 

And  count  your  beads  before  her — 

A  rosary,  the  strand — 

Each  bead,  recounts  a  story 
Of  the  marvels  of  her  hand. 

Each  marks  momentous  issue 
Of  her  prowess  and  her  might ; 

Each  tells  a  tale  of  wonder, 

If  you  read  the  tale  aright. 

Oh  wake  the  harp,  unto  her, 

And  sound  the  psaltery. 

A  nation's  praise  is  due  her, 

But  greater  she's  yet  to  be! 

Though  old,  she  is  young  in  state-hood; 

Yet  with  Vision,  wondrous  wise. 

Proud  her  Advent  in  the“  Union,” 

And  her  glorious  “Compromise !" 

Great  the  men  who  made  her  greatness, 

The  Giants  of  her  day! 

Her  own  proud  soul  produced  them 
“Sons  of  Missouri’s  clay” — 

Great  the  noble  band  of  women, 

Evolved  from  her  finer  mold; 

Lo,  a  “health”  to  our  mighty  mother, 

Now  just  a  century  old. 
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She  has  filled  our  hearts  with  gladness 
And  our  coffers — through  the  years — 
And  has  brought  us  shine,  for  shadow, 

She  has  brought  us  smiles,  for  tears, 

She  has  fed  us  from  the  bounty 
Of  her  fields  of  wheat,  and  corn, 

Fought  our  wars.  We  bless  her  advent, 

Hail  with  pride,  her  natal  morn. 

Oh  deck  her  throne  with  blossoms 
And  raise  the  banner,  too ; 

The  flag — her  own! — Missouri's! 

And  the  old  “RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE.” 
And  spread  the  feast  around  her, 

Her  birthday  cake,  before. 

Lighted  with  an  hundred  candles, 

Emblem  of  her  years,  five  score. 

Assemble!  ye  sons  and  daughters, 

Pay  homage  to  her,  our  state. 

Of  all  the  glorious  union, 

Superlatively  great! 

Review  her  history's  pages, 

Symbolically  told, 

For  this  is  Missouri's  birthday, 

She's  just  a  century  old. 
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1821— THE  GATEWAY— 1921 
A  processional  Pageant  and  Masque,  given  under  the  Auspices 
of  the  Kansas  City  Centennial  Association  in  the  honor  of  the 
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tion  Hall  at  8:30  P.  M.,  with  the  programme  of  songs,  dances, 
modes  and  manners  of  the  Century  1821-1921. 

Order  of  Ceremonies  for  the  Celebration. 

1 :30  P.  M. — Processional  Historical  Parade. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton . . . . Judge  William  E.  Wallace 

( Pages  enter  ivith  large  book.) 

“Ye  who  would  learn  the  glory  of  your  past, 

And  form  a  forecast  of  the  things  to  be, 

Give  heed  to  this,  a  city’s  trumpet  blast, 

And  see  her  pictured  life  in  pageantry.” 

The  book  of  writing  now  unfolds;  give  ear  and  listen  to  the 
story  of  a  State.  A  story  of  a  maiden  most  surpassing  fair. 

Miss  Ouri,  a  daughter  of  the  winds,  the  namesake  of  her 
uncle,  the  Chief,  Big  Muddy,  and  closely  related  to  the  famous 
Mrs.  Sippy.  ( Turns  and  gazes  at  the  picture  before  him.) 

Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  am  I  only  dreaming?  Have  I  at 
last  reached  the  land  of  the  sky  blue  waters,  the  abiding  place  of 
Nature  herself?  Is  it  a  vision,  or  is  this  sacred  spot  peopled  with 
the  spirits  of  grace  and  beauty? 

My  good  guide  told  me  that  when  I  reached  the  Gateway, 
where  Truth  abides,  that  the  puzzling  questions  which  remain 
unanswered  would  be  made  plain,  that  the  invisible  would  be  made 
visible.  (Truth  approaches.)  And  are  you  Truth,  the  real  Truth? 

Truth  :  Nay,  I  am  but  Simple  Truth. 

Prologist:  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  am? 
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Truth  :  Yes,  this  is  the  island  of  Just  Pretend, 

It  is  full  of  surprises  and  joys, 

It  isn’t  intended  for  practical  folk, 

But  for  those  who  are  still  girls  and  boys, 

Mother  Nature  greets  you  on  this  happy  isle, 

And  the  butterflies,  fairies  and  flowers, 

They  bring  you  a  message,  a  message  of  love ; 

Rest  here,  you  will  soon  feel  her  powers. 

( Enter  Mother  Nature,  with  fairies,  butterflies  and  flowers.- 
She  ivalks  to  the  throne,  and  when  seated,  the  strains  of  Lieber- 
straum  are  wafted  up  on  the  air.  Enter  first  her  seven  laws,  Love, 
Truth,  Harmony  and  Rhythm  ( the  twins),  Wisdom,  Law  and 
Common  Sense.  Then  come  the  Blue  Birds,  the  Roses,  Violets, 
Buttercups  and  Wind  Floivers,  followed  by  a  huge  group  of  Forest 
Children  in  their  robes  of  green  and  gold,  orange  and  brown.  They 
are  joined  by  the  Earth  Children,  Lead,  Zinc,  Iron  and  Coal. 
All  of  these  children  join  in  the  play  and  finally  fall  exhausted  at 
the  feet  of  their  Mother.) 

Mother  Nature  : 

Mine  is  the  power  of  right  inherent. 

Behold  them,  they  who  dwell  in  my  bosom. 

Beasts  of  the  fields  and  forests  who  wear  the  glossy  furs, 

Who  build  in  my  rocks  and  valleys  and  play  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  like  light  on  the  leaves, 

Mine  is  the  secret  of  life  recurrent,  of  life  abundant,  free ; 

For  behold  my  flowers  and  vines,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
branches. 

Behold  my  little  birds  that  sing  day  after  day, 

And  the  seven  laws,  my  eldest  children,  Love,  Truth,  Wis¬ 
dom,  Law,  Harmony  and  Rhythm, 

And  my  youngest  son,  whom  I  have  named  Common 
Sense, 

All — all  these  do  I  shelter  and  nourish  alway. 

(Sings  “Nature’s  Lullaby”) 

Come,  my  children,  make  ready,  for  fair  Miss  Ouri  comes 
this  way.  Come  my  energies,  my  good  impulses,  my  magnetic 
forces,  I  would  renew  the  spirit  within  me.  Fill  us  with  joy 
and  gratitude.  Bring  us  new  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the 
fair  Miss  Ouri  comes  this  way.  Help  us  make  her  pathway 
easy,  joyful  and  prosperous. 

Dances  of  the  Wind — “A  la  Bien  Ami” — (Solo  dance — “Spring 
Song”). 

Dances  of  the  Fire — “Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 

Dances  of  the  Water — “Waltz  of  the  Flowers” — (Interlude — 
“To  Spring”). 

( Entrance  of  Miss  Ouri,  with  attendants ,  President  Monroe, 
and  the  twenty-three  States.) 

Grain  Ballet — (“Waltz  from  Sylvia”). 

Mother  Nature  : 

What  shall  we  give  to  this  maiden  so  fair? 

See,  she  stands  innocent  before  you. 
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Children  : 

We  give  our  all,  we  give  our  all. 

(President  Monroe  approaches,  the  pages  carrying  the  Mis¬ 
souri  flag  and  robes  of  state,  as  the  leaders  of  the  dance  groups 
give  the  entwining  scarf  dance.  At  the  finale  of  this  dance,  the  fair 
debutante  is  crowned.) 

President  Monroe:  I  crown  thee,  Missouri,  the  twenty- 
fourth  State  of  the  Union. 

(Exit  march — “Hymn  to  Missouri.”) 


INTERMISSION. 


Prologist  : 

“In  this  broad  earth  of  ours,  amid  the  measureless  gross¬ 
ness  and  slag, 

Enclosed  and  safe  within  its  central  heart 
Nestles  the  seed,  perfection. 

By  every  life  a  share  or  more  or  less. 

None  born  but  it  is  born  concealed,  or  unconcealed  the 
seed  is  waiting.” 

— Whitman. 

And  the  book  unfolds  to  the  chapter,  Brotherhood.  Historical 
Interlude,  1800  to  1812 — Legend  of  the  Robin. 


This  scene  shows  an  epoch-marking  event  in  the  history  of 
Missouri's  gateway,  Jackson  County.  According  to  Indian  lore, 
the  robin  is  a  sign  of  the  approaching  white  race.  Some  of  the 
Indian  children,  with  one  of  the  scouts,  discover  a  strange  bird. 
Rushing  to  their  elders  they  report  that  they  have  seen  a  robin. 
The  Indians  take  this  as  a  bad  omen.  It  but  confirms  what  Chief 
White  Plume  has  been  telling  his  men.  The  Indians  run  to  the 
summit,  and  point  to  the  South  as  three  fur  traders  appear, 
Daniel  Boone,  Lewis  and  Clark. 


A  purchase  is  made  from  the  Indians.  Rich  furs,  bright  cot¬ 
tons  and  tobacco  are  exchanged  for  the  title  to  the  land.  As  the 
fur  traders  depart  through  the  gateway,  White  Plume  and  his 
braves  give  pathetic  emphasis  to  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Red  race 
who  must  give  up  their  homes  and  lands  and  make  room  for  the 
more  progressive  White  people.  (Upon  the  lands  received  through 
this  transaction,  a  number  of  French  families  settled  in  numbers 
and  soon  established  a  thriving  village.) 

Episode  1 — The  Indian  Trails,  1882.  The  Kaws,  Delawares, 
Otos  and  Shawnees,  and  many  of  the  early  French  families,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Francis',  Guinotte,  Turgeon  and  Lessert  families  at¬ 
tend  the  wedding  of  Nancy  Francis  and  Cyprian  Chouteau.  The 
wedded  pair  are  seen  starting  upon  their  wedding  journey  with 
the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  village. 

Prologist  (Episode  1) : 

“Come,  my  brawny,  tan-faced  brothers, 

Follow  well  the  path  before  you, 

Gird  your  weapons  close  about  you, 

Arm  yourselves  with  guns  and  pistols. 

Enter  now  the  unknown  country, 
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The  rolling,  swaying,  verdant  prairies. 

All  your  past  you  leave  behind  you, 

All  your  future  lies  before  you. 

March,  then,  onward  toward  the  sunset, 

Men  and  women  of  the  Eastlands. 

O  you  young  and  elder  children, 

O  you  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts, 

Never  must  you  be  divided, 

In  our  ranks  you  move  united, 

Pioneers,  oh  pioneers." 

— Whitman . 

The  pioneers  dismount ,  and  are  introduced  to  the  audience . 
The  missionary  trails .  The  Indians  and  many  of  the  pioneers 
accompany  the  priest,  Father  DeSmet,  who  holds  the  first  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony  at  Shawnee.  The  rustic  cross  is  planted  and  all 
kneel  as  the  priest  blesses  the  site  of  the  first  churcli. 

Episode  2 — 1846.  The  Doniphan  Expedition.  Silhouetted 
against  the  Western  sky,  a  group  oi  horsemen  is  discovered,  led  by 
General  Doniphan  and  Major  Gilpin.  The  daughters  and  sons 
of  Westport  enter  in  this  episode,  led  by  Major  William  Gilpin. 
Music,  “When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie." 

Prologist — The  Prophecy — Thomas  Hart  Benton  : 

“Here,  where  these  rocky  bluffs  meet  and  turn  aside  the 
sweeping  current  of  this  mighty  river;  here,  where  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  after  pursuing  her  southern  course  for  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  turns  eastward  to  meet  the  Mississippi,  a  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  community  will  congregate, 
and  less  than  a  generation  will  see  a  great  city." 

Episode  3 — The  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Kit  Carson,  the  famous 
rider  and  scout  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  leads  a  group  of  cowboys 
and  frontiersmen,  who  give  an  exhibition  of  fancy  riding,  bucking 
bronchoes,  the  stage  coach,  driven  by  Buffalo  Bill,  with  passen¬ 
gers,  some  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Kansas  City,  passes  by.  Kit 
Carson  greets  them  all,  and  finally  follows  them  through  the 
Gateway. 

Prologist  : 

“From  imperfection's  murkiest  cloud 
Darts  always  forth  one  ray  of  perfect  light, 

One  flash  of  Heaven’s  glory. 

To  the  mad  babel-din,  the  deafening  orgies, 

Soothing  each  lull  a  strain  is  heard,  just  heard, 

From  some  far  shore  the  final  chorus  sounding, 

Only  the  good  is  universal." 

Interlude  2.  Under  the  guise  of  brotherhood,  Mephisto  en¬ 
ters  through  the  gateway.  Beneath  his  voluminous  cloak  are  his 
cohorts,  Hatred,  Jealousy,  Greed,  Graft,  Intemperence,  Crime 
and  Fear.  When  this  figure  reaches  center,  the  cloak  is  lifted  and 
the  evils  released.  Mother  Nature  enters  and  demands  that  the 
evils  depart  from  this,  her  favorite  haunt.  They  scatter  in  all 
directions  and  are  hidden  in  the  caves  and  bushes.  (Music,  wild 
and  inharmonious. ) 
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Episode  4.  The  Builders  of  Kansas  City. 

Prologist  ( Music ,  “Missouri  Waltz”)  : 

“To  every  nation  under  the  sun  I  bear  this  message  to 
everyone, 

I  hold  it  aloft  that  all  may  see,  humanity  will  set  us  free 
Come,  Mortals,  Spirits,  f  airies,  Elves,  the  fair  Missouri 
waits, 

Let’s  bid  ner  enter  as  she  waits  outside  the  iron  gates.” 

A  procession,  led  by  Colonel  Kersey  Coates,  marches  in 
parade  from  the  South  to  the  North,  carrying  the  banner,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  1889.” 

Episode  5.  A  roundup  and  a  cleanup.  Two  buglers  from  the 
American  Legion  and  a  Hag  bearer  rush  into  the  center  and  a 
bugle  call  of  alarm  is  sounded.  This  is  responded  to,  first  by  the 
Fathers’  Club  and  the  Parent  Teachers’  Association.  They  are 
joined  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  appear  over  Scout  Hill,  and  the 
defenders,  the  American  Legion.  Through  the  combined  strength 
of  these  organizations,  Evil  and  his  cohorts  are  eliminated.  The 
Boy  Scouts  then  form  the  letters,  K.  C.,  Mo. 

To  the  music  of  the  “Long,  Long  Trail,”  Missouri  calls  upon 
her  seven  prophets  and  throws  over  their  shoulders  her  mantle, 
emblazoned  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Missouri.  This  forms  the 
hub  of  the  Wheel  of  Progress.  Patriotic  and  civic  societies  enter 
from  seven  directions,  singing  as  they  march,  and  form  the  great 
wheel.  During  this  spectacle,  a  pageant  depicting  the  future  of 
Missouri,  passes  in  review.  Modern  Womanhood,  Joan  D’Arc, 
Opportunity,  Education,  and  Pep,  Ambition,  Progress  and  Power, 
Faith  and  Confidence,  and  Victory. 

(As  the  music  changes  to  “ Onward ,  Christian  Soldiers,”  the 
Twenty- four  States  form  themselves  into  the  cross.  The  marchers 
turn  to  the  West  and  march  through  the  Gateway.  The  American 
Legion  and  the  Boy  Scouts  form  an  aisle  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
and  stand  at  attention  as  a  lone  figure,  the  last  old  scout  in 
America,  rides  slotvly  into  view  over  Scout  Hill.  At  the  call  of 
“Tays,”  he  takes  the  pose  of  the  figure  of  the  famous  statue,  “ At 
the  End  of  the  Trail.”  He  also  passes  through  the  Gateway,  as  do 
the  members  of  the  defenders  of  Missouri,  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Boy  Scouts.) 

Invocation  : 

“Give  us,  0  God,  to  sing  this  thought, 

Give  me,  give  him  or  her  I  love  this  quenchless  faith, 

In  Thy  ensemble,  whatever  else  withheld,  withhold  not 
from  us, 

Belief  in  plan  of  Thee  enclosed  in  Time  and  Place, 

Health,  Peace,  Salvation  Universal. 

Is  it  a  dream? 

Nay,  but  the  lack  of  it  the  dream, 

And  failing  it  life’s  lore  and  wealth  a  dream, 

And  all  the  world  a  dream.” 

— Whitman. 
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PRINCIPALS  IN  CAST 


Thomas  H.  Benton . Judge  William  E.  Wallace,  Prologist 

Miss  Ouri . Mrs.  J.  Milton  Freeland 

Mother  Nature . . Mrs.  Otto  Grasse 


The  Pages: 

Thomas  McLaughlin  and  Henry  McLaughlin 


Truth . Mr.  Eugene  Hudson 

Love . Mrs.  Lester  Glover 

Harmony . Miss  Helen  Gifford 

Flame . Miss 


Rhythm . Mrs.  Dorothy  Perkins 

Wisdom . Junior  Wright 

Common  Sense.. ..Frederick  Van  Brunt 
Marguerite  Lowe 


President  Monroe. 

MRs.  Monroe . 

Mephisto 


Greed . Moulton  Green 

Jealousy . Miss  Virginia  Robertson 

Graft . Maurice  Quincey 

Fear . 


. . John  T.  Harding 

Mrs.  Charles  Channing  Allen 
H.  L.  Cornell 
W.  T.  Reynolds 
Richard  Wiles 

Crime . S.  M.  Meyer 

..Jay  Richardson 


Hatred . 

Intemperance. 


Father  De  Smet . 

Kersey  Coates . 

General  Doniphan... 

Liberty . . 

Merriwether  Lewis. 
William  E.  Clarke. 

Daniel  Boone . 

Modern  Womanhood. 


. Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes 

. . Kersey  Coates  Reed 

. Col.  E.  M.  Stayton 

. Mrs.  Allen  Porter 

. Raymond  White 

. John  Logan 

. Jesse  P.  Crump 

Mrs.  W.  Bertram  Satterlee 


Opportunity . . . Miss  Madeline  Dickey 

Courage . Mrs.  George  A.  Barton 

Stability . Mrs.  Harvey  Schmelzer 

Efficiency . Mrs.  Frank  Paxton 

Strength . . . Mrs.  Francis  McCord 

Hope . ..  .Mrs,  J.  M.  Walker 

Education  and  Pep . . . . 

Haskell  Institute,  Manual,  Northeast,  Central  and  Westport  Athletic  Depts. 

Progress . Mrs.  Peter  Tiernay 

Power .  Lawrence  Dickey 

Faith  and  Confidence . Mrs.  Taylor  Abernathy 

Victory . . Mrs.  Gus  Welch 

Columbia . Miss  Virginia  Cornwall 

Peace . Mrs.  George  Bliss 

Army . Peter  Tiernan,  William  Wells 

Navy . Lieut.  Hereford  Ball,  Dr.  John  N.  Walker 

Diamond  Dick . Col.  John  A.  Bogge,  Surviving  Cody  Scout 

( The  last  scout  in  America) 


Attendants  to  Miss  Ouri — Miss  Alice  Schmelzer,  Miss  Constance  Pres¬ 
cott,  Miss  Ann  Margaret  Hastings,  Miss  Katherine  Dickey,  Miss  Mason  Crit¬ 
tenden,  Miss  Annette  McGee. 
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The  Twenty-three  States — Miss  Thrysa  Chambliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Nulty,  Miss  Mary  Berry,  Miss  Eleanor  Ball,  Miss  Jane  Montgomery,  Miss 
Eleanor  Kizer,  Miss  Mary  Brickman,  Miss  Dorothy  Wagner,  Miss  Helen 
Lyman,  Miss  Price,  Miss  Dixon,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Watkins,  Kansas  City;  Miss 
Mary  Robinson,  Miss  Mary  Trueman,  Grandview;  Miss  Thelma  Thomas,  Miss 
Jeanette  Kiersted,  Miss  Dorothy  Green,  Miss  Dell  Dougherty,  Liberty;  Miss 
Allene  Thompson,  Miss  Ruth  Stewart,  Lees  Summit;  Miss  Florence  Ellis, 
Miss  Julia  Sears,  Dodson;  Miss  Sarah  Bryant,  Belton,  Mo. 

INTERPRETIVE  DANCES. 

The  Wind — Carolyn  Borders,  Sylvia  Badgely,  Sophia  Riley,  Belle  Af- 
feld,  Mary  Moore,  Juanita  Wheeler,  Mary  Klaveter,  Catherine  Carr,  Rosel- 
len  Parott,  Berenice  Rutherford,  Irene  Tate,  Josephine  Pratt.  Miss  Helen 
Gifford,  soloist. 

The  Water — Margaret  Sayler,  Maxine  Cook,  Winifred  Morrison,  Nelle 
Cottingham,  Ruth  Garcelon,  Marie  Ritter,  Delores  Shaner,  Helen  Beaman,  Rose 
Deveney,  Mildred  Kelly,  Rachel  Allen,  Esterka  Davidson,  Evelyn  Anderson, 
Justine  Quinn,  Harriet  Gerla,  Abbott  Parker.  Mrs.  Lester  Glover,  soloist. 

The  Fire — Peggy  Cornell,  Peggy  Wingfield,  Jean  Middaugh,  Doris 
Gwynne,  Mattie  Inzerelli,  Imogene  Johnson,  Gladys  Campbell,  Edith  Schick- 
hardt.  Miss  Marguerite  Lowe,  soloist. 

Corn  Ballet — Mildred  Lyons,  Margaret  Shelley,  Ruth  Hurley,  Dorothy 
Kirtley,  Emma  Kane,  Alva  Fedeli,  Nell  Palis,  Lucille  Leverich. 

Wheat  Ballet — Rosemary  Shelley,  Janet  Hulse,  Helen  Schmidt,  Maxine 
Wooley,  Dorothy  Deveney,  Alice  Sonnenberg,  Katherine  Deveney,  Eloise 
O’Byrne,  Cleo  Rock — Pupils  of  Marie  Kelley,  of  the  Cranston  School  of  Music. 

MRS.  THOMAS  J.  BEATTIE,  CHAIRMAN. 

French  Settlers  at  the  Wedding  of  Cyprian  Chouteau  ami  Nancy  Francis. 

The  Bride . . . .Mrs.  Carl  Guinotte 

The  Groom . . . Mr.  Fred  Chouteau 

Bridesmaids . . . — - 

The  Ring  Bearer. . Jess  Leland  Chouteau,  Jr. 

Guests: — (Descendents  of) 

OLD  FRENCH  SETTLERS— Mrs.  H.  F.  Mitchell,  Mr.  George  Fise,  Miss  Aimee 
Fise.  Miss  Leafea  Fise,  Mrs.  Roy  Moulden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Leland  Chouteau,  Jess  Le¬ 
land,  .Tr.,  and  "William  G.  Chouteau,  Mr.  Auguste  L.  Chouteau,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Beattie. 
Mrs.  Hugo  Brecklein,  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Merry.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Thomas  G.  Payne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Thomas  Trudhomme  Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelshion  D.  Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
A.  Payne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Payne.  Mr.  Clarence  Payne,  Jr.,  Miss  Eleanor 
Payne,  Mr.  David  Payne,  Mrs.  Mary  Mercier,  Miss  Marie  Mercier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.- 
Clarence  J.  Mercier,  Mr.  and  MJrs.  Vincent  J.  Mercier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Turgeon, 
Mr.  Allen  Turgeon,  Mr.  Alex.  Turgeon,  Mr.  Louis  Turgeon,  Mr.  Frank  Turgeon, 
Miss  Marie  Turgeon,  Miss  Marguerite  Turgeon,  Mrs.  Cyril  Turgeon,  M*r.  James 
Turgeon.  Miss  Hilda  Turgeon,  Miss  Ruth  Turgeon,  Miss  Lillian  Parroll.  Miss 
Anna  Vasquez,  Mrs.  May  Thatcher,  Miss  Adrianne  Tinker,  Mrs.  Emma  Guinotte  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Moriarty. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  BARTON,  CHAIRMAN. 

NAMES  OF  PIONEERS— Mrs.  Neil  Smith,  Mrs.  William  Bayse,  Mrs.  Boyd  Har¬ 
wood,  Mrs.  Matilda  Pitcher,  Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Elmer  Williams,  Mrs.  Nellie 
McGee  Nelson,  Mrs.  Betsy  Anderson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Barton,  M'iss  Minnie  Lyndall, 
Mrs.  Hastings  Richards,  Mrs.  Emma  Moore,  Mrs.  Kerwin  Kinnard,  Miss  Anna  Vasquez, 
Mrs.  Percy  Houston,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Calvin.  Miss  Margery  James,  Miss  Myra  Price, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Porterfield,  Mrs.  Jack  Switzgable,  Mrs.  Est'il  LaForce,  Mrs.  C.  T.  McCoun, 
Mrs.  John  Dwyer,  Mrs.  Albert  Ott,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Waddell  (Lexington,  Mo.),  Mrs. 
Nettie  Groves,  Mr.  Henry  Avis,  Mrs.  Edna  Anderson,  Col.  John  F.  Richards,  Miss 
Amelia  Long,  Mr.  Daniel  Moore.  Mrs.  Carl  Guinotte,  Mr.  William  Scarritt,  Mrs.  Nellie 
McCoy  Harris,  Mr.  John  D.  Womall,  Dr.  Stephen  Ragan,  Mr.  Holly  Jarboe,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Turgeon,  Mr.  Frank  Henderson,  Mr.  James  Rout,  Mr.  Callie  Baliss. 
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GIFTS  AND  LOANS  TO  THE  MISSOURI  VALLEY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Clock — Brought  to  Westport  in  1854  by  Alexander  Waskey. 
Wooden  works;  has  been  in  continuous  use.  Presented  by  Miss 
Mollie  Waskey. 

Photograph — Framed,  of  the  “Junction”  in  1872.  Presented  by  John 
C.  Bovard. 

Photograph — “The  Junction”  in  1886.  Presented  by  the  First 
National  Bank. 

Oil  Painting — “The  Junction,”  1893.  By  J.  F.  Fitzgibbons.  Presented 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Rieger. 

Crayon — “The  Junction”  in  1847.  Owned  by  the  late  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Wheeler,  whose  father,  Elijah  Jackson,  owned  the  site. 

Minute  Book — Of  the  old  Christian  Church  at  Independence.  From 
Mr.  O.  C.  Sheley. 

Crayon  Portrait — Of  Colonel  John  C.  McCoy.  From  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Juliette  McCoy  Bass. 

Thomas  Jefferson — Piece  of  woolen  goods  used  in  making  Jefferson 
a  suit.  From  Mrs.  Nellie  McCoy  Harris. 

Books — McKenzie’s  Colonial  Families  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Presented  by  John  Barber  White. 

Letter — Written  by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Swope  in  1857.  Presented  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Oil  Painting — Of  the  late  M.  Dively.  Said  to  be  a  “Bingham”  por¬ 
trait.  Gift  of  Mrs.  M.  Dively. 

Portrait — Of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Madison  Wood.  Gift  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Anna  Wood  Harris,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Book — From  the  Press  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  1750. 
From  the  late  Winthrop  Frazier. 

Book — Campbell’s  Gazetteer  (duplicate)  of  Missouri.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Lydia  M.  Wilson.  — 

Engraving — Of  Eugene  Field  (Signed).  Presented  by  Leander  J.  Tal¬ 
bot. 

Portrait — Of  the  late  Washington  Henry  Chick  (1827-1918),  who  came 
to  Jackson  County  with  his  father,  the  late  Colonel  W.  M.  Chick, 
in  1836.  Gift  of  his  son,  Henry  Chick. 

Photograph — Of  C.  C.  Spalding,  author  of  “The  Annals  of  the  City 
of  Kansas  and  the  Great  Western  Plains”  (1858).  This  is  the 
first  history  of  this  City.  Its  author  was  a  graduate  Civil  Engi¬ 
neer  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  his  native  state.  Only  ten 
copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  of  which  this  Society  has 
two.  Gift  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Spalding. 

Document — Original  copy  of  “An  Ordinance  Abolishing  Slavery  in 
Missouri.”  Lithograph.  11  January,  1865.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
S.  Hadley. 

Handbill — Original  of  “The  California  Pony  Express.”  This  started 
from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  at  11  p.  m.  every  Saturday  and  advertised 
“only  ten  days  to  California.”  Gift  of  C.  E.  Hollebaugh. 

Reprint — Of  the  first  fourteen  editions  of  the  “Evening  and  Morning 
Star,”  founded  at  Independence,  Mo.,  June,  1832.  This  was  the 
first  paper  printed  in  the  county.  Gift  of  Rev.  Walter  W.  Smith, 
Historian  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
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The  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society,  through  tfre 
courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  occupies  the  second 
floor  of  the  Allen  Branch  Library,  Wyandotte  Street  and 
Westport  Avenue.  Here  is  maintained  a  Museum  for  the 
preservation  of  all  material  associated  with  the  history  of 
this  locality,  at  the  “Raw’s  Mouth,”  as  the  Indians  and  fur- 
traders  designated  the  site  of  Kansas  City,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Raw  and  the  Missouri. 

The  collections  of  the  Society  include  many  articles, 
such  as  pictures,  letters,  documents,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  this  City  and  vicinity.  It  has,  fortunately, 
specialized  in  reminiscences  of  the  early  settlers,  few  of 
whom  now  remain. 

Books  by  local  authors  and  of  local  history,  documents, 
letters  and  personal  relics  of  families  who  have  helped  in 
the  development  of  this  City  and  County  are  earnestly 
requested  as  gifts  or  loans. 

NETTIE  THOMPSON  GROVE, 

Secretary. 
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Foreword 

No.  1,  Vol.  1  of  this  publication  was  issued  by  this 
Society  October,  1921,  in  honor  of  Missouri’s  State  Centen¬ 
nial.  The  number  was  cordially  received  by  various  city 
librarians  and  others  interested  in  local  history.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  this  city  purchased  one  hundred  copies  for 
distribution  in  the  public  schools. 

The  expense  of  that  issue  was  generously  met  by  the 
President  of  this  Society,  Mr.  John  Barber  White.  This 
generosity  on  his  part  enables  us  to  publish  the  present 
number,  as  all  proceeds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  first 
number  were  placed  to  a  publication  fund  account. 

NETTIE  THOMPSON  GROVE,  Secretary. 
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Vice-President. 

Vice-President. 
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Founder  of  KANSAS  CITY  STAR,  THE  NELSON  FOUNDATION  FUND  and  for 
thirty-five  years  the  inspiration  of  civic  betterment  in  this  city. 


WILLIAM  ROCKHILL  NELSON. 

By  EMMA  S.  WHITE. 

No  record  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society  would  be 
complete  without  some  account  of  the  life  of  two  of  its  members 
whose  concern  in  the  future  of  Kansas  City  was  supplemented  by 
devotion  to  the  preserving  of  the  records  of  the  past.  In  his  news¬ 
paper  William  Rockhill  Nelson  was  constantly  presenting  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  city  and  of  the  West.  These  have  become  an 
important  part  of  the  archives  of  the  society.  Mrs.  Nelson  was  a 
life  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  was  always  ready  to  help 
in  its  work. 

William  Rockhill  Nelson  was  bom  March  7,  1841,  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  He  came  of  a  line  of  pioneer  builders.  His  American 
ancestry  reached  back  almost  three  centuries.  The  family  migrated 
from  England  to  New  York  in  the  Seventeenth  century.  Two  of 
its  members  were  named  in  the  grants  of  lands  for  the  founding 
of  Harlem.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  the  first  judge  chosen  by 
popular  vote  in  the  New  World.  In  the  provincial  assemblies  of 
colonial  times,  in  the  Indian  wars  and  in  the  Revolution,  Nelsons 
served  with  distinction. 

Isaac  DeGroff  Nelson,  father  of  William  Rockhill  Nelson,  was 
born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1836,  at  the  age  of  26,  he  moved  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  met  and  married  Elizabeth  Rockhill, 
daughter  of  William  Rockhill,  one  of  the  first  representatives  in 
congress  of  the  new  state  of  Indiana.  It  was  a  source  of  pride  to 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  that  his  grandfather  Rockhill  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  man  in  the  world  to  plant  a  thousand  acres  of  corn. 

The  boy,  William,  grew  to  manhood  in  Fort  Wayne,  with  a 
brief  interlude  at  Notre  Dame  University.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  But  he  was  instinctively  a  builder,  and  soon 
became  interested  as  a  contractor  in  the  building  of  roads  and 
bridges.  Chance  threw  him  into  politics  as  Indiana  manager  of  the 
campaign  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  the  presidential  nomination.  Here 
he  experienced  the  thrill  of  moving  men  in  the  mass.  But  he  was 
too  independent  by  nature  to  work  in  a  party  organization  He 
turned  to  the  newspaper  field  and  became  part  owner  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Sentinel.  Within  two  Tearo  he  had  beco^-p  1 

two  things,  that  newspaper  publishing  was  to  be  his  vocation  and 
that  Fort  Wayne  did  not  offer  a  sufficiently  wide  f  eld.  in  1880 
he  came  to  Kansas  City  and  with  his  partner,  Samuel  E.  Morss, 
established  The  Kansas  City  Star,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
September  18  of  that  year.  Within  a  few  months  Mr.  Morss  re¬ 
tired  from  the  enterprise,  and  for  the  next  thirty-five  years  until 
his  death  Mr.  Nelson  remained  the  sole  owner  and  the  editor. 
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The  Star  began  as  a  small,  four-page  paper,  published  six 
afternoons  in  the  week.  Gradually  it  expanded.  The  Sunday  paper 
was  added,  a  weekly  paper  for  farmers  was  established,  and  then 
The  Kansas  City  Times  was  bought  and  made  the  morning  edition 
of  The  Star.  Directed  by  the  far  seeing  imagination  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  driven  by  his  tremendous  energy,  The  Star  became  a  powerful 
instrument  in  the  development  of  Kansas  City.  Through  its  col¬ 
umns  its  editor  conducted  the  long  campaign  for  a  system  of  parks 
and  boulevards.  He  constantly  preached  the  gospel  of  better 
houses,  better  lawns,  shrubbery,  stone  walls,  winding  roads,  stone 
bridges  in  place  of  what  he  called  “tin”  bridges,  better  cattle,  better 
farm  life.  The  development  of  a  residential  section  about  his  home 
was  an  important  contribution  to  city  planning.  His  interest  in 
art  was  shown  in  his  establishing  of  the  Western  Gallery  of  Art 
with  its  collection  of  notable  copies  of  great  paintings. 

When  he  died  April  13,  1915,  it  became  known  he  had  left  his 
entire  estate  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City.  It  was  to  become  a  trust 
fund,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  aft 
objects.  Mrs.  Nelson  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Irwin  Kirkwood, 
were  to  have  the  life  time  use  of  the  income,  and  were  made  trus¬ 
tees  for  the  estate,  including  of  course  The  Star,  which  thus  came 
under  their  direction.  After  their  death  the  estate  was  to  be  man¬ 
aged  on  behalf  of  the  public  by  trustees  appointed  by  the  presidents 
of  the  Universities  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

His  extensive  Sni-a-Bar  farms  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  thirty  miles  from.  Kansas  City,  were  for  thirty  years  to  be 
made  models  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  in  the  raising  of  pure  bred  stock.  After  that  they  were  to 
become  part  of  the  general  estate  trust  fund.  The  income  of  the 
estate  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  “works  and  reproductions 
of  works  of  the  fine  arts,  such  as  paintings,  engravings,  sculpture, 
tapestries  and  rare  books.” 

The  amount  of  this  trust  fund  can  be  only  guessed  at  today. 
It  will  reach  many  million  dollars,  and  will  be  one  of  the  notable 
art  endowments,  not  only  of  America  but  of  the  world. 

November  29,  1881,  Mr.  Nelson  married  Miss  Ida  Houston  of 
Champaign,  Ill.,  daughter  of  Robert  Houston.  Miss  Houston  was 
bom  in  South  Charleston,  0.  On  a  visit  to  Kansas  City  she  met 
Mr.  Nelson  who  recently  had  established  The  Star.  They  made 
their  home  at  218  West  Eleventh  Street  and  later  at  the  Coates 
House.  Among  the  recently  married  young  people  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  at  the  time  and  were  closely  associated  with  them 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Bird,  the  Rev.  Cameron  Mann  and  Mrs. 
Mann,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Griffith  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Clenden- 
ing.  In  the  late  ’80’s  the  family  home  was  removed  to  Oak  Hall. 
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One  child  was  born  to  them,  a  daughter,  Laura,  now  Mrs.  Kirkwood. 

Mrs.  Nelson  always  was  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  cultural  side  of  Kansas  City.  She  was  a  foundation  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  trustee  of  the  Art 
Institute,  as  well  as  a  life  member  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical 
Society. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson  her  one  ambition  as  a  trustee 
of  his  estate,  was  that  The  Star  should  be  conducted  as  he  would 
have  had  it  conducted.  She  had  the  fullest  sympathy  with  his 
plans  for  the  Nelson  trust  fund  for  Kansas  City  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  cooperate  in  carrying  them  out.  She  died  October  6,  1921. 
In  her  will  it  was  provided  that  the  bulk  of  her  estate,  a  sum  esti¬ 
mated  at  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars,  should  go  to  a  fund  for 
the  erection  of  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  memorial  building,  to 
house  the  objects  of  art  provided  for  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Nelson,  and 
collections  given  to  or  lent  Kansas  City,  including  the  Western 
Gallery  of  Art. 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  that  ultimately  will  be  required 
by  the  size  and  value  of  the  art  collections  to  be  made  under  Mr. 
Nelson’s  bequest,  will  cost  many  times  the  sum  left  by  Mrs.  Nelson. 
The  expectation  is  that  the  Nelson  foundation  by  her  established, 
will  receive  by  gift  and  bequest,  by  subscription  and  otherwise, 
many  additions  before  the  building  is  begun.  In  the  meantime 
the  New  England  National  Bank  will  hold  the  foundation  fund  in 
trust. 

Thus  the  genius  of  Mr.  Nelson,  in  his  achievements  for  the 
present  Kansas  City,  will  be  projected  into  the  city  of  the  future. 
For  the  entire  fortune  of  this  great  builder  and  his  wife  will  revert 
to  Kansas  City  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  people  and  the  enrichment 
of  its  civic  and  cultural  life. 
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MRS.  IDA  HOUSTON  NELSON. 

who  willed  her  entire  fortune  to  an  art  home  to  be  known  as  the  WILLIAM 
ROCKHILL  NELSON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING'. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WILLIAM  ROCKHILL  NELSON. 

By 

J.  C.  NICHOLS 

Read  before  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society,  January  7, 

1922. 

The  great  charm  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
was  her  constant  loyalty  to  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  the  city  in  which  she  lived. 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  the  greater  service  to  a  com¬ 
munity  is  performed  by  a  Historical  Society  in  the  properly  re¬ 
cording  of  current  events  that  later  become  history,  or  the  proper 
recalling  from  time  to  time  to  a  community  of  the  history  that  has 
gone  before. 

This  much  is  true — that  a  history  of  the  past  achievements  of 
any  community  that  tends  to  self-satisfaction  and  complacency 
greatly  endangers  the  future  progress  of  that  community,  while 
the  history  of  the  past  or  the  recording  of  current  events  of  today 
that  inspire  communities  to  attempt  to  do  greater  things  and  as¬ 
sume  larger  responsibilities  may  become  the  greatest  factor  for  a 
successful  life,  or  even  the  perpetuation  of  the  life  itself,  of  a  given 
community  or  a  given  city. 

In  the  life  of  Mrs.  Nelson,  whose  membership  and  affiliation 
with  our  Society  we  appreciated  so  highly,  we  find  no  resting  place 
or  drifting  along  upon  accomplishments  that  may  have  gone  before, 
but  rather  the  keen  and  willing  assumption  of  her  full  share  of 
becoming  a  part  of  the  events  of  her  day,  her  personal  efforts,  and 
the  casting  of  her  fortunes  into  the  crucible  of  life's  opportunities 
and  a  community's  responsibilities. 

It  is  true  we  find  an  intelligent,  appreciative  selection  of  the 
activities  appealing  perhaps  more  to  her,  but  certainly  always  rep¬ 
resenting  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  It  is  equally  true  that  we 
find  in  her  life  the  test  of  real  greatness  in  the  unselfish  modesty 
with  which  she  so  quietly,  yet  powerfully,  and  wisely  gave  her  sup¬ 
port  to  so  many  splendid  causes. 

Many  of  us  may  have  given  or  contributed  to  our  community's 
happiness  in  personal  effort,  or  in  substantial  material  contribution 
to  particular  causes,  but  certainly  to  few  in  our  city  or  any  other 
city,  comes  the  great  distinction  of  not  only  giving  largely  of  our 
vision  and  our  hopes  and  our  personal  efforts  while  we  live,  but 
the  contribution  of  all  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime  when  we  go. 
Greater  love  for  her  community  no  one  could  show  than  Mrs.  Nelson, 
in  her  last  great  gift  of  all  she  had,  to  her  city.  No  greater  faith 
in  or  respect  for  the  marvelous  life  work  of  her  husband  could  be 
evidenced,  nor  any  finer  example  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  the 
city  that  was  her  home  could  be  given  to  those  of  us  living  today, 
or  to  the  generations  that  will  carry  on  many  of  the  splendid  causes 
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which  she  supported  so  well,  and  one  of  which,  through  her  gift, 
may  be  the  beginning  of  Kansas  City’s  greatest  claim  for  fame 
throughout  American  cities. 

Within  a  few  months  before  her  death,  upon  a  visit  to  the 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  students  of  the  Kansas  City  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  she  enthusiastically  rejoiced  in  the  achievements  of  these 
young  men  and  women  as  representing  an  evident  striving  for  bet¬ 
ter  things,  more  efficient  and  more  beautiful  things,  coming  from 
the  new  generations  of  a  community  that  was  passing  beyond  its 
first  great  struggle  for  existence,  into  a  community  whose  thoughts 
and  whose  talents  and  efforts  are  turning  in  part  to  the  best  ordered 
development  of  the  city  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  greatest  enrichment 
of  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  She  saw,  not  alone  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  work  of  the  students’  hands,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  Kansas 
City’s  future  embodied  in  deftly  modeled  clay,  delicately  carved 
wood  or  skillfully  designed  fabric. 

The  vision  or  the  effort  of  an  individual  may  prove  too  great 
for  his  strength  or  the  length  of  life  allotted  him.  But  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  vision  or  the  effort  or  the  spirit  to  do  in  a  growing 
city  such  as  ours,  can  be  too  great.  The  dauntless,  combined  power 
of  the  half  million  souls  in  greater  Kansas  City,  so  blessedly  placed 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  area  in  the  world,  is  perhaps  beyond 
human  comprehension. 

I  believe  that  both  Mr.  Nelson,  during  his  life,  and  Mrs.  Nelson, 
who  so  cheerfully  and  faithfully  joined  with  him  throughout  his 
life  and  even  several  years  beyond,  in  the  courageous  battles  for 
our  city’s  welfare,  grasped  the  possibilities  of  this  great  community 
power  of  ours,  and  in  each  act  of  their  lives  evidenced  their  belief 
that  nothing  was  too  good  or  too  great  for  Kansas  City  to  enjoy  or 
to  strive  to  do — that  the  larger  the  plan,  the  greater  the  eventual 
grasp  in  the  hearts  of  our  people — the  more  sure  its  accomplish¬ 
ments — and  it  made  no  difference  to  them  whether  in  their  day 
or  in  some  future  day. 

And  so  our  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society  proudly  me¬ 
morializes  the  passing  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  William  Rockhill  Nelson, 
our  beloved  member  and  staunch  supporter,  and  confidently  records 
the  deplored  event  in  the  precious  annals  of  the  community,  which 
shall  ever  grow  more  useful  and  more  influential  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens  because  she  lived  and  because  she 
gave  to  the  city  she  loved. 

Let  us  vow  with  one  another,  in  respect  to  her  life  and  her 
love  for  her  city,  to  build  our  community  into  the  most  inviting  and 
the  most  beautiful  community  of  homes,  the  most  efficient,  orderly 
and  prosperous  association  of  enterprise,  and  the  creation  of  the 
best  civic  and  moral  life  known  to  history — remembering  that  future 
generations,  after  we  pass  on,  through  the  inspiration  of  the  records 
of  achievements  we  give  them,  will  accomplish  things  that  would 
seem  staggering  to  us  today. 
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MORMON  LAND  TITLES. 

A  Story  of  Jackson  County  Real  Estate 
By 

ROLLIN  J.  BRITTON 

Paul  wrote  to  Timothy:  “Faithful  is  the  saying,  If  a  man 
seeketh  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work.”  Since 
Paul  wrote  those  words  an  unnumbered  host  of  bishops  have  trod 
old  Earth,  but  the  first  of  this  mighty  throng  to  claim  appointment 
by  divine  revelation  was  one  Edward  Partridge,  who  in  a  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  on  February  4, 
1831,  was  called  to  this  office  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  which  church  was  then  young, 
having  been  organized  at  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1830. 

From  the  place  of  its  birth  the  Church  shortly  removed  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  it  grew  somewhat  and  where  it  visioned  its 
future  in  wondrous  manner.  The  great  undeveloped  West  was 
beckoning  to  it.  The  West,  where  its  task  of  converting  the  La- 
manites  (as  the  readers  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  learned  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  Indians)  lay,  and  where  the  Church  could  grow  up  a  thing 
apart  and  through  contact  with  the  soil  by  the  acquisition  of  lands, 
gain  an  anchorage  from  which  the  whole  world  must  see  the  light. 
It  was  a  glorious  and  mighty  dream,  and  in  the  year  1831  the 
Church  at  Kirtland  raised  by  contributions  the  sum  of  $3,000.00, 
which  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Elder  Oliver  Cowdery,  who 
transferred  this  fund  of  the  Church  to  the  new  made  bishop  for 
the  purchase  of  Western  lands,  for  in  May,  1831,  a  revelation  had 
come  to  the  Bishop  at  Kirtland,  instructing  him  regarding  conse¬ 
cration,  inheritance  of  the  saints  and  other  matters — early  in -July 
further  instructions  of  the  same  nature  were  given  to  him  con¬ 
cerning  Zion.  Independence,  Missouri,  was  pointed  out  as  the  place 
for  the  building  of  the  City  and  even  the  Temple  Lot  was  indicated. 
Instruction  was  also  given  for  the  Bishop  and  others  to  be  planted 
in  Zion.  So  in  July,  1831,  in  obedience  to  these  revelations,  Bishop 
Edward  Partridge,  in  company  with  Joseph  Smith,  the  Seer,  and 
others,  journeyed  to  Missouri  in  search  of  Zion.  Toward  the  last 
of  the  month  that  little  band  that  was  to  make  history  to  be  read 
round  the  world  arrived  on  the  Missouri  frontier.  Jackson  County 
had  been  organized  in  1826.  Independence,  the  seat  of  Justice,  had 
been  platted  in  1827,  and  the  town  probably  numbered  three  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants  in  1831.  To  the  west  lay  the  almost  unknown 
regions  of  the  Lamanites.  From  Independence  issued  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  trail  that  wound  its  way  across  plains  and  rivers  to  the  great 
Southwest  and  Santa  Fe  and  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  beyond, 
adown  which  trail  Kit  Carson  had  already  wandered  to  live  forever 
in  the  stories  of  beaver  streams,  of  Indiana  adventure  and  of  the 
Conquest  of  California. 
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BISHOP  EDWARD  PARTRIDGE 

Here,  in  this  border  land  where  pioneers  lived  a  sombre  life 
apart  from  the  haunts  of  men,  yet  where  men  lived  more  with 
God,  than  do  men  who  continually  touch  elbows  with  men,  Joseph 
Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Edward  Partridge,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Martin 
Harris  and  others  visioned  the  City  of  Zion. 

On  August  3,  1831,  these  men  boldly  walked  out  on  a  part  of 
the  Southeast  Quarter  0/4)  of  Section  Three  (3)  Township  Forty- 
nine  (49)  Range  Thirty-two  (32),  and  at  a  point  designated  by 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Seer,  they  dedicated  the  Temple  Lot  and  gave 
to  God  a  tract  of  land  that  neither  they  nor  the  Church  owned,  but 
which  belonged  to  Jones  H.  Flournoy,  but  Bishop  Partridge  then 
proceeded  to  acquire  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  Church  still, 
after  the  lapse  of  ninety-one  years,  expects  to  see  arise  the  great 
Temple  of  Zion,  and  on  December  19,  1831,  Jones  H.  Flournoy  and 
Clara,  his  wife,  conveyed  63.43  acres  of  land,  inclusive  of  the  Temple 
Lot,  to  Edward  Partridge,  for  a  consideration  of  $130.00,  which 
deed  is  of  record  in  Book  B  at  page  1  of  the  records  of  Jackson 
County. 
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In  the  meantime,  Bishop  Partridge  had  been  busy  acquiring 
lands  by  entry  from  the  United  States,  by  purchase  from  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  by  purchase  from  individuals.  An  analysis  of  the 
lands  he  thus  acquired  for  the  Church  reflects  credit  on  the  Bishop, 
for  commencing  on  July  26,  1831,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  he 
acquired  all  of  the  following  tracts  of  land  in  Jackson  County,  Mis¬ 
souri  : 

IN  TOWNSHIP  49,  RANGE  32. 

Acres. 


Lots  75  and  76  in  Independence . . . 60 

3  tracts  in  S.  V2  of  Sec.  3 . 125.25 

1  tract  in  N.  %  of  N.  E.  %  of  Sec.  5..... .  61.28 

S.  W.  %  of  Section  18 . 155.20 

W.  V2  of  S.  W.  &  of  Sec.  19 .  77.30 

IN  TOWNSHIP  49,  RANGE  33. 

N.  Yz  of  Section  13 .  288.25 

E.  %  of  N.  W.  %  and  N.  60.66  acres  of  W.  %  of 

N.  E.  %  and  60  acres  in  S.  E.  %  of  Section  16 .  200.66 

E.  %  of  N.  W.  %  of  Section  21 . 80.00 

S.  E.  &  and  W.  y2  of  N.  E.  %  of  Sec.  27 .  240.00 

N.  end  of  W.  %  of  S.  W.  %  of  Sec.  29 .  60.00 

S.  W.  %  of  Sec.  30 .  111.30 

N.  W.  %  and  E.  y2  of  N.  E.  %  of  Sec.  31 .  185.23 

E.  y2  of  the  N.  W.  %  and  W.  %  of  N.  E.  %  of 

Sec.  32  .  160.00 

N.  W.  %  of  Sec.  33 .  160.00 

E.  y2  of  N.  E.  %  of  Sec.  34 .  80.00 


1,985.07 

More  than  half  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  by  the  Bishop  are 
today  within  the  confines  of  Kansas  City. 

Two  of  the  above  tracts,  the  E.  14  of  the  N.  W.  1/4  and  the 
W.  i/2  of  the  N.  E.  14  of  Sec.  16,  Township  49,  Range  33,  lie  on 
either  side  of  The  Paseo  between  27th  and  31st  Streets,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  deep  set  Troost  Lake,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Another  tract,  the  E.  i/2  of  the  N.  W.  14  of  Section  21,  Town¬ 
ship  49,  Range  33,  lies  east  of  The  Paseo,  between  35th  and  39th 
Streets.  Martha  Slavens  Memorial  Church  is  on  this  tract. 

The  60  acres  in  the  W.  14  of  the  S.  W.  *4  of  Section  29,  Town¬ 
ship  49,  Range  33,  now  includes  Country  Club  Plaza,  Elmdale  and 
Bismark  Place. 

The  S.  W.  %  of  Section  30,  Township  49,  Range  33,  is  now 
Westwood  Park,  Vogel  Park  and  Waverly  Place. 

The  N.  W.  14  of  Section  31,  Township  49,  Range  33,  is  now 
where  Ward  Parkway  winds  through  beautiful  Sunset  Hill,  and 
the  E.  1/2  of  the  N.  E.  1/4  of  said  Section  31,  is  now  a  part  of  Coun¬ 
try  Club  Golf  Links. 
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ELDER  OLIVER  COWDERY 

The  E.  1/2  of  the  N.  W.  %  of  Section  32,  Township  49,  Range 
33,  has  become  Rockhill  Park  and  Rockhill  Place.  Brookside  Boule¬ 
vard  winds  through  this  tract  and  Brookside  Hotel  is  situate 
thereon,  while  the  W.  1/2  of  the  N.  E.  14  of  Section  32,  Township  49, 
Range  33,  has  become  Crestwood  and  Southwood  Park. 

On  August  4,  1831,  the  day  after  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
Lot,  quite  a  number  of  Latter  Day  Saints  arrived  in  Independence 
from  Ohio,  and  the  first  general  conference  in  their  new  “Land  of 
Zion”  was  held.  Shortly  a  church  store  was  established  with  Bishop 
Partridge  in  charge.  He  had  been  a  merchant  before  he  became  a 
Bishop.  In  April,  1832,  a  printing  press  was  set  up  with  religious 
ceremonies,  and  the  forthcoming  of  a  paper  to  be  known  as  The 
Evening  and  The  Morning  Star  was  announced. 

The  first  issue  of  that  paper  followed  in  June.  The  Mormons 
were  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  older  settlers,  some  of 
whom  owned  slaves,  and  these  latter  were  very  much  startled  by  an 
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article  in  an  issue  of  the  aforesaid  paper  on  “Free  People  of  Color/' 
A  pamphlet  shortly  appeared  entitled  “Beware  of  False  Prophets," 
and  trouble  was  on.  We  are  not  concerned,  however,  about  these 
troubles,  our  whole  interest  being  in  these  church  lands  in  Jackson 
County. 

In  1833  there  were  1,500  Mormons  in  Jackson  County,  but  the 
pressure  on  them  became  so  great  that  in  November,  1833,  a  Mor¬ 
mon  exodus  from  Jackson  County  across  the  Missouri  River  into 
Clay  County  followed  as  a  compromise  settlement  of  their  troubles. 
An  appeal  to  the  authorities  at  the  State  Capitol  for  compensation 
for  their  lands  in  Jackson  County,  resulted  in  Governor  Dunklin 
advising  the  Mormons  to  seek  relief  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  State. 
Lawyers  were  then  engaged,  among  whom  were  Alexander  W. 
Doniphan,  of  Liberty,  and  Amos  Rees  of  Richmond.  No  civil  ac¬ 
tions  were  commenced  and  tranquility  reigned  for  a  short  time  in 
Clay  County,  where  more  lands  were  acquired.  But  trouble  came 
again,  and  in  1836,  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  a  member  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  counsel  for  the  Mormons,  sought 
to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  troubles  his  clients  were  hav¬ 
ing  with  their  neighbors,  by  creating  for  his  said  clients  a  county 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  where  they  might  live  in  peace  away 
from  the  gentile  world  in  a  county  ruled  by  Mormons.  In  further¬ 
ance  of  this  plan,  Daviess  and  Caldwell  Counties  were  cut  off  out 
of  territory  that  had  been  a  part  of  Ray  County  and  organized  into 
new  counties  in  December,  1836,  and  Caldwell  County,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  Doniphan  named  after  a  friend  of  his  father,  one  Captain 
Mathew  Caldwell,  famous  hunter  of  Kentucky,  was  virtually  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Mormons,  who  took  possession  in  1836  and  1837. 
Far  West,  their  County  Seat,  became  a  thriving  young  city  of  per¬ 
haps  3,000,  and  nearly  every  settler  in  the  county  was  a  Mormon. 

In  June,  1838,  a  thriving  Mormon  town  was  organized  on  Grand 
River  in  Daviess  County,  and  named  Adam-Ondi-Ahman.  On  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1838,  an  election  riot  occurred  at  Gallatin,  the  county  seat 
of  Daviess  County,  brought  on  by  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Mor¬ 
mons  from  voting  in  Daviess  County,  which  effort  was  wholly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  so-called  Morman  war  followed,  resulting  in  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  all  Mormons  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  much  of  their  Caldwell  County  lands.  Before  leaving 
Missouri,  Edward  Partridge  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  executed  a  deed 
to  Alexander  W.  Doniphan  of  Clay  County,  and  Amos  Rees  of  Ray 
County  in  settlement  of  their  fees  as  legal  advisers  of  the  Church. 
This  fee  appears  to  have  been  $5,000.00,  for  which  conveyance  was 
made  to  the  said  lawyers  of  1,080.58  acres  of  the  Jackson  County 
land  heretofore  described,  which  included  virtually  all  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  holdings  heretofore  shown  to  be  now  within  the  confines  of 
Kansas  City.  This  deed  was  executed  on  November  28,  1838,  and 
was  recorded  on  February  20,  1839,  in  Book  F  at  page  292  of  the 
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records  of  Jackson  County.  The  land  thus  acquired  by  Doniphan 
and  Rees,  exclusive  of  improvements,  is  now  worth  $10,000,000.00, 
but  this  does  not  mean  anything  for  had  the  $5,000.00  been  paid 
in  cash  and  the  same  compounded  since  November  28,  1838,  it 
would  amount  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  the  present  land  value 
quoted. 

Shortly  after  making  the  above  deed  in  settlement  of  legal 
fees,  Edward  Partridge  on  March  2,  1839,  executed  a  Power  of 
Attorney  to  David  W.  Rogers  of  Quincy,  Adams  County,  Illinois, 
empowering  the  latter  to  sell  and  convey  any  lands  remaining  vested 
in  the  said  Bishop  and  listing  much  land  in  Jackson,  Clay  and  Cald¬ 
well  Counties.  This  Power  of  Attorney  was  recorded  on  March  22, 
1839,  in  Book  F  at  page  314  of  the  records  of  Jackson  County,  and 
much  land  was  later  conveyed  by  the  said  David  W.  Rogers  under 
this  instrument. 


THE  TEMPLE  LOT 

Almost  immediately  after  the  execution  of  this  Power  of  At¬ 
torney,  Edward  Partridge  on  March  25,  1839,  executed  the  follow¬ 
ing  deed: 

“KNOW  ALL  MEN  THAT,  Whereas,  there  was  money  put  in 
my  hands,  to-wit,  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Partridge,  by  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  formerly  of  Kirt- 
land,  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  lands  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  said  Church;  and 
WHEREAS,  I,  Edward  Partridge,  was  the  bishop  of  and  in  said 
Church,  he  took  said  money  and  funds  thus  put  in  his  hands  and  en¬ 
tered  the  land  in  his  own  name  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  State  of 
Missouri,  in  the  name  of  Edward  Partridge,  the  signer  of  this  deed; 
NOW  KNOW  YE,  for  the  furthering  the  ends  of  justice,  and  as  I 
have  to  leave  the  state  of  Missouri  by  order  of  Governor  Boggs,  and 
with  me  also  our  Church,  I  do  for  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  dollars 
to  me  in  hand  paid  by  said  Oliver  Cowdery,  do  give,  grant,  bargain 
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and  sell  to  John  Cowdery,  son  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  now  seven  years 
old,  and  Jane  Cowdery,  three  years,  and  Joseph  Smith  Cowdery,  one 
year  old,  all  the  lands  entered  in  my  name  in  the  county  of  Jackson, 
in  the  district  of  Lexington,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Said  Edward 
Partridge,  the  first  party  and  signer  of  this  deed,  does  also  sell,  alien 
and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  John  Cowdery  all  real  estate  and  lands 
he  hath  both  entered,  as  aforesaid,  and  all  he  owns  in  his  own  name 
by  private  purchase  and  holds  by  deed  or  gift,  being  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  or  otherwise.  This  sale  is 
to  embrace  all  lots  of  all  sizes,  situated  in  Independence,  and  to  em¬ 
brace  the  lot  known  as  the  “Temple  Lot,”  and  all  other  lands  of 
whatever  description  said  Partridge,  the  first  party  is  entitled  to  in 
said  Jackson  County,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Said  Partridge  also 
agrees  to  amend  this  deed  to  said  Oliver  Cowdery  at  any  time  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  on  the  date  above  written. 

E.  G.  GATES  Witness  Edward  Partridge  (Seal) 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  CALDWELL  COUNTY,  SS. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED  that  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1839,  be¬ 
fore  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  County  Court  in  and 
for  said  County,  came  Edward  Partridge,  who  is  personally  known 
to  me  to  be  the  same  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  instrument  of  writing  as  party  thereto,  and  did  acknowledge  the 
same  to  be  his  act  and  deed  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

ELIAS  HIGBEE,  J.  C.  C.  C.” 

“The  foregoing  deed,  with  the  acknowledgment  thereon  from 
Edward  Partridge  to  Jane  Cowdery,  et  al.,  was  filed  and  duly  re¬ 
corded  in  my  office  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1870. 

A.  COMINGO,  Recorder, 

By  H.  G.  Goodman,  Deputy.” 

Which  deed  was  not  placed  to  record  till  after  the  lapse  of  al¬ 
most  thirty-one  years.  From  the  reading  of  this  deed  one  necessarily 
concludes  that  its- purpose  was  to  vest  title  to  all  of  the  then  re¬ 
maining  lands  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  situate  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Missouri,  in  the  three  little  children  of  Oliver  Cowdery, 
to-wit : 

John  Cowdery,  aged  seven  years, 

Jane  Cowdery,  aged  three  years,  and 
Joseph  Smith  Cowdery,  aged  one  year. 

This  conveyance  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  hope  that 
these  little  children  might  outlive  the  troubles  of  the  Church,  to 
return  to  Missouri  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  reclaim  for  the  Church, 
its  lands  and  Temple  site. 

After  the  execution  of  this  deed,  Bishop  Edward  Partridge 
left  Missouri  with  the  twelve  thousand  members  of  the  Church  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  he  died  on  May  29,  1840. 

On  June  27,  1844,  Joseph  Smith,  the  Seer,  was  assassinated 
in  the  Church.  In  1847,  the  greater  part  of  the  Church  residing 
at  Carthage,  Illinois,  after  which  various  factional  differences  arose 
at  Nauvoo,  clinging  to  the  name  “Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,”  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  founded  and 
established  themselves  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah;  a  small  faction 
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under  the  leadership  of  Granville  Hedrick,  later  organized  as  The 
Church  of  Christ  at  Independence,  Missouri.  A  considerable  fol¬ 
lowing  chose  Joseph  Smith,  son  of  the  Prophet,  as  its  head,  and 
established  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  from  which  point  its  headquarters  have 
been  moved  to  Independence,  Missouri.  The  Utah  Church  has  also 
established  an  extensive  branch  and  publishing  house  at  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

On  May  5,  1848,  one  James  Poole,  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
found  the  widow  and  three  of  the  five  children  of  Edward  Partridge, 
deceased,  living  in  Iowa  and  obtained  from  the  said  widow,  Lydia 
Partridge,  and  from  the  three  children,  Eliza  M.  Partridge,  Emily 
D.  Partridge  and  Caroline  E.  Partridge,  a  deed  for  the  63.48  acres 
of  land,  inclusive  of  the  Temple  Lot,  that  had  been  conveyed  by 
Jones  H.  Flourney  and  wife  to  Edward  Partridge,  for  which  James 
Poole  gave  the  grantors  $300.00.  He  never  obtained  title  from  the 
other  two  children. 

This  deed  to  Poole  was  recorded  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
on  June  16,  1848.  Afterwards  James  Poole  conveyed  all  of  said 
tract  to  John  Maxwell.  Since  which  time  five  additions  to  the  City 
of  Independence  have  been  carved  out  of  this  tract.  The  first  of 
these  additions  is  known  as  Woodson  &  Maxwell’s  Addition  and 
this  addition  includes  the  Temple  Lot,  which  lot  has  by  the  platting 
of  this  addition  become  lots  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21  and  22  of 
Woodson  &  Maxwell’s  Addition,  and  these  lots  15  to  22,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  comprise  about  two  and  one-half  acres.  Through  mesne 
conveyances  following  this  Poole  chain  of  title  all  of  said  lots  15  to 
22,  both  inclusive,  became  vested,  in  November- 1877,  in  Granville 
Hedrick  as  Trustee  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  Church  took 
possession  of  said  lots  and  in  1882  builded  a  frame  church  thereon, 
and  have  continued  to  hold  services  therein  ever  since. 

The  deed  from  Edward  Partridge  to  John,  Jane  and  Joseph 
Smith  Cowdery,  heretofore  shown  to  have  been  executed  on  March 
25,  1839,  was  placed  to  record  in  Jackson  County  on  February  7, 
1870.  Oliver  Cowdery  had  died  March  3,  1850,  being  survived  by 
his  widow,  Elizabeth  A.  Cowdery,  and  by  one  child,  Marie  Louise, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  all  of  his  other  child¬ 
ren  had  died  without  issue,  leaving  their  mother  and  sister  and 
father  as  their  sole  heirs. 

The  mother,  Elizabeth  A.  Cowdery,  made  conveyance  of  any 
interest  in  the  aforesaid  lands  that  she  might  possibly  have  ac¬ 
quired  to  her  daughter,  Marie  Louise  Johnson,  who,  joined  by  her 
husband,  on  June  9,  1887,  at  South  West  City,  Missouri,  executed 
a  conveyance  of  all  of  said  properties  to  George  A.  Blakeslee, 
bishop  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Church,  which  deed 
was  duly  recorded  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  after  which  in  1894 
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the  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  brought  suit  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  against  the 
Church  of  Christ,  resulting  in  a  decree  by  Judge  John  F.  Philips, 
establishing  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  Reorganized  Church  and  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  removing  the  cloud  from  the  title  to  the 
Temple  Lot  and  enjoining  the  Church  of  Christ  from  asserting  title 
to  the  property  and  vesting  possession  in  the  Reorganized  Church. 

This  suit  involved  no  property  except  the  two  and  one-half 
acres,  known  as  the  Temple  Lot.  No  effort  was  ever  made  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  title  to  any  other  property.  See  60  Federal  937. 

From  this  finding  the  Church  of  Christ  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where,  on  September  30,  1895, 
Judges  Caldwell,  Sanborn  and  Thayer  reversed  the  finding  of  the 
lower  court,  and  vested  the  title  to  the  Temple  Lot  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  See  70  Federal  179,  and  71  Federal  250. 

It  is  a  matter  of  passing  interest  to  note  a  thing  which  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  and  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  both  failed  to  discover  in  the  trial  and  review  of  this 
cause,  to-wit: 

The  little  children,  John  Cowdery,  Jane  Cowdery  and  Joseph 
Smith  Cowdery,  named  as  grantees  in  the  famous  deed  so  much 
quoted,  never  existed. 

Oliver  Cowdery  was  the  father  of  six  children,  to-wit: 

Marie  Louise,  born  August  11,  1835;  Elizabeth  Ann,  died  May  9,  1837,  aged  5 
months  25  days;  Josephine  Rebecca,  died  Oct.  21,  1844,  aged  6  years  7 
months;  Oliver  Peter,  died  Aug.  13,  1840,  aged  5  days;  Adeline  Fuller, 
died  Oct.  13,  1844,  aged  15  days;  Julia  Olive,  died  July  3,  1846,  aged  1 
month  6  days. 

At  the  time  the  aforesaid  famous  deed  was  made  by  Edward 
Partridge,  Oliver  Cowdery  had  two  children,  Marie  Louise  and 
Josephine  Rebecca.  He  never  had  a  John,  a  Jane  nor  a  Joseph 
Smith  Cowdery,  but  the  question  of  a  conveyance  to  Trustees  who 
were  never  in  existence  was  not  raised  in  this  litigation.  The  court 
never  learned  the  facts,  and  the  famous  deed  has  no  value  as  a  con¬ 
veyance.  Still  the  query  remains:  Why  was  the  deed  to  non¬ 
existent  trustees  made? 

So  ends  the  story  of  a  great  investment  in  Jackson  County 
real  estate.  All  the  holdings  acquired  by  Bishop  Partridge  slipped 
away  from  the  Church,  save  and  except  the  Temple  Lot,  held  fast 
by  the  smallest  faction  of  the  original  brotherhood — a  faction  today 
of  less  than  fifty  persons. 

Yet  perhaps  these  fifty  souls  along  with  the  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  Reorganized  Church  and  the  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  adherents  of  the  Utah  Church  see  through  the  eye  of 
faith  a  wondrous  structure  yet  to  be  on  the  famous  Temple  Lot. 
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OLD  TIME  RELIGION. 

By  • 

MRS.  NELLIE  McCOY  HARRIS 

“Yet  hold  it  more  humane, 
more  Heavenly  first, 

By  winning  words  to  conquer 
willing  hearts, 

And  make  persuasion  do  the 
work  of  fear.” 

These  lines  from  “Paradise  Regained”  depict  one  conspicu¬ 
ous  contrast  in  our  present  day  belief  and  method  of  Divine  wor¬ 
ship  and  the  faith  and  observance  of  religion  usual  in  early  days. 

Some  remaining  influences  of  the  rigid  rules  and  doctrines  of 
the  Covenanters,  the  Puritans  and  other  zealots  affected  and  in¬ 
fluenced  in  a  degree  religionists  of  former,  days  and  may,  in  a  mild 
measure,  some  folks  today.  Why,  I  have  heard  some  of  our  pio¬ 
neer  preachers  depict  in  such  awful  terms  the  punishment  await¬ 
ing  sinners,  that  hell-fires  were  burning  continually  where  wicked 
souls  would  writhe  forever  and  ever,  that  the  hearers  would  be 
driven  almost  to  despair;  that  is,  all  who  concurred  in  these  senti¬ 
ments. 

There  were  doubting  Thomases  even  in  those  days,  when  peo¬ 
ple  generally  regarded  their  preachers  as  unerring  counselors  and 
guides.  And  they  did  come  nearer  the  mark  (and  do  now,  I  doubt 
not)  than  the  wisest  of  the  laity. 

To  illustrate :  I  heard  this  from  two  little  girls  of  the  olden, 
golden  days,  who  had  listened  to  a  sermon  of  this  kind : 

“Oh,  oh!  If  we  are  bad  when  we  die,”  said  one,  “must  we 
sizzle  and  sizzle  and  sizzle  always?” 

Her  little  companion  answered:  “I  don’t  believe  a  word  of 
it.” 


Even  then  this  childish  reasoner  could  not  reconcile  her  faith 
in  God’s  love  and  mercy  with  such  an  idea,  no  matter  what  she 
heard  to  the  contrary.  I  said  some  ministers  preached  this  severe 
doctrine.  Those  few  were  sincere  and  earnest  and  believed  fully 
in  their  statements  and  tried  to  practice  what  they  preached.  We 
people  of  this  advanced  era  do  not  realize  how  favored  we  are. 
We  hear  no  more  the  appalling  threats  of  sinner  doom  in  the  here¬ 
after.  We  are  spared  another  trying  ordeal.  We  do  not  have  to 
sit  and  listen  to  a  sermon  an  hour  or  more  long.  That  was  the 
almost  invariable  length  of  a  homily  in  my  early  life. 

A  few  of  us  here  remember  an  eccentric,  sensible,  zealous 
preacher  of  olden  days,  the  Reverend  Jacob  Creth.  Brother  Creth 
could  preach  a  fine  sermon,  but  he  was  one  of  those  misguided 
ones  who  never  knew  when  to  stop.  Once  when  he  as  usual  per¬ 
mitted  his  zeal  to  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  endurance  (of 
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the  congregation)  two  young  men  got  up  and  started  for  the  door. 
Brother  Creth  paused  a  moment,  then  remarked : 

“That  first  fellow  is  rag,  the  other  is  tag,  and  the  next  one 
that  leaves  is  bobtail.” 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  saw,  “Rag,  tag  and  bobtail,” 
but  most  folks  do  not  know  that  Jacob  Creth  originated  it. 

In  no  one  feature  of  the  progress  of  events  in  Kansas  City 
and  vicinity  is  the  change  more  marked  than  in  the  buildings  con¬ 
secrated  to  Divine  worship.  From  the  humble  log  meeting  house 
40  x  60,  built  in  Independence,  Missouri,  in  1835,  to  the  palatial 
structures  so  numerous  now  in  that  fine  old  town,  in  Kansas  City, 
and  around  the  contrast  is  amazing.  Men  were  seated  on  one  side 
of  the  church,  the  women  on  the  other.  Usually  one  center  aisle 
separated  the  pews.  That  little  church  in  Independence  had  a  bell 
which  hung  from  a  beam  nailed  on  a  corner  of  the  roof.  We  old- 
timers  miss  those  deep-toned  bells  which  summoned  worshipers  to 
service.  % 

Early  settlers  were  denied  the  gorgeous  furnishings,  the  lux¬ 
urious  seats,  carpeted  aisles,  and  inspiring  music  found  in  these 
privileged  days,  but  pioneer  piety  was  none  the  less  fervent  and 
faithful.  Those  old-time  worshippers  fell  upon  their  knees  on 
rough,  hard  floors  and  prayed  as  devoutly,  as  fervently,  as  pam¬ 
pered  devotees  can  now  with  knees  resting  on  soft  rugs  or  polished 
floors. 

It  did  seem  to  my  childish  ears,  sometimes,  that  an  ardent 
brother  prayed  too  loud  and  lots  too  long,  but  he  evidently  meant 
what  he  uttered  and  continued  from  the  fervor  and  fullness  of  his 
heart  until  he  was  good  and  ready  to  stop. 

No  instrument  accompanied  the  singers — no,  indeed!  After 
awhile,  when  some  progressive  church-folk  suggested  getting  one 
of  the  new-fangled  little  instruments  called  organs,  constructed 
for  household  or  church  use,  some  of  the  intensely  conservative 
brethren  vigorously  protested,  declaring  the  innovation  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  devil,  and  hinted  that  the  next  move  would  be  to  bring 
in  a  fiddle,  that  wickedest  of  all  instruments,  in  their  opinion. 

The  congregations  stood  patiently  while  the  preacher  “lined 
out,”  that  is,  read  the  first  two  lines  of  a  hymn.  Hymnals  were 
scarce,  as  they  could  only  be  obtained  in  large  cities.  We  had  no 
book-stores  in  early  days  in  the  old  home  towns.  But  the  congre¬ 
gation,  or  those  who  could  remember  that  much,  sang  the  two  lines 
with  gusto  and  enjoyment  and  paused  while  the  next  two  lines  of 
the  hymn  were  read. 

A  devout  churchman  one  Sunday  morning  during  the  song 
service  stood  near  an  open  window  in  order  to  watch  a  spirited 
team  of  horses  hitched  to  his  carriage.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his 
team  that  when  the  preacher  concluded  the  hymn  and  read  his  text 

Mr.  M - ,  thinking  it  was  a  continuance  of  the  “lining  out,”  sang 

in  his  conspicuously  stentorian  voice  the  text.  The  smothered 
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laugh  that  followed  the  contretemps  brought  the  gentleman  to  a 
realization  of  the  situation. 

The  good  preacher  did  not  actually  laugh,  but  his  face  was  a 
study.  The  meter  of  the  hymn  was  always  announced  at  the  start 
— long  meter,  short  meter,  etc.  This  enabled  the  zealous  old-tim¬ 
ers  who  “had  fine  voices  and  fond  of  usen  on  ’em,”  like  Mr.  Vel- 


ler’S  widder,  to  know  how  many  measures  they  could  pat  with  their 
feet  in  rhythm  with  the  meter.  I  can  yet  see  Brother  Sexton,  Uncle 
Jimmie  Hickman,  and  other  soul-stirred  singers,  with  heads  thrown 
back,  feet  tapping  time  on  the  hard  wooden  floors,  rapturously 
singing  those  incomparable  old  hymns  by  Watts,  Wesley  and  others. 
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reverend  THOMAS  WALLACE 


Reverend  Thomas  Wallace,  pastor  of  the  pioneer  Methodist 
church  of  Independence  in  1837,  was  the  first  circuit-rider,  whom 
I  remember  as  a  visitor  to  old  Pearl  Street  in  Kansas  City.  In 
rain  or  shine,  winter  winds  or  summer  sultriness,  these  sturdy 
faithful  circuit-riders  kept  their  appointments.  Persistence  and 
promptness  seemed  to  be  their  watchword.  No  road  to  success  in 
any  walk  in  life  gets  there  without  the  practice.  Reverend  Mr. 
Wallace  was  one  of  that  resolute  clan  of  Wallaces  whose  homes 
were  then,  and  still  are,  on  north  Main  Street  in  Independence, 
Mo.  William,  Reuben,  Thomas  and  Stamper,  the  latter’s  widow, 
eighty-one  years  old,  and  singularly  well  preserved,  mind  un¬ 
dimmed  by  length  of  years,  still  graces  the  old  home  and  city  where 
she  has  spent  so  many  years. 

The  circuit-riders  in  inclement  weather  went  properly  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  elements — coonskin  caps  and  overshoes  of  buffalo 
hide  with  the  hair  turned  inside.  A  useful,  if  not  ornamental,  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  accoutrement  was  the  geamanches,  or  leggings,  made 
from  a  yard  square  of  jeans  which,  like  Old  Mortality’s,  were 
wound  around  and  around  the  leg,  from  knee  to  ankle,  and  secured 
by  strips  of  listing. 

Thomas  Ashby,  a  pioneer  preacher,  rode  a  circuit  in  early 
days  and  came  often  to  Kanzas — now  Kansas  City.  I  was  present 
once  when  he  preached  at  the  school  house.  I  noticed  that  the 
fourth  finger  of  his  left  hand  was  wrapped  with  a  strip  of  white 
muslin.  This  bandage  was  constantly  in  evidence  as  he  waved  his 
hand  as  was  his  custom.  After  service  was  over  a  sympathizing 
brother  questioned  Mr.  Ashby  about  his  affliction.  The  preacher 
laughed,  then  removed  the  rag  from  a  perfectly  sound  finger. 
“Thank  goodness,”  he  exclaimed — “No,  I  remember  now  that 
preachers  were  not  expected  or  permitted  to  use  any  divine  at¬ 
tributes  in  secular  expression — anyway,  he  said,  ‘Thank  you,  that 
ordeal  is  over.’  ”  He  then  explained.  A  joker  had  told  him  that 
if  he  would  wear  a  ring,  a  very  valuable  one,  while  preaching  a 
sermon  in  the  pulpit  he  could  keep  it.  Then  a  consistent  preacher 
would  not  have  been  caught  dead  with  a  ring  on  his  finger.  Our 
minister  encompassed  the  dilemma  by  covering  the  trinket.  I 
wondered  then,  and  I  do  still,  if  the  bandage  covering  it  concealed 
the  ring  from  the  “all-seeing  Eye.” 

Simplicity  in  religious  worship  was  the  rule  in  olden  times, 
yet  the  services  in  Father  Donnelly’s  log  church  in  the  woods,  now 
Eleventh  near  Broadway,  were  more  elaborate,  so  to  speak,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Father  Ber¬ 
nard  Donnelly  was  a  liberal,  unprejudiced,  kindly  man.  He  vis¬ 
ited  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  far  and  near. 
He  came  to  my  father’s  house  frequently,  where  he  was  always  a 
most  welcome  guest.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  children  to  see 
him  ride  up  on  his  little  pony.  Sundays,  when  no  other  service 
was  held  in  the  Town  of  Kanzas  than  the  Catholic,  Protestants 
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frequently  went  to  hear  Father  Donnelly  preach.  His  church  was 
the  oft  described  log  building  out  in  the  deep  woods  near  what  is 
now  Eleventh  and  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  only  church  build¬ 
ing  in  our  town  until  the  Methodists  erected  their  brick  church  in 
1852  at  Fifth  and  Wyandotte  Streets. 

There  was  one  sect  or  denomination  we  rarely  hear  of  now; 
this  was  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  faith,  termed  “Hard-shell  Bap¬ 
tists  ,”  I  suppose  on  account  of  their  hard  and  fast  rules  of  Chris¬ 
tian  conduct.  “Foot-washing  Baptists”  were  with  us,  too.  I  re¬ 
member  one  service  I  attended,  happily  an  open  air  affair  in  the' 
timber,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  the  intersection  (now) 
of  Indiana  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  and  Indiana  Avenue,  Kansas 
City.  The  preacher  stood  on  an  improvised  platform:  of  rough 
boards  laid  across  some  logs.  He  wore  no  coat,  and  slipped  under 
his  left  “gallus”  was  a  tow  linen  towel.  (If  I  were  a  punster  I 
would  spell  it  “toe”  linen.)  After  the  sermon  a  man  placed  a 
wooden  tub  well  filled  with  water  near  the  platform.  Then  the 
preacher,  assisted  by  one  of  the  brethren,  proceeded  with  the  foot¬ 
washing.  This  was  an  intensely  engrossing  spectacle,  to  say  the 
least,  or  the  most.  That  staunch  linen  towel  went  the  rounds  of 
the  feet  that  didn’t  get  it  before  it  was  badly  needed — the  weeds 
were  mighty  dusty,  you  know.  I  don’t  know  who  had  the  temerity  to 
“tote”  home  that  towel — I  noticed  the  preacher  didn’t  and  I  know 
I  did  not. 

We  do  not  have  so  often,  nowadays,  the  old-time  protracted 
meetings.  I  mean  as  they  were  in  pioneer  times.  Days  and 
nights,  sometimes  for  weeks,  the  services  continued  with  unabated 
interest  and  fervor. 

It  was  an  exciting  innovation  when  the  doctrines  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Campbell  were  first  introduced  here.  This  new  denomination 
was  variously  called  “Campbellites,”  “Reformers,”  “Disciples”  be¬ 
fore  we  understood  that  the  proper  appellation  was  “Christian.” 
There  seemed  to  be  something  singularly  alluring,  persuasive,  or 
convincing  about  the  tenets,  or  methods,  of  this  new  sect,  for  con¬ 
verts  were  made  thick  and  fast.  I  am  told  now  that  this  denomi¬ 
nation  is  the  largest  in  numbers  in  our  section  and  the  wealthiest. 

At  rare  intervals  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  Reverend  Harrison 
of  Lexington,  Mo.,  held  services  in  a  home,  or  the  house  of  worship 
of  another  denomination.  These  services  were  a  blessed  privilege 
to  the  few  Episcopalians  in  this  new  country. 

My  mind  carries  me  back,  especially,  to  an  early  day  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  Reverend  Robert  Symington.  Not  only  his  piety 
so  evident  or  his  wonderful  sermons,  but  his  genial  nature  made 
him  a  welcome  guest  in  our  homes  and  a  revered  counselor  in  the 
pulpit. 

Reverend  Thompson  Peery,  a  grand  old  preacher,  who  filled 
every  line  of  service  from  exhorter  to  presiding  elder,  was  another 
pioneer,  faithful  and  efficient,  reverently  remembered  by  the  thin¬ 
ning  ranks  of  the  old-timers. 
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Reverend  Nathan  Scarritt,  another  of  God’s  faithful  messen¬ 
gers,  was  with  us  when  our  city  was  young,  a  preacher  of  rare  at¬ 
tainments  and  talents,  he  contributed  much  to  the  moral  and  edu¬ 
cational  progress  in  our  section. 


DR.  NATHAN  SCARRITT 


Our  Indian  neighbors  were,  many  of  them,  earnest  attendants 
at  meetings  for  Divine  worship.  Especially  I  remember  the  Put- 
tawattomies,  Weas,  Shawnees,  Delawares  and  Wyandottes.  The 
camp-meetings  just  east  of  the  present  town  of  Shawnee,  Kansas, 
were  stirring  services,  where  Indians,  whites  and  our  colored  serv¬ 
ants  for  many  miles  around  attended.  I  well  remember  an  ex- 
horter,  a  Shawnee,  Charles  Bluejacket,  who  was  often  present  at 
these  camp-meetings  and,  almost  invariably,  at  Sunday  services  at 
Shawnee  Mission,  where  he  was  the  exhorter,  frequently  the  only 
one  who  spoke  from  the  pulpit. 

Chief  Bluejacket  was  a  good-looking,  dressy  man,  wearing 
always  on  these  occasions  a  broadcloth  coat  and  gray  trousers. 
Captain  Joseph  Parks,  a  hero  of  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida, 
where  he  commanded  a  company  of  Shawnees,  was  a  notable  at¬ 
tendant  at  these  religious  services  at  Shawnee  Mission  and  West- 
port.  Captain  Park,  a  valuable  citizen  of  our  borderland,  had  no 
small  part  in  the  defeat  of  Billy  Bowlegs,  that  wily  Seminole  chief, 
who  with  his  followers  so  long  harassed  our  government. 
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Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  our  pioneers  attended  these 
meetings  always  clad  in  homespun.  As  has  been  often  said,  our 
westward  bound  immigrants  had  to  come  well  provided  with  pro¬ 
visions,  as  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  They  also  brought  with  them 
cattle,  horses,  farming  implements,  bed  and  wearing  apparel,  so 
only  those  with  some  means  could  afford  to  make  the  journey. 
The  towns  of  Liberty,  Independence  and  Kansas  City  were  settled 
by  gentle-folk  from  older  states,  chiefly  from  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania.  At  one  of  the  earliest  mar¬ 
riages  in  Independence  the  bride  wore  a  fine  wedding-dress  made 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  would  well  compare  with  any  worn 
nowadays.  At  the  first  marriage  in  Kansas  City  the  bride  wore 
her  mother’s  wedding  veil,  which  had  been  bought  in  Paris  and 
cost  fifty  dollars. 

Of  course,  men  and  boys,  the  best  of  them  wore  jeans.  As 
dyed  and  woven  by  olden  time  experts  jeans  “was  not  to  be  sneezed 
at.”  Its  wearers  were  warm  and  well  protected.  Speaking  of 
preachers  and  jeans,  of  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  reminds  me  of 
an  incident  illustrative  of  several  things. 

Mr.  Eli  Bass,  wealthy  planter  of  Boone  County,  Missouri,  was 
defraying  the  expenses  of  a  divinity  student  through  William  Jew¬ 
ell  College  in  Liberty.  A  son  of  Mr.  Bass’s  was  also  a  student 
there  at  the  same  time.  When  winter  came,  Mrs.  Bass  had  her 
expert  negro  woman  weaver  weave  a  web  of  brown  jeans,  which 
she  sent  to  her  son  Robert  at  Liberty,  telling  him  the  cloth  was 
for  two  pairs  of  trousers  and  two  vests ;  that  he  was  to  have  one 
pair  of  trousers  and  a  vest,  and  the  other  pair  and  vest  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Black,  the  divinity  student. 

The  jeans  was  so  fine  in  texture  and  color  that  Robert  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  have  a  full  suit  of  it  for  himself.  He 
saw  to  it,  however,  that  Mr.  Black  got  store  material  for  his  gar¬ 
ments,  that  was  much  more  expensive  than  the  home-made  jeans, 
and  certainly  more  clerical.  He  quieted  his  conscience  with  the 
thought  that  what  Mr.  Black  did  not  know  would  not  hurt  him. 

One  pioneer  woman,  indifferent  to  fashion’s  changes,  wore  to 
her  dying  day,  when  she  went  to  church,  a  leghorn  scoop  bonnet, 
draped  with  a  black  barege  veil.  This  excellent  old  lady  was  an 
exception  in  economy  even  in  those  days  of  thrift.  If  I  were  to 
divulge  her  identity  her  “up  and  cornin’  ”  descendants  would  feel 
injured  beyond  repair. 

The  old-time  religion  was  a  source  of  genuine  enjoyment  and 
diversion  with  our  negroes.  I  am  casting  no  reflection  on  their 
sincerity  or  the  purity  of  their  piety.  They  meant  all  they  demon¬ 
strated.  In  the  old-time  churches  seats  in  the  rear  were  reserved 
for  them;  sometimes  galleries  were  built  across  the  rear  for  their 
use.  The  white  children  often  sat  with  their  “Mammies.” 
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Sometimes  they  held  services  in  a  separate  church,  even  the 
white  folks’  church  on  Sunday  afternoons,  or  in  warm  weather  in 
a  shady  pasture.  In  the  latter,  nature’s  temple,  they  could  give 
unrestrained  vent  to  the  expression  of  their  emotions  and  shout 
as  loud  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  On  communion  days 
after  the  white  congregation  had  knelt  at  the  altar,  the  colored 
brothers  and  sisters  would  go  forward  and  take  communion  at  the 
same  altar,  while  the  congregation  knelt.  This  was  the  custom  in 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

One  faithful  and  revered  old  woman,  who  had  lived  all  her 
life  with  her  mistress,  even  after  freedom,  and  to  whom  she  had 
been  given  as  a  maid,  when  the  former  was  a  child,  belonged  to 
the  “white  folks”  church,  where  she  was  a  regular  attendant. 
When  she  became  old  and  feeble  the  family  carriage  was  sent  for 
her.  For  awhile  before  her  death,  a  few  years  ago,  “Aunt  Lucy” 
was  able  to  be  at  her  beloved  church  only  on  communion  Sundays. 

After  these  good  servants  of  ours  were  set  free  I  asked  Amy, 
Mrs.  Bettie  Ranson’s  old  cook,  how  she  enjoyed  freedom. 

“Well,  Miss  Nellie,”  she  answered,  “It’s  powerful  fine  to  be 
my  own  mistis,  to  come  and  go  thout  askin’,  and  I  scratch  aroun’ 
among  my  old  white  folks  at  one  kind  of  work  an’  another,  and 
could  git  erlong,  effen  it  want  foh  dee  pastures.  Them  cullud 
preachahs,  pintedly  wuks  us  for  dis  n’  dat,  ontwell  dey  gits  mighty 
nigh  all  we  earns.  , 

“Now,  las’  Sunday  I  went  tuh  ch’uch  meetin’  and  toted  two 
bits,  de  last  cent  I  had,  tied  upen  mah  hankch’if.  Dat  preachah, 
he  ups  and  begins  beggin’  uhgin.  He  say  dat  he  hopes  an’  trusts 
us  all  would  open  ouah  heaths  and  pocketbooks,  an’  give  to  a  wuthy 
cause.  ‘A  po’  sistah,’  he  say,  ‘is  in  need  an’  frien’less.  So,  as  I 
say,  I  hopes  youall  will  give  all  you  kin.’  ” 

“Dat  pasture,  he  kep’  on  and  say  so  much  dat  at  last  I  ontied 
my  hankch’if  and  drapped  all  the  cents  I  had  in  de  world  intuh  dat 
hat  Brudder  Isham  passed  to  me.  But  de  wust  was  to  come.  Dat 
pasture  den  thanks  us  all  for  de  conterbution,  and,  in  de  name  of 
Sistah  Mary  Fowler,  sez :  ‘We  sholy  am  obleeged  to  yoh  all.’  ” 

“Miss  Nellie,  yoh  membahs  dat  ornery  Mary  Fowler?  Well, 
she  want  no  good  in  slavery  days  and  since  she’s  sot  free  she  just 
sets  uhround  and  ’lows  her  folks  to  feed  huh.  I  up  and  dah  told 
dat  preachah  dat  his  collecting  was  whut  I  called  uh-robbin’  Peter 
tuh  pay  Paul.” 

But  religion  is  religion,  “old-time”  or  new.  And,  if  the  mod¬ 
ern  devotees  get  as  much  genuine  enjoyment,  satisfaction  and  ben¬ 
efit  from  theirs  as  did  the  old-time  zealot,  they  are  doing  well. 
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STEPHEN  C.  RAGAN 

EARLY  SCHOOLS  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Written  for  the  Historical  Society  by  Stephen  C.  Ragan  in  1906. 

Stephen  Carter  Ragan  was  born  27  March,  1823,  in  Montgomery  County, 
Kentucky.  He  came  to  this  county  with  his  parents,  Jacob  and  Anna  Carter 
Ragan,  in  October,  1837.  In  1838,  Jacob  Ragan  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
townsite  owners  that  promoted  the  town  of  Kansas,  now  Kansas  City. 

The  farm  that  constituted  the  family  home  was  centered  about  Armour  Boule¬ 
vard  at  its  intersection  with  Gillham  Road. 

Stephen  C.  Ragan  was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  this  county  and 
Chapel  Hill  Academy,  Lafayette  County.  He  began  teaching  in  the  county  while 
the  days  here  could  still  be  called  “pioneer”  days.  He  met  with  marked  success 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Jackson  County’s  early 
teachers.  He  moved  to  Texas  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  from  which 
state  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Confederate  service,  leaving  the  service  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  then  returned  to  this  country  and  during  his 
later  years  filled  various  public  offices  of  an  elective  and  appointive  nature. 

Mr.  Ragan  died  October  14,  1909,  leaving  his  wife,  Josephine  Chiles  Ragan, 
and  the  following  children:  Alexander,  Greenberry,  Stephen  Hood,  Romulus  C., 
Horace,  Coffee  Rice,  Ezra  Rollins,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Noland. 
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By  request  of  this  Society,  I  shall  go  back  into  the  early  days 
of  this  County  and  speak  of  the  schools  taught  and  their  methods 
of  instruction. 

There  are  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  our  language, 
which  were  taught  orally  to  the  pupil,  say  some  five  or  six  at  a 
time.  When  this  group  was  fully  learned,  others  were  given  as  a 
lesson,  until  the  whole  group  had  been  taught.  Then  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels  were  taught.  .Next  came  the  process  of  placing  these 
letters  so  as  to  make  words;  and,  this  was  called  “spelling,”  or, 
more  properly,  reading  from  the  book. 

After  reading  letters  of  one  syllable  from  the  book,  the  whole 
class  standing  in  a  line  would  commence  reading  from  the  book, 
thus;  s-h-a,  sha,  d-y,  shady;  1-a,  la,  d-y,  lady,  ti-,  ti,  d-y  dy,  tidy; 
etc.  And  these  recitations  were  continued  clear  through  the  book. 
Then  the  class  was  turned  back  to  the  beginning,  and  taught  to 
spell  all  the  words  off  the  book,  taking  one  or  two  pages  for  a  les¬ 
son,  the  teacher  pronouncing,  or  “giving  out”  the  lesson,  as  it  was 
called. 

The  book  used  in  these  lessons  was  Noah  Webster’s  “speller,” 
with  its  deep  blue  cover.  For  want  of  readers,  the  reading  matter 
in  the  speller  was  used.  Classes  were  well  trained  in  spelling  at 
this  date,  say  1839  and  1840.  The  pupils  were  required  to  pronounce 
each  syllable  of  a  word,  as  im-pli-cate,  fu-mi-gate  and  so  on.  If  a 
pupil  missed  a  word  in  recitation,  the  same  word,  would  be  given  to 
him  before  the  exercises  were  over.  Thus  the  word,  “feoffment” 
occurs  in  Webster’s  speller,  if  it  was  missed  by  a  pupil,  ere  he  was 
aware,  it  would  come  to  him  again,  and  if  he  failed  to  spell  it  cor¬ 
rectly  the  second  time,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  some  sort  of  punish¬ 
ment. 

There  would  be,  perhaps,  three  or  four  classes  in  orthography, 
or  spelling,  during  the  whole  session,  and  when  a  class  could  spell 
all  the  words  in  Webster’s  speller,  then  Webster’s  dictionary  became 
its  text-book.  Walker’s  dictionary  went  out  of  use  about  this  time ; 
his  our  was  not  admired  in  such  words  as  favour,  governour  and 
labour. 

There  were  many  pages  in  Webster’s  “old  blue-back”  spelling 
book,  which  were  replete  with  useful  literature.  The  proper  names 
of  men  and  women,  were  given  in  the  old  copy ;  and  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  spelling  proper  names,  and  pronouncing  them,  was  obtained 
from  this  source.  Long  lists  of  abbreviations,  and  quaint  stories 
were  also  in  this  part  of  the  book. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  a  spelling  “bee”  would  seize  the  pupils. 
Two  champion  spellers  would  be  chosen  as  leaders.  They  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  “choose  up,”  as  it  was  called,  that  is  select  their  own  spellers 
on  each  side.  Some  disinterested  person  would  be  selected  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  or  “give  out”  the  words  to  the  two  sides,  who  were  arranged 
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in  lines  facing  each  other.  These  contests  were  animated  and  drew 
in  many  neighbors  and  patrons,  as  spectators.  As  a  word  was 
missed  by  a  pupil,  he,  or  she,  had  to  retire  from  the  line ;  and,  so 
the  spelling  continued  until  all  had  retired  to  their  seats,  the  pupil 
remaining  last  in  line,  being  accorded  the  mead  of  victory  or  honor, 
which  was  accredited  to  the  side  to  which  he  belonged. 

These  exercises  caused  a  great  application  and  study  upon  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  so  that  many  good  spellers,  were  turned  out  from 
these  schools,  taught  in  small  school  houses  in  the  dense  forests  of 
Jackson  County.  Many  gray-haired  men  and  women  who  still  sur¬ 
vive  would  be  glad  to  have  a  chance  at  this  erudite  present  genera¬ 
tion  in  a  spelling  contest.  Especially  if  Webster’s  old  books  were 
used,  the  same  being,  I  believe  still  regarded  as  standard  authori¬ 
ties,  especially  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

Reading  is  the  art  of  placing  the  words  of  our  language  in  such 
manner,  as  to  make  complete  sense ;  or,  more  properly,  may  be 
classed  as  “talking  from  a  book.”  Goodrich’s  Readers  were  the 
first  used  in  our  pioneer  schools.  They  were  soon  superceded  by 
the  McGuffey  books,  which  in  turn  yield  to  the  Appleton  series, 
and  so  on. 

Reading  lessons  were  assiduously  studied  by  the  pupils.  All 
rules  •  were  carefully,  and  critically,  studied.  These  directions 
touched  upon  pronunciation,  rising  and  falling  inflection,  or  in¬ 
tonation,  italic  words,  emphasis,  etc.  Each  pupil  was  required  to 
hold  erect  posture,  with  chest  thrust  forward,  so  as  to  give  as  large 
a  space  as  possible,  for  inhaling  atmosphere  into  the  lungs.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  these  readers  were  graded  to  suit  the 
age,  or  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  as  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  readers. 

After  reading  the  lessons,  with  many  corrections  from  the 
teachers,  the  class  was  always  expected  to  spell  the  words,  and 
define  the  same,  arranged  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  lesson  and  to 
answer  all  questions  given  in  the  exercise  at  the  close  of  the  same ; 
as  well  as  explain  all  philosophical  notes.  As  a  rule,  two  lessons 
were  read  each  day,  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  respectively. 
The  teacher  never  dismissed  a  class,  until  all  hard  words  had  been 
mastered,  with  their  definitions,  and  all  phases  of  interest  in  the 
text  explained. 

Penmanship  was  poorly  taught.  The  paper  at  that  time  was 
rough,  unruled  and  of  very  poor  quality.  The  ink,  also,  was  poor. 
The  teacher  made  the  pens  from  a  goose-quill.  We  had  to  write 
on  hewn  slabs  of  timber,  set  up  against  the  wall  in  a  slanting  posi¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  would  “set”  the  copies  for  the  pupils.  First  they 
were  taught  to  write  all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  then  the 
capitals,  and,  finally  some  fact,  or  sentiment,  clear  across  the  copy¬ 
book,  as  “Romulus  founded  the  City  of  Rome”  or  “Heaven,  from  all 
creation,  hides  the  book  of  fate.” 
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But  little  proficiency  in  penmanship  was  acquired.  Occasionally 
a  fellow  would  appear  in  the  community,  professing  to  teach  pen¬ 
manship  in  ten  days,  or  some  other  limited  period  of  time.  Of  this 
number  was  one  John  W.  By  bee,  who  took  a  writing  school  near 
the  little  town  of  Westport.  He  required  the  pupil  to  make  his  own 
pen  and  write  this: 

Westport,  Mo.,  August  16,  1840. 

“This  day  I  commenced  to  write  the  new  system  of  penman¬ 
ship  taught  by  John  W.  Bybee.”  (Signed)  John  Doe. 

Very  few  of  the  specimens  could  be  read.  Bybee  taught  the 
children  to  make  a  very  fine  point,  and  then  write  for  exhibition 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  thus :  “This  is  the  improvement  I  have  made 
in  ten  days  in  the  new  system  of  penmanship  taught  by  John  W. 
Bybee.  Signed . . . 

The  young  man’s  stay  was  quite  ephemeral,  as  he  had  un¬ 
luckily  given  some  offense  to  one  of  his  pupils,  Amazon  Hayes,1 
who,  just  about  the  expiration  of  the  teacher’s  ten  days,  circulated 
the  following: 

Strayed,  or  stolen  from  this  premises  one  fastidious  writing- 
master,  with  fine  head  and  neck,  fair  hair  and  calico  eyebrows. 
Liberal  reward  for  his  return  to  these  premises. 

(Signed)  Amazon  Hayes. 

Bybee  knew  well  the  material  of  which  Hayes  was  made  and 
unceremoniously  left  the  country,  never  to  return. 

Kirkham’s  and  Murray’s  were  the  first  grammars  used  in  this 
county,  of  which  Murray’s  proved  to  be,  by  far,  the  more  prefer¬ 
able.  Kirkham  was  too  intricate  for  beginners,  and  was  super¬ 
seded  by  Roswell  T.  Smith,  of  which  I  will  speak  later.  When 
Smith’s  Grammar  was  introduced,  Kirkham’s  was  relegated  to  the 
rear.  The  arrangement  of  Smith’s  book  was  such  as  to  give  the 
pupil  better  opportunities  for  learning  the  English  grammar  than 
had  been  offered  by  any  previous  author.  Thus,  “John  plowed  the 
ground”  was  parsed :  John  is  a  noun  because  it  is  a  name ;  a  proper 
noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  person ;  masculine  gender  because 
it  is  the  name  of  a  male ;  third  person  because  he  is  spoken  of  and 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb,  plowed. 

This  process  was  applied  to  each  part  of  speech,  telling  why 
a  verb  was  a  verb;  if  active,  why;  if  transitive,  why;  why,  person, 
mode  and  tense  and  why.  As  grammar  entered  into  all  our  daily 
language,  much  pains  were  taken  with  the  class  on  this  subject. 
We  had  no  diagramming  then,  but  all  the  rules  and  scientific  notes 
were  committed  to  memory,  so  they  were  really  the  purports  of 
every  grammar. 


lAmazon  Hayes  was  the  son  of  Boone  Hayes  and  great-grandson  of  Daniel 
Boone. 
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I  have  often  been  surprised  to  hear  parties,  who  are  recent 
graduates  of  the  schools  in  this  city,  coupling  a  pronoun  in  the 
nominative  case  with  one  of  the  objective  case  by  the  conjunction 
“and.”  Thus,  “I  and  him  were  present.” 

Men,  who  learned  grammar  in  the  old  fogey  days,  would  say: 
Conjunctions  connect  nouns  and  pronouns  of  the  same  case,  and 
verbs  of  like  modes  and  tenses,  and  in  the  former  instance  would  be 
correct  in  saying:  “He  and  I  were  present.” 

I  cannot  refrain  from  reciting  a  little  episode  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  One  Barstow 
made  his  appearance  in  the  county  and  commenced  teaching  a  new 
system  of  grammar,  Greenleaf’s  grammar.  He  was  full  of  vim, 
vivacity,  and  a  good  share  of  humbug.  He  took  a  class  in  the  Six- 
Mile  below  Independence.2 

Among  his  pupils  were  John  Lockridge,  D.  H.  Cantrell,  and 
Henry  and  Lige  Chiles.  He  filled  these  boys  so  full  of  grammar 
that  they  would  sometimes  spout  it  after  services  in  church,  at  the 
blacksmith  shop,  or  any  other  place  they  might  happen  to  be,  much 
to  the  delight  of  their  teacher,  who  posed  as  the  Chesterfield  of 
local  society.  He  soon  began  to  look  out  for  matrimonial  prospects 
and  always  sought  the  wealthiest  girls  of  the  community.  He  was 
at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He  was  under-sized,  past 
the  popular  age,  but  was  pluck  itself,  as  he  ventured  to  address  a 
lady  a  full  head  taller  than  himself. 

When  his  mission  was  made  known,  the  girl  seized  him,  in¬ 
verted  his  position  and  hung  him  by  the  trouser-straps  under  his 
boots  from  a  peg  in  the  wall,  where  he  squealed  vociferously.  The 
mother  of  the  girl  brought  relief  by  cutting  the  straps,  and  thus 
releasing  him.  He  looked  at  the  young  woman,  saying:  “You  fe¬ 
male  Sampson !”  not  forgetting  his  grammar  even  in  this  dilemma, 
and  bowed  himself  out  of  the  house,  and  out  of  the  county,  as  well. 
While  the  girl  looked  after  him,  as  he  left,  saying:  “Marry  you! 
Marry  you,  you  pestiverous  little  pigmy!”  And  a  demand  for  a 
new  teacher  was  created. 

The  first  authors  on  arithmetic  used  in  the  county  were  Pike 
and  Smiley.  Both  used,  as  I  recall,  sterling  money  in  their  prob¬ 
lems,  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  But,  early  in  the  forties,  both 
were  set  aside  for  a  much  more  progressive  author,  Joseph  Ray, 
Whose  books  have  been  in  constant  use  in  this  county  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  are  today,  still  considered  the  best  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  line.  The  county  teachers  drilled  their  pupils  heavily  in 
primary  arithmetic,  prior  to  the  higher  mathematical  branches. 
There  is  so  little  difference  between  the  Ray  text-books  and  the 


2“Six-Mile”  is  Six  Mile  Prairie  the  government  reservation  about  Fort  Osage 
for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  stated,  without  authority,  that  “George  S.  Parks 
taught  school  in  Six  Mile  Prairie  at  an  early  day.” 
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books  taught  at  the  present  time  (1905)  that  lengthy  comment  is 
unnecessary. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  of  all  during  those  early 
days,  is  now  that  most  neglected  study,  the  geography  of  the  earth. 
And,  I  will  say,  if  there  is  any  good  system  now,  I  will  step  aside, 
and  let  it  have  the  right  of  way.  Boundary  lines,  capitals,  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  mountains  and  rivers,  with  natural  resources  and  in¬ 
dustries,  were  taught  thoroughly,  but  our  efforts  were  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  schools,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  had  many  teachers  as 
changes  were  made  every  year  or  so.  In  the  winter  of  1838,  James 
Froman  of  Shelby  County,  Kentucky,  taught  a  few  pupils  in  a  little 
round  log  school-house  on  Uncle  Billy  ParrislTs  farm.3  It  was  not 
near  any  road,  but  was  reached  by  narrow  paths  winding  their  way 
to  the  house  from  various  directions.  Webster’s  spelling  book  and 
Goodrich’s  Reader  were  the  text-books  used. 

In  making  the  mortar  needed  for  these  log  houses,  straw  mixed 
in  the  mud  was  as  essential  as  hair  is  in  our  lime  mortar.  Mud 
mortar  was  made  by  digging  up  a  quantity  of  dirt,  pouring  water 
over  it,  covering  it  with  straw,  and  then  throwing  a  quantity  of 
shelled  corn  on  the  straw  that  had  been  added  to  the  mud  and  water. 
Then  the  swine  were  called  up.  When  they  smelled  the  corn,  they 
went  for  it,  rooting  and  tramping,  thus  producing  a  well  mixed 
mortar  with  which  to  daub  the  cracks  between  the  logs. 

This  man,  Froman,  being  a  young  Kentuckian,  of  course,  had 
to  demonstrate  his  blue  blood  by  presenting  methods  out  of  the 
ordinary.  So  he  invented  a  paddle,  which  was  to  prevent  more  than 
one  pupil  leaving  the  room  at  a  time.  On  one  side  of  the  paddle 
were  the  letters  “I-n,”  and  on  the  other,  “Out.”  This  he  thought 
was  quite  a  stride  in  mechanical  arts.  The  pupil  was  to  turn  the 
paddle  to  suit  the  occasion.  I  can  today  recall  but  few  of  the  pupils 
who  attended  that  school. 

Better  schools  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  pioneer  and  better 
buildings  were  erected.  One  near  Hardin  Steele’s4  was  built  on 
a  site  just  north  and  west  of  the  point  where  the  electric  line  meets 
the  cable  (1905)  on  Fifteenth  Street.  Joseph  R.  Boone  had  charge 
of  this  school.  He  was  followed  by  the  Reverend  Barzilla  Adams 
and  Ezra  Hickman.  A  little  later  John  0.  Buchanan  made  his 
debut  in  the  county  as  a  teacher. 


3The  Parrish  farm-house  was  built  at  what  is  now  Thirty-third  and  Monroe 
Avenue. 

4This  was  popularly  called  the  “Gooseneck  School,”  from  the  crooked  stream 
that  meandered  along-  the  hill  slope.  It  was  also  sometimes  called  the  Stone 
School  as  Judge  Daniel  B.  Stone  owned  nearly  seven  hundred  acres  at  that  point, 
including-  the  present  Elmwood  Cemetery. 
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By  1840  houses  for  schools  were  going  up  all  over  the  county. 
A  good  log  house  was  erected  at  Rock  Creek,  called  the  Rock  Creek 
school.  Ezra  Oldham  lived  near  it  and  was  one  of  its  first  trus¬ 
tees.  There  were  schools  on  the  High  Blue  at  Heart  Grove;5  in 
Uncle  Buck  Muir’s  neighborhood  down  in  the  “Six  Mile”  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  and  indeed  all  over  the  county  there  was  manifested  a  desire 
to  educate  the  rising  generation,  and  parents  made  heavy  sacrifices 
to  that  end.  Mothers  would  spin  and  weave  the  thread  into  cloth, 
which  they  sold  to  pay  their  children’s  tuition  in  school*  For  these 
were  all  private  schools. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  leaving  out  men¬ 
tion  of  Westport  and  Independence.  Each  town  was  supplied  with 
good  schools  from  an  early  day.  The  first  in  Westport  was  about 
1839. 

Of  the  teachers  in  the  latter  town  Bohannon  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  active,  and  proved  to  have  by  far  the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  He  introduced  into  the  school  system  the  studies  of 
algebra  and  history  that  had  not  been  previously  taught.  One 
Reverend  Barker  was  another  Westport  teacher.  While  he  was  a 
ripe  scholar,  he  had  very  poor  methods  for  imparting  his  knowledge. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  women  teachers  was  a  Mrs. 
Wetherhead.  She  was  reported  to  be  an  “elegant  instructress.” 
She  moved  to  Texas  some  years  before  the  war.  And,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  I  will  relate  a  little  incident  that  happened  during  the 
Civil  War.  While  waiting  under  some  forest  trees  down  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  one  morning  just  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  I  overheard  a 
conversation  about  a  deserter  to  be  shot,  and  the  name  Wetherhead 
mentioned.  Inquiry  brought  the  information  that  he  was  from 
Texas  and  that  the  family  was  from  Missouri,  originally.  I  en¬ 
listed  the  interest  of  the  colonel  of  our  regiment,  who  proved  to  be 
from  the  same  locality  as  the  Wetherheads,  also  an  acquaintance 
of  that  family.  I  exerted  every  effort  until  the  soldier  was  finally 
liberated.  I  could  not  stand  the  thought  that  the  son  of  an  old 
Westport  woman  and  teacher  should  meet  such  a  fate.  I  may  say 
for  the  son,  however,  that  he  profited  by  his  experience  and  became 
a  good  soldier,  worthy  of  trust. 

The  Rock  Creek  school  at  Englewood  was  founded  in  1840. 
In  that  year  the  site  was  transferred  to  the  trustees  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  by  Henry  Noland  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Pitcher  Noland, 
for  a  consideration  of  $10.  This  is  the  oldest  school  in  the  county. 
All  schools  mentioned  in  this  paper  up  to  about  1845  are  country 
schools.  The  building  has  been  replaced  twice. 

To  return  to  old  school-days:  In  early  times  “turning  the 
teacher  out,”  as  it  was  called  for  the  holidays,  was  quite  in  order. 


5The  site  of  Heart  Grove  is  in  Brooking  Township. 
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Just  before  Christmas  a  lot  of  boys  resolved  to  ‘‘turn  Bohannon 
out,”  or  make  him  treat.  The  smartest  and  most  courageous  of  the 
boys  drew  up  the  declaration  and  acted  as  leader  in  the  matter. 
The  document  ran  something  like  this : 

“Mr.  Bohannon,  you  must  give  us  a  holiday,  commencing 
with  today,  two  bu.  of  apples  and  1  gal.  of  whiskey,  and  these  re¬ 
quests  we  will  have  at  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

“(Signed)  Jones  Lockridge,  Capt.” 

Well,  the  way  that  old  Yankee  was  taken  down  is  indescrib¬ 
able.  He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
old  State  of  New  York.  Always  strictly  of  abstemious  habits — 
and  his  pupils  demanding  a  gallon  of  whiskey!  Then  “Bo”  com¬ 
mented  on  the  words:  “at  the  peril  of  our  lives.”  He  well  knew 
Lockridge  and  his  reputation  for  courage,  and  a  nerve  that  would 
stand  back  for  nothing  human.  But  Bohannon  did  not  like  to 
spare  two  weeks  from  his  teaching  term,  for  he  wanted  to  make 
money  every  hour  of  his  life ;  moreover,  he  was  parsimonious,  and 
the  apples  would  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half — but  he  was  up  against  it ! 

But,  being  quick  as  a  thought  and  sharp  as  a  whip,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  pupils  in  a  remarkably  compromising  manner ; 

“Now,  boys,  you  could  have  used  pleasanter  words  than  “at 
the  peril  of  our  lives.”  Now,  I  know  you  do  not  want  the  whiskey; 
the  two  weeks'  holiday  you  shall  have  and  the  two  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  just  as  soon  as  I  can  have  them  brought  here,  and  we  will  all 
have  a  good  time,  boys.” 

The  seemingly  irate  Lockridge  and  his  followers  had  won  all 
they  started  out  to  get,  the  apples  and  the  holiday.  None  of  them 
drank  or  knew  the  use  of  whiskey.  It  was  thrown  in  as  a  bluff 
to  make  the  teacher  concede  the  lesser  demands. 

I  will  next  mention  an  old  educator,  Professor  D.  I.  Caldwell, 
whose  services  as  an  able  and  efficient  instructor  have  been  long 
remembered  by  a  grateful  community.  He  came  here  probably 
about  1844  and  from  the  beginning  was  regarded  as  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  was  later,  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century,  county  school  commissioner,  taking  always  a  spirited 
interest  in  the  development  of  our  school  system.  As  a  teacher  his 
pupils  ranked  high  and,  in  my  estimation^  was  right  in  line  with 
the  best  teachers  of  the  present  day  (1905). 

Eastern  and  southern  men  about  this  time  began  looking  the 
field  over  for  openings  to  establish  academies  and  seminaries.  But 
all  this  time  and  prior  to  educational  work  in  Jackson  county  there 
was  a  thriving  institution  of  learning  just  across  the  state  line  in 
what  was  then  called  “The  Indian  Country.”  This  was  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Thomas  Johnson's  Manual  Training  School  for  Indians.  At 
one  time  Doctor  Nathan  Scarritt  (founder  of  the  Scarritt  iami  y 
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of  this  city)  taught  in  that  institution  with  credit  to  himself  and 
its  progenitor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johnson.  I  saw  Alex  Johnson, 
a  member  of  one  of  his  classes,  work  out  on  the  blackboard  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  latitude  and  departure  of  twenty-six  stations,  a  marvelous 
thing  to  be  solved  in  so  short  a  time.  As  this  was  one  of  Professor 
Scarritt’s  examinations,  and  all  had  to  be  heard,  this  pupil  had  to 
hasten  his  examination. 

In  1843  A.  W.  Ridings  built  Chapel  Hill  Academy  in  Lafayette 
County,  near  the  Jackson  County  line.  It  was  at  this  famous  in¬ 
stitution  that  Senator  F.  M.  Cockrell,  General  Milton  Moore  and 
John  T.  Crisp  were  educated. 

Reverend  Jefferson  H.  Johnson  of  Hinds  County,  Mississippi, 
came  to  the  county  in  1845  and  established  an  institution  that  he 
called  Highland  Academy.”  He  sent  out  flaming  circulars  that 
brought  good  results.  They  were  sent  north,  south  and  east,  there 
was  nothing  west  then  worth  sending  them  to.  Among  the  pupils 
attending  the  school  were  Nelson  Morris,  Mr.  Swift  and  William 
and  George  Anderson  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  The  school  also 
drew  pupils  from  Mississippi,  Kentucky  as  well  as  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  of  Platte,  Clinton,  Clay,  Cass,  etc.  The  plan  of  the 
school  admitted  no  pupils  except  those  ready  to  enter  higher  math¬ 
ematics  and  the  languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  services  of  a 
Professor  Wood7  of  New  York  were  secured  for  the  school.  He 
was  a  profound  scholar,  but  had  not  a  grain  of  common  sense.  In¬ 
deed  he  was  nearly  a  lunatic.  Of  course  he  could  not  hold  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  long.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College,  but  he  was  of  too  light  mental  equipment. 

After  several  other  failures  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes 
remained  in  school  and  instructed  each  other.  At  last  the  services 
of  a  young  man  named  Joe  Bledsoe  of  Bethany,  Va.,  were  secured. 
While  very  young,  he  achieved  signal  success  in  his  work,  the 
progress  of  his  pupils  being  rapid  and  thorough.  Unfortunately, 
after  one  term,  he  returned  to  Virginia  to  pursue  his  own  studies. 

Again  we  were  without  a  teacher.  Professor  Johnson  then 
obtained  for  an  assistant  John  H.  Youley,  the  champion  scholar 
and  educator  of  the  county  and  state  as  well.  He  was  a  royal  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  made  no  allowance  for  delinquent  lessons,  but  held  each 
pupil  responsible  and  would  have  all  lessons  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible,  or  he  would  raise  Cain.  We  were  in  tight  harness  for  a 
fact,  especially  those  of  us  who  had  obtuse  memories,  of  whom,  I 


J^ocation  of  highland  Academy  was  in  Tp.  48.  R.  33..  near  the  present  town 
County”011  academy  has  been  called  the  ‘first  High  School  of  Jackson 


7Professor  S.  S.  Wood. 
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may  say,  I  was  one,  and  the  only  one.  Consequently  I  had  to  trans¬ 
late  long  lessons  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Cicero  was  easier.  My 
classmates  in  Latin  were  James  T.  Belt,  William  L.  Winchester, 
Nathan  L.  Simpson,  all  of  whom  were  bright  fellows,  and  could 
learn,  or  memorize,  more  Latin  in  one  hour  than  I  could  in  four. 
But  I  did  keep  up  by  continuous  licks  and  efforts.  In  reviews  I 
showed  up  better.  And  if  the  late  Dr.  Hereford,8  who  examined 
the  class  upon  its  graduation,  could  speak  he  would  tell  you  that  he 
gave  me  the  medal  of  honor  not  only  in  mathematics  but  in  Latin 
as- well.  This  was  the  result  of  my  assiduity  and  perseverance  in 
study  and  the  inattention  to  study  of  my  classmates. 

The  founder  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Johnson,  died  at  Monegaw 
Springs  shortly  after  our  graduation  and  Mr.  Youley  lost  interest 
in  the  work  and  turned  his  pupils  over  to  me,  who  had  started  a 
school9  of  my  own  a  few  months  before.  In  this  manner  I  obtained 
many  of  my  former  schoolmates  for  pupils.  Among  these  was  the 
late  George  W.  Briant.  I  made  teaching  my  work  for  some  years, 
taking  charge  of  the  academy  at  Harrisonville,  Missouri,  in  1859. 
Here  I  taught  for  two  years,  taking  up  my  residence  in  Texas  about 
the  time  the  war  broke  out. 

It  is  not  modest  for  me  to  say  much  of  my  success  as  a  teacher, 
but  I  do  wish  to  speak  here  of  some  methods  I  adopted  in  the  work. 
I  made  it  a  point  to  have  the  classes  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  phi¬ 
losophy,  etc.,  review  each  Friday  all  the  lessons  recited  the  preced¬ 
ing  four  days.  By  this  means  I  sought  more  thoroughly  to  im¬ 
press  their  studies  upon  the  mind.  After  the  review  work,  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  declamations.  In  this  work 
we  used  Lovell’s  Speaker,  an  arrangement  of  choice  selections. 
The  pupils  took  much  pride  in  speaking  these  pieces  to  an  appre¬ 
ciative  audience  that  would  gather  in  from  the  neighborhood. 
They  did  not  come  on  bicycles  nor  in  automobiles,  but  on  fine 
horses,  racers  and  pacers  with  records,  or  in  buggies  drawn  by 
the  same. 

The  girls  had  no  training  in  drawing  and  painting,  nor  did 
they  get  lessons  on  the  piano,  except  many  had  lessons  on  what  was 
called  the  southern  piano — the  spinning-wheel. 

In  speaking  of  George  W.  Briant  I  will  also  mention  two  other 
pupils  of  my  school,  recently  deceased,  viz. :  Captain  H.  C.  Book¬ 
ing  and  Colonel  James  Payne. 

Closing  this  sketch  of  the  old-time  schools  I  wish  to  say  to 
this  generation  that  we  old  fogies  did  the  best  we  could,  living  in 

8Dr.  Henry  P.  Hereford,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  this  county,  while  working 
his  way  through  medicine  and  later  practiced  this  profession  in  Westport  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 


9Professor  Ragan’s  first  school  was  at  Union  Point  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  site  of  Highland  Academy.  The  building  was  provided  for  him  by  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  A  school  on  this  site  was  maintained  as  late  as  1881,  and  may  still  be. 
The  present  site  of  Union  Point  is  now  included  in  the  Witte  farm. 
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the  age  we  did.  When  you  take  the  little  log  cabin  on  the  Parrish 
farm,  where  Froman  made  the  artistic  paddle,  and  in  imagination 
set  it  down  by  the  Longfellow  school  building,  and  look  at  the  great 
supply  of  books  in  the  modern  building,  and  then  think  of  the  few 
old  spellers  with  their  backs  torn  off  in  the  Froman  cabin,  you 
will  say: 

“It  is  strange  that  you  folks  learned  as  much  as  you  did,”  and 
wonder  why  “we  have  not  learned  more.”  You  must  remember, 
too,  learned  as  you  are,  that  you  are  the  descendants  of  the  gener¬ 
ation  in  which  I  have  lived.  Those  structures  of  education  that 
ornament  this  city  so  splendidly,  with  all  their  commodious  ap¬ 
paratus,  are  the  fruit  of  an  effort  that  antedates  your  generation. 

Remember  that  it  was  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  old  fogies 
that  developed  this  country ;  those  who  underwent  many  privations 
and  hardships  to  pave  the  way  for  civilization.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  principles  of  education  were  planted  here  many  years  ago, 
in  the  organization  of  the  county  and  in  the  surveying  of  its  sur¬ 
face.  “Moss-back  Missouri”  reserved  the  sixteenth  section  of 
every  congressional  township  for  school  purposes  and  placed  a 
restriction  upon  this  fund,  so  that  a  perpetual  fund  is  always  on 
hand  to  educate,  not  only  the  rich  but  the  poor  children  as  well. 
It  was  so  arranged  that  this  school  section  should  be  held  until  it 
would  bring  $125  per  acre.  From  this  source  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  educated  for  the  high  positions  that  many  of  them 
hold  today.  For  many  lights  that  are  blazing  on  the  altar  of  fame 
today  caught  the  spark  that  kindled  them  in  the  old  country  school. 

Stephen  C.  Ragan. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF 
KANSAS  CITY. 

PART  ONE. 

The  information  compiled  here  has  been  gathered  during  the 
last  decade,  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  collections  of  this 
Society.  Therefore,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  complete  record  of  the 
pioneer  days.  However,  historical  research  resembles  a  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  a  bank  in  liquidation — any  per  cent  of  salvage  on 
the  original  investment  is  gladly  accepted. 

In  the  beginning,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  many  of  the 
early  school  buildings  mentioned  here,  whose  sites  today  are  in 
the  heart  of  this  great  city,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  erection  in 
the  primitive  wilderness.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  individual  effort  put  forth  by  the  earliest  of  our  pioneers  in 
the  cause  of  education.  It  was  almost  a  rule,  and  as  much  of  a 
rule  as  the  exigencies  of  a  scattered  population  demanded,  that  the 
pioneer  raised  his  roof -tree  to  shelter  his  family;  started  his  own 
family  cemetery,  rather  “Burying-ground,”  to  bury  its  members  and 
then  placed  a  log  school-house  on  one  corner  of  the  farm  to  educate 
his  children. 


The  Colesville  School. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  date,  location  and 
name  of  the  first  school  established  within  the  present  limits  of 
Kansas  City  are  matters  of  historical  record. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  Mormon  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
in  1832,  in  what  is  now  Troost  Park  by  the  big  spring,  whose  waters 
today  form  the  Troost  Park  Lake,  a  site  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Independence.  Parley  P.  Pratt2  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school  that  was  named  the  “Colesville  School”  after  the  parent  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  at  Colesville,  New  York.  The  late  William  Mulkey  at¬ 
tended  the  school,  but  in  his  reminiscences,  he  confuses  the  Coles¬ 
ville  School,  and  its  site  with  a  school  that  started  a  few  years 
later  near  the  Cave  Spring,  and  of  which  he  was  also  a  pupil,  and 
of  which  further  mention  will  be  made. 


lThis  record  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Walter  Wayne  Smith,  historian  of 
the  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ  in  whose  archives 
the  records  are  preserved. 


2These  early  schools  were  of  three  months’  duration.  The  same  year  Bishop 
Edward  Partridge  of  Independence  opened  a  school  in  Independence,  of  which 
Charley  P.  Pratt  was  also  the  teacher.  In  1833,  (Ziba)  Peterson,  another  Mormon 
preacher,  started  a  school  near  the  present  site  of  Lone  Jack.  This  latter  is  on 
the  evidence  of  Martin  Rice,  one  of  the  County’s  most  noted  pioneers,  and  who 
succeeded  Peterson  as  the  teacher. 
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The  Catholic  Rectory  School. 

The  late  Mrs.  E.  P.  Graves  (Caroline  Amanda  Smart),  who 
was  brought  to  this  place  in  1836,  by  her  father,  Thomas  A.  Smart, 
in  an  interview  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  23,  1911,  spoke  of  her 
first  school :  “The  only  school  in  all  this  wild  territory  was  taught  in 
Father  Roux’  parish-house. 

“Twelfth  street,  then  a  neighborhood  lane,  was  the  road  to  the 
school.  My  first  teacher  was  a  man  named  Murphy,  and  the  school 
children  were  the  Jarboes,  Chouteaus,  several  other  children  from 
the  French  settlement  (on  the  river  front),  my  sister  Eliza,  and  I 
.  .  .  There  were  four  young  Chouteaus." 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  son 
of  Daniel,  taught  school  in  1835  in  the  Catholic  rectory  near  the 
present  site  of  11th  and  Penn  streets.  The  reverend  Gilbert  J. 
Garraghan,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Louis,  who  made  a  critical  survey1  of  early 
Kansas  City  history  in  1919,  states  “the  evidence  of  this  does  not 
appear."4  The  statement,  however,  appeared  as  early  as  1857. 

Doubtless  Daniel  M.  Boone  did  teach  at  sometime  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  as  no  less  an  authority  than  Colonel  John  C.  McCoy,  one  of 
the  founders  of  this  city,  has  left  such  an  assertion.  According  to 
a  biographical  sketch  by  another  pioneer,  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins, 
Mr.  Boone  died  in  1832,  three  years  before  the  rectory  was  built0. 

The  Bales  School. 

Mr.  William  Bales,  2900  Forest  avenue,  is  probably  Kansas 
City’s  oldest  native  resident.  He  was  born  in  1834,  on  the  farm 
of  his  father,  Walter  Bales,  the  family  home  site  being  now  14th 
and  Askew  avenue.  Mr.  Bales  furnishes  the  following  records  of 
pioneer  schools: 

father  very  quickly  felt  the  need  of  a  school  house,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  servants  built  one  of  round  logs  on  his  farm. 
Ihe  seats  were  logs  split  in  two,  likewise  the  shelf  placed  around 
one  side  of  the  room  as  a  writing  desk.  Then,  no  professional 
teacher  being  available,  he  taught  the  school  himself  until  one 
could  be  secured.  The  name  of  the  first  teacher  we  had  was  Harri¬ 
son  Johnson. 


The  “Gooseneck  School." 

The  next  school  I  attended,"  added  Mr.  Bales,  “was  the  ‘Goose- 
neii  j*100  ,J.  ^  .was  on  Judge  Daniel  B.  Stone’s  ‘plantation,’  so- 
called  trom  its  size.  Elmwood  Cemetery  now  covers  part  of  it. 
me  school  building  was  near  what  is  now  Twelfth  and  Jackson 
avenue,  and  was  so  nick-named  from  the  old  Gooseneck  creek  that 
wound  its  crooked  way  about  its  site.  Along  its  banks  and  on  its 
icy  surface  we  played  as  school  children.  The  teachers  made  our 
pens  and  we  made  our  own  ink  from  oak-balls,  walnut-juice,  copperas 
and  elderberry  juice.  I  remember  the  names  of  two  of  the  teachers 

lishecMnS  1920^  resulted  in  the  “Beginnings  of  Catholicity  in  Kansas  City”  pub- 
4Page  60. 

6Danil?hM°1Boonealdied°inei18r?qS  cTalied  th.e.  “Hickman”  and  the  “Stone”  school. 
Kansas  Historical  Societj'.  °  1839‘  Inforrnatlon  from  W.  E.  Connelly,  Secretary 
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of  that  school,  Michael  Collins  and  William  S.  Gregory,  later  mayor. 
I  posted  the  bills  for  his  election,  the  first  held  in  this  city.” 

“Judge  Stone  had  fifteen  children  and  most  of  them  attended 
the  school.  There  were  Bettie  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Ranson),  Martha  (Mrs. 
Lucius  Cary),  and  Jennie,  who  married  Walter  Threlkeld. 

“Other  children  there  were  from  the  families  of  Isam  and  Levi 
Bradley,  Larkin  and  Hardin  Steele,  Beal  Green,  David  Burge,  W.  0. 
Shouse,  whose  farm  lay  just  to  the  south,  and  the  Searcey  children. 
I  was  also  a  pupil  in  a  school  taught  by  a  man  named  Piper.  This 
was  away  out  south  on  a  corner  of  a  farm  later  owned  by  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Johnson,  founder  of  the  Methodist  Shawnee  Mis¬ 
sion.” 

The  Gooseneck  School  seems  to  have  been  a  school  of  some 
permanency.  It  was  still  operating  as  late  as  1859,  as  shown  by  an 
itemized  report  covering  the  period  from  October  20,  1858-March 
18,  1859,  which  has  been  presented  to  this  Society  by  a  pupil  of 
that  date,  Mattie  Shouse,  now  Mrs.  J.  S.  Morgan,  3210  Washington 
street.  Others  in  attendance  at  this  date  were  William  Montgall, 
Walter  Bales,  Kate  Holmes  (Mrs.  Patterson  Stewart),  Benjamin 
Holmes  (later  mayor),  D.  P.  Hunter,  etc.  There  were  sixty-seven 
pupils  in  all.  In  addition  to  the  “Three  R’s,”  grammer,  geogrophy 
and  astronomy  were  on  the  curriculum,  and  B.  B.  Noteman  was  the 
teacher’s  name. 

The  J.  O.  Buchanan  School. 

Mrs.  Nellie  McCoy  Harris  has  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  this 
school  in  1845-6.  At  that  time  she  was  spending  some  time  with 
her  grandparents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Chick,  who  lived 
at  Second  and  Walnut  streets.  Though  too  young  to  be  a  pupil,  she 
often  attended  the  school  with  her  young  aunt,  Miss  Matilda  Chick, 
later  Mrs.  Nathan  Scarritt.  The  school  was  on  Missouri  Avenue, 
between  Walnut  and  Grand,  as  now  designated.  The  path  to  it 
from  the  Chick  home  led  down  through  a  deep  ravine,  where  now 
the  City  Market  stands;  a  ravine  so  deep,  Mrs.  Harris  says,  the 
present  market  building  would  be  lost  to  sight.  Out  of  these  depths, 
in  which  was  also  a  famous  spring  of  early  times,  the  path  led  up 
on  the  south  to  the  edge  of  the  draw,  and  on  slightly  up  all  the  way 
to  the  building  through  a  heavy  growth  of  forest  trees. 

Among  the  pupils  of  this  school  were  Jesse  Porter,  Peter  Mc¬ 
Gee,  Jane  Dripps,  Amanda  Evans  (Mrs.  William  E.  Campbell), 
Thomas  Lockridge,  Caroline  Smart,  Hattie  Evans  (Mrs.  William 
Bales). 

The  Parrish  Farm  School. 

“The  first  school  I  ever  attended  as  a  pupil  was  on  the  old 
William  Parrish  farm,”  (from  Mrs.  Harris’  recollections  of  her  early 
school  days).  “The  site  today  would  be  at  35th  and  Prospect  ave¬ 
nue,  on  the  land  he  gave  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Andy  Johnson.  Our 
teacher  was  a  man,  named  Piper,  who  formerly  taught  the  ‘Cave 
Spring’  school.  William  Bales  was  one  of  the  pupils. 
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“I  was  sent  out  daily  (I  was  too  young  to  go  alone,  this  was 
about  1847),  until  my  father  (Colonel  J.  C.  McCoy)  could  build  a 
schoolhouse  on  the  farm  he  had  just  bought  at  what  is  now  Lin- 
wood  and  Olive.  That  was  the  site  of  the  home,  called  ‘Woodside,’ 
the  school  being  at  31st  and  Olive  streets. 

“The  teachers  for  our  school  were  usually  brought  from  the 
east  or  the  south.  Originally  the  school  was  intended  for  our  own 
family,  but  as  time  went  on  entreaty  prevailed  and  neighborhood 
children  were  admitted,  their  tuition  increasing  the  salary  of  the 
teacher.  Among  the  pupils  there  were  Juliette  McCoy  (Mrs.  R.  T. 
Bass),  Matilda  Parrish  (now  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pitcher),  Mattie  Shouse, 
Angeline  Johnson  (Mrs.  William  Tanner). 

“Only  one  teacher  I  ever  had  taught  us  to  sing  our  lessons. 
This  was  in  geography  and  I  can  remember  today  singing  the  capi¬ 
tals,  as: 

“  ‘Co-o-lumbus  on  the  Sci-o-oh-oto.’ 

“Of  course,  we  sang  ‘rounds’  as  ‘Scotland’s  burning!  Scotland’s 
burning!  Look  out!  Look  out!” 

“Cave  Spring”  School. 

Few  springs  were  better  known,  or  more  used  on  this  border  of 
civilization,  than  was  the  “Cave  Spring,”  that  served  the  pioneers 
and  their  children  to  the  second  generation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  its  site  on  the  present  Gillham  Boulevard  near  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  Charlotte  street.  Here,  according  to  family  history  recalled 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Harris,  a  school  was  taught  by  the  Mr.  Piper, 
already  mentioned  as  teacher  of  the  Parrish  school  at  a  later  date. 

This  school  was  in  existence  about  1840  and  the  pupils  now 
remembered  by  Mrs.  Harris  as  attending  were  her  uncles,  Wash¬ 
ington  H.,  and  Joseph  Smith  Chick  and  William  Mulkey. 

“Lott  Coffman,  Teacher.” 

In  the  sale  of  lots  by  the  Townsite  Company,  that  proved  to 
be  the  inception  of  Kansas  City,  the  vocation  of  each  purchaser  of 
lots  followed  his  name,  as:  ‘William  Gillis,  Gentleman,”  “Lott  Coff¬ 
man,  Teacher.”  “Mr.  Coffman,”  Mrs.  Harris  states,  “followed  J.  O. 
Buchanan  as  teacher  of  the  school  near  Grand  and  Missouri  avenue. 
His  home,  at  the  time,  was  at  Third  and  Walnut.  He  later  moved 
west  of  Main  and  built  the  first  house  on  the  site  of  the  ‘Mystery 
house.’  ”  Printed  accounts  show  that  Lott  Coffman  was  a  versatile 
person  in  a  pioneer  community,  serving  its  needs  as  teacher,  coun¬ 
cilman,  surveyor,  lawyer  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

O.  P.  Guthrie  School. 

•  Hornbuckle,  5700  Highland  avenue,  seventy-one  of  whose 

eighty  years,  have  been  spent  in  this  country,  attended  a  school 
about  1848  taught  by  Oliver  P.  Guthrie  in  the  old  Union  Church, 
near  what  is  now  Central  and  Westport  avenue.  The  Church  had 
been  built  in  1844.  Mr.  Guthrie  evidently  had  commenced  his 
school  m  1845,  as  Mrs.  William  E.  Thatcher,  7143  Prospect  avenue, 
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treasures  a  book  presented  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Susan  Dillan 
as  a  reward  of  merit  by  Mr.  Guthrie  in  1845.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  an 
able  man,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hornbuckle  also  remembers  that  at  a  later  day  a  “Nick” 
Guthrie  taught  a  Westport  school. 

The  Lykins’  School. 

All  information  of  this  school  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  Nellie  M. 
Harris.  It  has  been  incorrectly  called  “the  Donohue  School.”  Mrs. 
Donohue  was  only  the  music  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  Lykins,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins,  being  in  charge  of  the  academic  work. 
Miss  Lykins  later  married  Egbert  Russell,  an  early  day  photog¬ 
rapher  here.  The  date  of  this  school  is  given  as  1848.  It  was  housed 
in  a  two-story  white  frame  building  near  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Wyandotte.  An  entrance  porch  indicated  quite  an  architectural 
advance  over  the  usual  round  log  structure.  Mrs.  (William  S.) 
Donohue,  being  a  relative  of  the  McCoy  family,  naturally  made  her 
home  in  that  family.  The  first  piano  brought  to  the  city  was  the 
one  owned  by  Mrs.  Donohue  and  was  used  in  this  school.  She  was 
a  woman  of  much  culture  and  liberal  advantages.  Born  Mary 
Royle,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  she  was  an  aunt  of  Milton 
Royle,  the  actor.  The  school  was  well  patronized  and  under  various 
teachers,  lasted  for  several  years. 

The  Knight  School. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Jackson  Withers,  8010  McGee  street,  but  whose 
home  from  1845  until  1865  was  at  the  Junction  (Main,  Delaware 
and  Eighth  streets),  first  was  a  pupil  in  a  school  taught  by  a  Miss 
Artemisia  Knight  in  a  log-house  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Third 
and  Baltimore.  Among  her  schoolmates  were  the  Jaudon  girls, 
aunts  of  Ben  Jaudon,  the  city  treasurer;  Ann  Jaudon,  who  mar¬ 
ried  J.  H.  Luther,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  Alice,  who  married  Nick 
Smith;  Leanah  Jackson  (the  late  Mrs.  George  B.  Wheeler),  and  the 
McDaniel  girls. 


The  Conger  School. 

A  school  was  taught  by  a  man  named  Conger  is  also  recalled 
by  Mrs.  Withers.  This  was  in  the  early  ’50’s  and  was  on  a  high 
hill  near  the  present  site  of  Seventh  and  Walnut  streets.  Among 
the  pupils  were  Caroline  Smart  (Mrs.  E.  P.  Graves),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Bales,  Anna  McDaniel  (Mrs.  Irwin),  Miss  Sallie  Threlkeld 
and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Trefren.  These  names  have  been  preserved  by 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Wheeler,  who  with  her  sister,  were  also  among  its 
pupils. 

The  compilation  of  this  material  on  pioneer  schools  will  close 
with  the  establishment  of  the  public  school  system  in  October,  1867. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  term  “pioneer,”  however,  will  suffer  in 
the  extended  application  of  the  word  to  schools  of  as  late  date  as 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MISSOURI. 

By 

EDWARD  BUTTS,  Curator  D.  B.  Dyer  Museum,  Jan.  9,  1914. 

Missouri — in  many  respects  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union — 
there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

The  domain  of  Missouri  may  be  fairly  said  to  include  all  the 
geological  ages  known  to  science  from,  and  including,  the  Archaean 
horizon  up  to,  and  including,  the  Quaternary. 

This  means  that  Missouri  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
various  kinds  of  Nature’s  raw  materials  for  the  use  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  things  as  improve  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
than  can  be  attributed  to  the  geological  formation  of  many,  if  any, 
of  our  neighboring  states. 

The  least  known  to  Missouri  in  this  enormous  sequence  of  ge¬ 
ology  is  the  Mesozoic,  or  Reptilian  age,  whose  fossil  shore  we  can 
trace,  from  the  south,  as  far  north  as  Henry  county. 

The  State  contains  115  territorial  divisions,  including  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  making  a  total  surface  area  of  69,415  square  miles, 
which  may  be,  generally  summarized  according  to  geological  data, 
as  follows: 


Archaean  .  1200.  square  miles 

Silurian . 28000.  square  miles 

Devonian . . 1500.  square  miles 

Carboniferous  .  31600.  square  miles 

Tertiary  .  615.  square  miles 

Quaternary . 6500.  square  miles 


Total  . 69415.  square  miles 


The  Coal  Measures  which  are  included  in  the  above  Carbon¬ 
iferous  area  contains  18,500  square  miles,  leaving  13,100  square 
miles  to  the  Subcarboniferous  portion  of  this  age. 

The  Archaean  rocks  are  located  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  State,  mostly  in  Madison,  Iron,  St.  Genevieve,  Wayne  and 
Shannon  counties.  These  localities  have  furnished  St.  Louis,  and 
numerous  other  cities,  with  granite  and  porphyritic  building  and 
paving  stones  during  the  past,  nearly  one  hundred  years ;  some  of 
the  building  materials  from  this  locality  being  used  as  far  west  as 
Kansas  City.  In  the  Archaean  formation  here  we  have  the  first 
land  that  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  State, 
an~  ^an(*’  speaking  principally  of  Iron  Mountain 

and  Pilot  Knob,  of  a  vast  surrounding  territory  extending  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Appalachian  range  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  These  islands,  as  they  were,  in  the  great  Azoic  ocean,  we 
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classify,  in  time,  coeval  with  the  oldest  known  land  of  the  earth’s 
crust. 

The  Silurian  surface  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  south¬ 
erly  half  of  the  State  and  completely  surrounds  the  Archaean  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  southeast.  There  is  also  a  small  outcrop  of  the  Si¬ 
lurian  rocks  near  the  Missouri  river  north  of  St.  Clair  county. 
There  is  also  a  small  exposure  in  McDonald  county.  A  great  va¬ 
riety  of  minerals  are  found  within  these  areas,  prominent  among 
which  are  lead,  zinc  and  iron  ores,  also  fire  clay,  kaolin,  marble, 
Missouri  onyx  and  various  lime  stones,  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lime  and  railroad  ballast,  all  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  this  vicinity  that  holds  Missouri  in  the  lead  of  all  other 
states  in  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc.  There  is  also  a  sand¬ 
stone  quarried  in  this  area  which  assays  99%  per  cent  silica,  thus 
giving  it  a  very  high  qualification  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

The  Devonian  age  in  Missouri  does  not  cover  a  very  large  ter¬ 
ritory,  nor  does  it  get  far  away  from  the  river  lines.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  good  grades  of  lime  rocks  which  are  manufactured  into 
building  stone,  road  macadam,  quick  lime  and  Portland  cement. 
The  building  stone  quarries  are  numerous  and  fire  clay  and  kaolin 
products  have  an  extensive  output. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous — in  all  probability  it  would  be  a 
benefit  if  the  world’s  geologists  would  have  a  meeting  and  adopt 
geological  divisions — ages,  periods  and  epochs,  more  appropriately 
to  fit  the  later  developments  of  the  science.  In  such  a  convention, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  great  carboniferous  age  would  be  re-ar- 
ranged  into  three,  at  least,  distinct  divisions ;  in  other  words,  con¬ 
fine  the  Carboniferous  age  to  the  coal  bearing  stratas. 

The  following  mineral  products  may  be  considered  character¬ 
istic  of  what  is  generally  termed  the  sub-carboniferous  period  in 
Missouri :  Zinc,  lead,  the  silicates,  limestone  and  the  ochres.  The 
manufacture  of  sidewalk  flag  stones  is  an  extensive  product  of 
some  of  the  quarries.  A  portion  of  the  ores  is  utilized  by  local 
companies  that  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  mines  and  smelters 
in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  zinc  oxide,  foundries,  machine 
shops  and  paint  factories.  It  is  claimed  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
zinc  sold  in  the  United  States  is  a  product  of  this  locality. 

The  lead  and  zinc  areas  of  the  State  are  found  in  either  Si¬ 
lurian  or  Carboniferous  rocks.  This  is  evidence  that  these  min¬ 
erals  are  of  more  recent  date  than  the  close  of  the  Silurian  era. 

The  Burlington  limestone,  probably  the  best  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  is  also  obtained  in  the  Subcarboniferous ;  also  the  chert  bal¬ 
last  used  by  the  railroad  companies  hundreds  of  miles  distant  orig¬ 
inates  in  the  subcarboniferous  of  this  district. 

The  Coal  measures  of  the  Carboniferous  Age  covers  a  very 
large  territory  of  Missouri  and  produces  the  vast  coal  tonnage  of 
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the  State,  forming  a  fundamental  of  many  industries  that  are  re¬ 
quired  at  this  stage  of  the  world  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 
Other  industries  that  get  their  supply  from  the  Coal  Measures  are 
the  sewer  pipe  manufactories,  farm  drains  and  flower  pots,  pav¬ 
ing  and  building  bricks,  Portland  and  domestic  cements,  quick  lime 
and  earthen  wares,  artificial  stone  for  sidewalks  and  curbing,  rail¬ 
road  ballast  and  highway  macadam,  fire  brick,  grindstones,  etc. 
Over  the  Coal  Measures  are  scattered  numerous  mineral  springs, 
some  of  which  are  very  popular  as  health  resorts. 

The  Tertiary  surface  in  Missouri  is  very  limited  in  extent  and 
all  confined  to  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  State ;  a  line 
from  Cairo  through  Charleston  to  Poplar  Bluff  approximates  a 
central  axis  of  the  exposure.  The  rocks  of  the  formation  are  of  a 
rather  soft  character  and,  generally,  of  sandstone,  and  the  surface 
is  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  supported  a  timber  growth 
of  large  dimensions  which  has  been,  and  is  being,  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  woodenware,  building  lumber,  and  railroad  ties. 

This  portion  of  the  State  was,  evidently,  the  greatest  popu¬ 
lated  area  of  the  aboriginal  mound  builders,  as  the  remains  of  their 
structures  are  most  numerous  here,  but  not  the  largest. 

The  Quaternary  Age — The  loess,  a  glacial  formation,  whose 
surface  forms  many  acres  of  this  age,  is  cultivated  extensively  by 
the  farmer  and  also  is  manufactured  into  a  first  grade  building 
brick.  The  coarse  sharp  sands  from  the  river  beds  are  eagerly 
sought  after  for  all  kinds  of  concrete  structures  far  and  near. 
Quite  an  industry  is  carried  on  in  Pike  county  by  the  manufacture 
of  buttons  from  the  pearl  shells  of  the  river. 

The  most  prominent  minerals  found  in  the  State  of  Missouri 

are: 


Cobalt. 

Pickeringite. 

Nickel. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Calamine. 

Gypsum. 

Smithsonite. 

Barite. 

Sphalerite. 

Mematite. 

Cerusite. 

Tin. 

Galenite. 

Magnetite. 

Limonite. 

Manganese. 

Gothite. 

dolomite. 

Greenockite. 

Bitumen. 

Pyromorphite. 

Anglesite. 

Fluorite. 

Calcite. 

Hydrozincite. 

Zinc. 

Chalcopyrite. 

Malachite. 

Azurite. 

Kaloinite. 

Wiltherite. 

Siegenite. 
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Smaltite. 

Caledonite. 

Wolframite. 

Brown  Spar. 

Calc  Spar. 

Quartz. 

Selenite. 


Asbolite. 

Plumbogummite. 

Silex. 

Pearl  Spar. 
Mica. 

Amethyst. 


•  k’enu  is  galled  “black  jack”  by  the  miners,  and  cerusite 

is  called  dry  bone.  The  white  smithsonite  is  called  “white  jack.” 

The  principal  rocks  of  the  State  are : 


St.  Louis  Limestone. 
Archimedes  Limestone. 
Encrinital  Limestone. 
Chouteau  Limestone, 
Onondaga  Limestone. 
Trenton  Limestone. 
Magnesian  Limestone. 
Receptaculite  Limestone. 
Vermicular  Sandstone. 
Potsdam  Sandstone. 
Micaceous  Sandstone. 
Hudson  Shale. 

Granite. 

Porphry. 


Cape  Girardeau  Limestone. 
Cotton  Rock  Limestone. 
Cooper  Marble  Limestone. 
Lithographic  Limestone. 
Delthyris  Shaley. 

Birds  Eye. 

Rhomboidal  Limestone. 
Bethany  Falls  Limestone. 
Ferruginous  Sandstone. 
Saccharoidal  Sandstone. 
Syenite. 

Calcareous  Shale. 
Greenstone. 

Feldspar. 


Practically  the  whole  State  is  covered  with  a  deep  soil  rich 
with  agriculture  resources,  a  large  per  cent  of  which  has  placed 
Missouri  in  the  front  rank  of  commercial  lumber  industry,  and 
standard  farming  products,  in  some  of  which  she  leads  all  other 
states  in  quantity,  quality  and  revenue.  The  State  is  a  great  un¬ 
dulating  field  traversed  plentifully  with  rivers  and  lesser  streams 
supplied  with  durable  springs  of  pure  water. 

To  a  person  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
matters  under  consideration  the  foregoing  may  sound  somewhat 
bombastic,  but  the  more  the  facts  are  investigated  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful  will  appear  the  resources  of  the  State. 


Ferdinand  De  Soto,  in  1540,  was  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Cuba.  By  verbal  reports  he  heard  of  the  more  than  ordinary  min¬ 
eral  deposits  of  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  located  somewhere 
in  the  northwest  and  presumed  these  reports  to  refer  to  the  source 
that  supplied  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  with  the 
enormous  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  was  confiscated  by 
Cortez  and  Pizarro.  De  Soto  accompanied  Pizarro  on  his  Peru 
expedition.  He  organized  a  party  of  select  men,  noblemen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  our  historians,  to  accompany  him  in  a  conquest, 
if  need  be,  that  would  probably  overshadow  any  previous  “New 
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World”  history  in  its  rich  rewards  for  so  agreeable  an  enterprise. 
The  journey  was  full  of  wild  adventure  for  De  Soto  and  his  men 
and  they  nearly  all  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  or  through 
other  exposure;  De  Soto  himself  died  on  the  return  trip  and  was 
buried  at  midnight  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  river  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

De  Soto,  in  his  journey,  reached  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain 
and  examined  them  for  gold  and  silver  in  1541,  only  forty-nine 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  by  Columbus. 
Hence,  he  was  our  first  prospector  and  in  fact  we  must  recognize 
him  as  the  first  white  man  that  entered  the  territory,  now  the 
State  of  Missouri.  After  his  inspection  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron 
Mountain,  De  Soto  journeyed  westward  to  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
and  thence  southward,  wintering  in  Arkansas  where,  on  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  his  journey,  he  died  May  21,  1542. 

Our  Indian  artist,  George  Catlin,  retraced  the  De  Soto  route 
in  1813  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a  report 
to  the  government.  Incidentally,  he  investigated  the  mineral  ques¬ 
tion  in  south-west  Missouri  where,  it  is  recorded,  he  built  the  first 
furnace  in  this  locality  during  January,  1819. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  in  Missouri  is  with  the  French  government,  who  were  in 
possession  of  Missouri  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  large  per  cent  of  the  lead  output  at  this  time  being  exported  to 
France. 

August  23,  1717,  the  “Company  of  the  West”  was  organized 
in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  mining  business  in  that 
part  of  Louisiana,  now  Missouri.  It  appears,  aside  from  the  gold 
and  silver  question,  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  government  sup¬ 
ply  of  lead  for  ammunition,  although  the  local  demand  was  com¬ 
plied  with. 

This  company  seems  to  have  done  little  or  no  business  of  record 
until  in  1719,  when  the  “Company  of  the  West”  was  associated 
with  the  “Company  of  St.  Phillip”,  and  the  management  was  placed 
under  P.  F.  Renault.  He,  in  company  with  two  hundred  miners 
and  a  mineralogist  by  the  name  of  De  LaMotte,  left  France  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  a  mining  industry  in  south-east  Missouri. 
Enroute  he  stopped  at  St.  Domingo  where  he  purchased  five  hun¬ 
dred  slaves  which  were  added  to  his  mine  working  force.  It  will 
be  noted  that  mining  at  this  date  was  all  surface  work.  Renault 
and  his  associates  conducted  their  mining  industry  until  1731,  when 
it  was  joined  with  other  interests,  and  in  1742  he  returned  to 
France. 

De  LaMotte,  in  the  mean  time,  while  trailing  a  bear,  discovered 
a  rich  mine  which  to  date  is  known  as  the  La  Motte  Mine.  It  is 
proper  here  to  state  that  in  some  of  the  ore  taken  from  the  La¬ 
Motte  Mine  a  small  quantity  of  silver  is  found. 

Francis  Burton,  a  man  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Renault, 
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while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  in  1763  discovered  the  Mine  Burton 
which  is  perhaps  the  richest  mine  in  the  south-east  group;  and 
Moses  Austin,  in  the  year  1793,  was  granted  a  concession  of  one 

league  in  superficies  of  this  mine— about  one-third  the  mine _ on 

condition  that  he  erect  a  smelting  furnace  and  establish  a  lead 
manufactory,  all  of  which  he  complied  with,  his  smelter  being  the 
first  in  the  south-east  Missouri  district.  In  a  communication  to 
the  United  States  Government  dated  Feb.  13,  1804,  Mr.  Austin 
makes  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  mining  industries 
of  this  locality: 

“When  I  first  knew  the  Mine  a  Burton,  in  the  year  1797,  the 
French  smelted  their  mineral  in  stone  furnaces,  somewhat  similar 
to  a  lime-kiln.  At  the  bottom  they  put  a  floor  of  the  largest  logs 
to  be  found,  setting  similar  ones  around  the  sides  of  the  furnace. 
In  a  furnace  thus  arranged,  is  put  from  three  to  five  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  mineral.  The  fire,  lighted  under  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  is  kept  up  until  the  mineral  is  entirely  smelted,  or 
lost  in  the  ashes.  In  this  way,  each  miner  smelted  his  own  mineral ; 
extracting  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lead  from  each 
one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  mineral ;  but,  since  my  works  have 
been  established,  they  have  found  it  more  advantageous  to  sell 
their  mineral  than  smelt  it  themselves.” 

The  south-west  Missouri  fields,  generally  known  as  the  Joplin 
district,  are  of  more  recent  development  but,  it  is  believed,  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  State;  although  its  deposits 
of  ore  are  in  a  more  recent  geological  age,  the  prevailing  output 
is  very  similar  to  the  south-east  locality,  except,  of  course,  the 
deposits  of  the  Archaean  era. 

The  geological  record  of  the  first  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  progress  relating  to  same,  may  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  but  little  in  the  line  of  discoveries,  and  a  limited  relative  litera¬ 
ture,  in  fact  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  perceptible  lack  of 
interest.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  noted  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Feath- 
erstonhaugh,  a  War  Department  official,  who  made  a  government 
report  in  1854,  relative  to  the  Missouri  mining  district,  deploring 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  manipulating  the  mining  interest 
was  actually  executed. 

The  mining  products  have  been  considered  as  a  factor  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development  of  the  State  and  while  this  important  ele¬ 
ment  has  been  contributing  millions  of  dollars,  in  revenue  and 
otherwise,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  industries  which  are 
equally  of  nature’s  origin,  all  over  the  Carboniferous,  and  other 
areas,  which  may  not  be  so  startling,  or  so  spasmodic  in  their 
effects,  where  the  mines  have  produced,  financially,  millions,  these 
other  great  and  small  industries  have  produced  billions  of  the 
revenue,  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  material  development  of  the  same. 
A  partial  list  of  which  includes: 

The  grading  down  of  rough  and  uneven  deposits  for  streets, 
roads  and  building  sites. 
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The  paving  of  streets  and  macadamizing  and  gravelling  of 
roads. 

The  operation  of  a  thousand  building  rock  quarries. 

The  utillity  of  gas,  water  and  oils. 

The  many  branches  of  the  lumber  industries. 

The  cement  manufactories,  domestic,  Portland  and  quick  lime. 

The  many  varied  structures  of  manufactured  stone. 

The  sand  industries. 

The  brick  manufacturing  industries,  paving  and  building. 

The  products  of  sewer  and  drain  pipe  factories. 

The  great  coal  industries  that  reach  to  the  home  of  eveiy 
resident  of  the  State. 

As  early  as  1835,  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Missouri  for  the  organization  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  state 
were  received,  and  complying  with  the  message  of  Governor  Liburn 
W.  Boggs  of  that  date,  Dr.  H.  King,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Western 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  was  authorized  to  make  a  geological 
examination  of  the  Meramec,  Salt,  North  Grande  and  the  Osage 
rivers,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Internal  Improvement. 
Dr.  King  was  assisted  by  William  H.  Worrell,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
State  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  were  reported  to  the 
Eleventh  General  Assembly,  of  1840. 

Again  in  1846,  Governor  John  C.  Edwards,  in  a  message  to 
the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly,  recommended  the  organization 
of  a  state  geological  survey,  reciting  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  survey  of  this  character  to  the  whole  state,  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken  at  this  date  to  organize. 

In  the  year  1843  a  memorial  consisting  of  thirteen  pages  had 
been  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Missouri  inviting  its  attention  to  the  value 
of  a  geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  strongly  advocatng  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  this  purpose.  The  impression  being,  that  this  work, 
and  the  expense  of  same,  should  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  government,  as  a  national  internal  improvement,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  inactivity  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Again  in  1850,  Governor  Austin  A.  King  in  a  message  to  the 
Sixteenth  General  Assembly  urged  the  importance  of  a  State  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  and  included  in  his  message  an  opinion  that  the 
General  Government  should  contribute  to  the  expense  “as  the  land 
of  the  state  was  government  property.” 

In  1853,  the  demands  of  the  people  for  a  geological  survey 
of  the  state  became  so  numerous  and  the  newspaper  advocates  so 
strong,  that  the  General  Assembly,  in  February  of  that  year,  passed 
an  Act,  thus  taking  the  initative  in  the  matter  of  legally  organiz¬ 
ing  the  first  geological  survey  covering  the  entire  State : 

Under  the  Act  of  February  24,  1853,  on  the  following  April 
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Twelfth,  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  “received” 
on  him  the  title  of  State  Geologist. 


a  commission  conferring 


Prof.  Swallow,  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  office  as 
the  first  State  geologist  of  Missouri,  had  been  engaged  as  a  teacher 
in  the  state  of  Maine. 


In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  Professor  Swallow  has  outlined 
what  he  has  endeavored  to  accomplish  in  his  treatment  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  as  follows: 

1st.  An  outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  whole  State. 

2nd.  A  General  View  of  the  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  Mining 
Districts. 

3rd.  An  Exposition  of  the  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing 
Resources  of  the  State. 


4th.  Reports  in  Detail  upon  as  many  Counties  as  possible. 

The  first  annual  report  was  made  November  10,  1853,  and 
consists  of  four  pages  of  printed  matter  on  organization  and  prog¬ 
ress. 


The  second  annual  report  was  made  December  1,  1854,  con¬ 
sisting  of  185  pages,  to  which  is  added  a  second  part  consisting  of 
240  pages,  under  date  December  27,  1854. 

These  reports  are  bound  in  one  volume,  and  they  contain 
twenty-five  geological  sections  in  drawings,  sixteen  full  page  en¬ 
gravings  and  numerous  wood  cuts,  one  full  page  map  and  five  fold¬ 
ing  maps.  At  the  end  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  annual 
report  are  engraved  cuts  of  forty-five  species  of  Missouri  fossils 
which  are  described  in  the  text. 

In  the  year  1873,  there  was  published  a  geological  report  en¬ 
titled  “Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
1855-1871,”  by  G.  C.  Broadhead,  F.  B.  Meek  and  B.  F.  Shumard, 
three  assistants  of  Prof.  Swallow.  As  there  was  no  geological 
survey  in  progress  or  inaugerated  between  1861  and  1871,  the 
title  page  must  lead  to  an  erroneous  understanding. 

This  volume  of  reports  contains  the  unpublished,  last  six  years, 
of  the  Swallow  survey  which  ended  in  June  1861;  or,  it  may  be 
more  proper  to  say,  what  was  left  of  his  notes  and  manuscript 
after  being  abandoned  over  twelve  years.  However,  it  is  considered 
the  second  and  final  volume  of  that  geological  survey.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  note,  that  the  first  volume  is  much  the  largest  and 
much  the  best.  It  embodies  less  than  two  years’  work,  and  the 
second  volume,  evidently,  six  years’  work.  The  first  volume  cost 
the  state  less  than  $20,000  and  the  second  volume  more  than 
$90,000. 
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After  about  ten.years’  inactivity,  early  in  1870,  the  question 
of  proceeding  with  the  State  geological  survey  was  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri ;  not  only,  it  was 
stated,  directly  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  residents,  but  to  give  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  resources  of  the  state  for  foreign  dis¬ 
tribution.  Concurring  with  that  sentiment  the  General  Assembly 
passed  the  second  Act;  March  24,  1870. 

Under  this  Act,  Albert  D.  Mager  was  appointed  state  geol¬ 
ogist.  Mr.  Mager  came  from  the  state  of  Vermont  where  he  had 
been  associated  with  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  Massachusetts  in  geological 
work. 

He  made  but  one  report  on  progress  of  twenty-one  pages. 
This  report  is  a  very  short  notice  of  some  of  the  building  stone 
and  minerals  of  the  state. 

In  August,  1871,  Mr.  Mager  resigned  the  office  and  Dr.  Nor¬ 
wood  was  placed  in  temporary  charge  of  the  survey  which  he  re¬ 
tained  until  November,  1871. 

Meanwhile,  the  Act  of  March  24,  1870,  was  repealed  and  the 
new  legislation  in  this  regard  was  adopted  in  1871. 

Under  this  Act  Raphael  Pumpelly  was  appointed  state  geolo¬ 
gist  of  Missouri  on  the  25th  of  November,  1871.  Mr.  Pumpelly, 
once  a  Harvard  professor,  was  an  experienced  geologist  of  interna¬ 
tional  renown. 

On  July  1,  1873,  Mr.  Pumpelly  resigned  the  position  of  State 
Geologist.  Considering  the  short  time  he  had  held  the  office,  eight¬ 
een  months,  he  made  a  remarkably  good  showing  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1873,  two  parts  in  one  volume,  making  a  summary  of  635 
pages.  On  account  of  the  stratigraphical  treatment  of  the  rocks  it 
is  probable  that  this  work  is  used  for  reference  as  much  as  any 
of  the  State  geological  reports. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1873,  Mr.  G.  C.  Broadhead  was  appointed 
state  geologist  to  take  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pumpelly,  who  had  really  vacated  the  office  before  this 
date,  his  resignation  being  provisional. 

Mr.  Broadhead  had  had  more  geological  experience  directly 
and  indirectly  with  the  surveys  of  Missouri  than  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  in  fact,  his  range  covered  nearly  all  stages  of  the  work  from 
the  Swallow  survey  to  the  present  time. 

As  State  Geologist,  he  made  a  geological  report  in  one  volume 
ot  over  800  pages,  printed  matter,  covering  two  years,  1873-1874, 
the  time  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  he  primarily,  gives  the  various  stratigraphical  forma- 
Uon  numbers  as  Pumelly,  his  predecessor  had  done,  but  he  does 
^adhere  to  these  numbers  so  that  the  same  strata  may  be  recog- 
nsed  by  the  same  numbers  throughout  the  State. 
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After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Broadhead’s  survey,  there  are 
several  years  in  which  nothing  of  importance  in  the  geological 
line  was  accomplished,  except,  perhaps,  through  the  issue  of  a  small 
pamphlet  of  177  pages  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Williams  in  1876  Dr 
Williams  was  president  of  the  State  School  of  Mines,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  State  geologist  on  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Broad- 
head,  at  a  small  salary;  after  1876,  his  temporary  connection  with 
the  work  ceased  and  nothing  further  was  accomplished  until  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Act  in  1889. 


Sec.  20.  The  importance  of  the  completion  of  the  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey  of  Missouri  at  an  early  day,  creates  an 
emergency  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  which 
requires  this  Act  to  take  effect  at  once ;  therefore,  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  and  be  put  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  May  13,  1889. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  of  May  13,  1889,  the 
total  cost,  to  the  State,  for  geological  surveys  amounted  to  $176,- 
185.55.  The  cost  of  printing,  which  is  included  in  that  summary, 
was  $25,820.00. 

Under  the  Act  of  May  13,  1889,  Arthur  Winslow  was  appointed 
State  geologist.  Mr.  Winslow  issued  several  volumes  of  geological 
matter  and  also  a  number  of  bulletins  and  after  occupying  the 
office  about  four  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  paleontologist, 
Charles  R.  Keyes,  during  whose  administration  the  greatest  number 
of  State  geologial  reports  were  issued;  the  combined  administra¬ 
tions  of  Winslow  and  Keyes  reaching  to  twelve  reports,  not  count¬ 
ing  bulletins.  Some  of  these  reports  are  a  credit  to  their  authors, 
the  two  volumes  treating  on  palaeontology  being  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  any  previous  attempt  along  that  line.  Mr.  Keyes  re¬ 
mained  in  the  office  until  December,  1899,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Gallagher,  who  issued  a  geological  report  contain¬ 
ing  259  pages.  Mr.  Gallagher  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1900. 

There  must  be  credited  to  the  geological  survey  of  Missouri, 
thirty  seven  years  of  actual  work,  during  which  time  less  than 
half  the  counties  have  been  surveyed,  as  provided  by  the  laws  under 
which,  some  at  least,  of  the  surveys  have  been  executed,  and  if  we 
compare  the  different  administrations,  of  which  there  are  ten,  it 
is  apparent  some  have  not  filled  the  requirements  of  the  office  in 
a  way  that  reflects  favorably  on  the  State.  Missouri,  geologically, 
has  a  variety  of  natural  resources  which,  if  treated  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  would  give  a  foreign  or  outside  presentation  that  would, 
necessarily,  lead  the  other  states,  all  things  considered.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  geological  surveys,  considering  them  as  they 
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are,  disconnected,  can  never  result  satisfactorily.  As  a  whole,  the 
survey  in  order  to  be  what  a  geological  survey  should  be,  must  be 
maintained  throughout  on  one  general,  fundamental  basis;  other¬ 
wise,  we  must  accept  what  we  are  getting — a  never  ending  discon¬ 
nected  lot  of  reports  at  a  cost  of  the  enormous  sum  to  the  state  of 
$17,000  each,  of  which  we  now  have  half  a  million  dollars  worth 
on  hand. 

In  some  instances,  the  best  talent  obtainable  has  been  employed 
in  making  a  part  of  the  surveys,  but  their  retention  has  been  short 
lived,  and  others  have  taken  their  places  who  were  deficient  in 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  prosecute  the  work,  or  to  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  survey  on  lines  started  by  his  professional 
predecessor. 

A  number  of  counties  have  been  neglected,  while  the  counties 
of  the  southeast  and  southwest  have  been  surveyed  upwards  of 
four  different  times.  And  if  the  text  of  the  Acts  making  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey  possible  be  considered  the  neglected  counties  that 
have  been  unjustly  treated  should  have  had  more  consideration  than 
merely  as  geological  whistling  posts. 


\ 
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THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  HEAVEN. 

By 

W.  L.  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

Read  before  the  Society  March  2,  1918. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  tradition  of  the  Indians  of  the  northwest 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  it  involves  the  Indian  idea  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  future  abode  of  the  departed,  the 
matter  of  transmigration  and  reincarnation,  and  a  strain  of  ro¬ 
mance,  a  love  story  it  might  be  called,  is  also  interwoven.  The 
story  was  told  me  by  my  father,  who,  many  years  ago,  was  a 
citizen  of  St.  Louis,  but  who,  like  many  of  the  old-timers  of  that 
city,  was  engaged  in  the  fur  business,  and  he  employed  hunters 
and  trappers  under  him.  He  was  a  hunter  himself,  and  he 
was  absent  from  St.  Louis  in  the  Far  West,  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River  much  of  the  time.  The  fur  business  being 
less  to  his  liking  than  the  transportation  business,  he  finally 
abandoned  the  Northwest,  and  was  a  freighter  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  for  a  number  of  years,  handling  large  trains  from  Westport, 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

In  the  year  1846,  my  father,  John  Campbell,  was  out  in  the 
wilds  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Montana,  but  it  was  then  the  country  of  un¬ 
civilized  Indians.  The  Blackfeet  tribe  of  Indians  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  there  were  also  Piegans  and  some  Assinibones, 
while  to  the  east  were  Sioux.  One  moonlight  night,  when  my 
father  and  his  men  were  camped  on  an  eminence,  an  Indian  called 
across  the  canyon  in  the  Blackfeet  language,  and  shouted,  “Don't 
go  further  south  from  where  you  are,  my  friend!  That  place  is 
full  of  ghosts.  It  is  a  bad  place;  keep  away  from  it!  The  ghosts 
will  get  you  and  keep  you,  and  make  a  ghost  out  of  you,  and  you 
will  stay  there,  and  your  people  in  the  big  village  by  the  big 
river,  whom  we  have  heard  you  talk  about,  will  never  see  you 
any  more."  This  was  a  warning  of  a  friendly  Indian,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father,  also  of  my  grand-uncle,  Robert  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  St.  Louis,  whose  family  home  at  1508  Locust  Street,  in 
that  city,  is  known  to  some  of  you.  My  father  who,  from  years 
of  experience  in  that  country,  knew  the  place  as  well  as  the  In¬ 
dians  knew  it,  understood  that  the  Indian  was  giving  a  friendly 
warning  to  keep  away  from  the  boundaries  of  the  ghost  camp. 
This  ghost  camp  was  a  place  to  which  the  Indians  went  after 
death.  That  thing  that  we  would  call  the  soul  or  the  spirit  jour¬ 
neyed  here,  and  here  remained,  according  to  the  Blackfeet  and 
Piegan  superstition.  A  stream  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine 
or  canyon.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Indian  stood  on  the  side  of  a 
cliff,  opposite  to  the  place  on  which  my  father  and  his  men  were, 
and  called  across  the  gap.  The  Indian  stood  on  safe  ground  and 
he  knew  it.  The  ghosts  had  an  antipathy  against  crossing  that 
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stream  of  running  water.  The  ghosts  would  not  cross  this  cur¬ 
rent  and  come  over  and  attack  him,  but  he  felt  that  they  might 
do  some  injury  to  his  white  friends,  and  he,  impelled  by  kindly 
impulses,  determined  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  This  place 
where  the  Indians  thought  the  ghosts  were,  was  avoided  by  the 
Indians,  and  wild  animals,  impelled  by  instinct,  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  would  be  unmolested  here  by  the  Indian  hunter, 
and  consequently  they  flocked  to  this  location,  and  being  numerous 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  skeptical  white  hunter  who  did  not  share 
the  superstitions  of  the  red  man.  My  father  had  assigned  his 
men  to  hunt  in  the  camp  of  the  ghosts,  but  policy  dictated  that 
he  should  not  let  the  Indians  know  what  he  was  doing  so  that,  if 
detected,  he  might  pretend  that  unknowingly  he  had  gone  into 
the  place  in  ignorance  of  its  true  nature.  To  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians  one  had  to  understand  their  peculiarities 
and  defer  to  them  on  the  principle  that  when  in  Rome,  do  as 
Rome  does.  A  Mr.  Grinnell1,  who  has  written  many  works  concern¬ 
ing  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  has  heard  of  this  superstition 
and  he  alludes  to  it  briefly,  and  he  is  correct  as  far  as  he  goes  but  I 
have  never  seen  this  matter  published  in  detail,  hence  this  paper. 

Ages  ago,  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  there  was  a 
young  married  man  of  the  Piegan  tribe  who  lost  his  wife  after 
she  had  suffered  from  a  lingering  illness.  The  couple  had  a 
little  boy  three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  mother’s  death. 
The  widower  abandoned  everything  and  gave  himself  up  to  pro¬ 
tracted  grief.  Nothing  would  console  him,  not  even  the  prospect 
of  a  new  wife,  which  some  match-making  old  squaws  of  the  tribe 
had  picked  out  for  him  as  a  successor  to  the  departed  one.  When 
he  declined  this  wife  that  had  been  determined  upon  for  him  the 
squaw  matrimonial  promoters  found  two  more  eligibles  for  him, 
and  strongly  urged  that  he  make  a  choice  out  of  the  trio.  To  this 
arrangement  he  would  not  consent.  The  match-makers  were  dis¬ 
concerted  at  what  they  construed  to  be  his  unreasonable  ob¬ 
stinacy  but  they  did  not  give  up  and  call  their  attempt  a  failure. 
This  man  was  evidently  what  is  termed  nowadays  a  “catch,  and 
they  were  determined  that  he  should  be  caught.  So  the  final 
proposition  was  that  as  long  as  any  one  of  the  girls  had  proven 
unsatisfactory,  he  should  marry  all  three  of  them,  and  the  old 
squaws  reasoned  that  a  marriage  such  as  that  would  be  sure  to 
assuage  his  grief  and  in  time  completely  stop  it.  This  was  the 
ultimatum  of  the  match-makers,  and  it  precipitated  a  climax.  The 
man  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  He  refused  to  marry  anybody, 
and  announced  his  intention  to  go  to  the  ghost  camp  and  get  his 
former  wife  and  thus  choose  for  himself  and  completely  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  match-makers. 

This  unexpected  declaration  dumfounded  the  old  squaws.  The 
ghost  camp  was  a  place  regarded  with  superstitious  horror.  No 
one  had  ever  seen  it,  as  the  sight  was  not  intended  for  mortal 
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eyes,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  was  indescribably 
awful.  The  squaws  then  appealed  to  the  men  of  the  tribe,  and 
asked  them  to  prevent  the  young  man’s  journey  to  the  ghost 
camp.  The  men,  in  response  to  the  request,  told  him  that  no 
mortal  ever  entered  the  ghost  camp  and  returned.  It  was  sure 
death  to  enter. 

The  young  man  was  still  determined.  He  left  his  child  with 
his  mother  at  her  lodge  and  prepared  for  his  journey  and  started. 
Concerning  the  way  he  should  take,  he  was  not  clear.  This  was 
one  trail  that  was  not  definitely  defined.  No  one  who  ever  went 
over  it  had  come  back  to  direct  people  as  to  where  lay  the  trail. 
He  was  self-prompted,  however,  to  take  a  course  in  the  direction 
of  some  sand  hills  that  were  a  long  distance  from  where  he  was. 
He  went  on  foot,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  people  of  that  day. 
His  tribe  did  not  at  that  era  use  horses.  They  were  a  hunting 
people,  and  went  on  foot  from  one  location  to  another  one.  Dogs 
were  used  for  transporting  light  burdens. 

The  man  kept  on  his  course  three  days  and  nights,  when,  in 
a  dream,  he  was  directed  to  continue  his  way  until  he  should 
reach  a  small  lodge  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  he  should 
stop  at  the  lodge  and  tell  his  trouble  to  the  old  medicine  woman 
who  dwelt  there  and  she  would  assist  him.  The  man  pursued  his 
way  and  found  the  lodge  and  the  old  woman,  who  heard  the  story 
and  expressed  sympathy  with  the  man.  She  told  the  man  that  he 
was  on  the  right  trail  and  that  she  had  seen  his  wife  on  her  way 
to  the  ghost  camp,  but  impressed  on  the  man  what  a  hazardous 
undertaking  he  was  attempting;  so  hazardous,  in  fact,  that  she 
would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  him  instructions  as  to 
how  to  get  into  the  ghost  camp,  but  she  referred  him  to  another 
old  woman  who  dealt  in  necromancy  and  witchcraft,  and  whose 
lodge  was  near  the  base  of  another  mountain,  a  day’s  journey 
further  on,  on  the  trail  toward  the  ghost  camp.  The  man  started 
on  his  way  from  the  first  old  medicine  woman’s  lodge  to  that  of 
the  second  one.  He  then  accidentally  got  off  the  trail  on  a  false 
trail,  missed  his  way  and  did  not  find  the  lodge.  He  wandered 
about  until  nightfall  when  he,  exhausted,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  in  a  dream  or  vision  his  wife  came  to  him  and  directed  him  to 
the  right  way;  so  that  in  the  morning  he  pursued  his  journey  in 
the  proper  direction,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  arrived  at  the 
medicine  woman’s  lodge  and  told  her  his  troubles.  She,  like  all 
the  others,  told  him  what  an  awful  thing  he  was  attempting,  but 
she  offered  to  assist  him.  She  hesitated  to  send  him  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  alone  as  he  had  to  make  it  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  mortals 
were  not  allowed  to  learn  this  part  of  the  trail,  and  to  open  one’s 
eyes  while  traveling  here  was  instantaneous  death.  To  attempt 
the  trip  blindfolded  meant  certain  death  by  falling  into  a  precipi¬ 
tous,  walled  gorge,  or  over  some  steep  declivity,  or  becoming  a 
prey  to  wild  animals.  The  old  woman  determined  that  he  must 
have  a  guide  from  the  spirit  land  so  she  set  to  work  with  her  black 
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art  to  get  in  communication  with  the  chief  ghost  of  the  ghost 
camp,  and  then  have  this  chief  ghost  detail  some  subordinate 
ghost  to  come  to  the  lodge  and  pilot  the  pilgrim.  While  she  was 
going  through  these  incantations  she  withdrew  from  the  lodge 
and  left  him  alone  in  the  apartment  telling  him  to  remain  there 
as  no  one  was  permitted  to  witness  these  mysterious  ceremonies. 
She  then  went  out  of  the  lodge,  worked  on  her  spells,  and  then 
returned  to  him  and  announced  that  she  had  been  successful  and 
that  the  ghost  of  one  of  his  ancestors  would  come  and  accompany 
him.  She  gave  the  man  a  package  of  charms,  a  talisman  that 
would  insure  his  entrance  into  the  future  world,  his  protection 
and  his  safe  return,  provided  he  observed  certain  rules  that  she 
expounded  to  him  that  accompanied  the  charm.  He  must  hold 
fast  to  the  charm,  and  return  it  to  her  when  he  got  back  to  the 
mortal  land.  She  then  blindfolded  him  and  announced  that  his 
spectral  guide  had  arrived.  This  terminated  his  interview  with 
the  old  woman.  He  and  his  guide  started,  but  they  made  slow 
progress  on  account  of  the  awkward  walking  of  the  blindfolded 
man,  but  they  finally  arrived  at  the  ghost  camp.  At  the  entrance 
they  came  to  a  large  lodge  where  there  was  a  sentinel  who  wanted 
to  know  who  the  man  was  and  where  he  was  going,  and  the  par¬ 
ley  attracted  myriads  of  ghosts  who  stood  on  the  ground  and  also 
hovered  in  the  air,  and  who  assumed  frightful,  fantastic  shapes  and 
made  uncouth,  terrifying,  loud  noises.  The  man  did  as  the  old 
woman  had  told  him  to  do  and,  after  some  delay,  was  admitted  to 
the  ghost  camp.  It  was  a  long  highway  or  street,  with  lodges  on 
each  side,  where  the  ghosts  lived.  On  the  way  down  the  principal 
street  several  ghosts  came  out  to  meet  him  and  were  shocked  at 
the  mortal’s  temerity.  Penally  he  met  the  chief  ghost,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  his  errand,  was  told  that  he  would  get  his  wife  back  if 
he  passed  the  tests,  after  a  period  of  probation,  if  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  probationer;  but  that  everybody  in  ghostdom  was  astound¬ 
ed  by  the  act  of  a  mortal  penetrating  the  ghost  camp  and  seeking 
return,  and  designing  to  re-mortalize  an  immortal  and  take  the 
immortal  back  with  him  to  the  other  mortals.  The  chief  ghost, 
however,  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  man,  and  determined 
to  get  the  wife  back  to  her  husband.  The  chief  ghost  called  a 
feast  in  the  main  lodge  for  the  ghost  relatives  of  the  man,  and 
they  assembled,  thinking  that  the  man  had  died,  and  they  were 
invited  to  assemble  to  welcome  his  ghost.  But  when  they  got  to 
the  lodge  they  scented  the  mortal  who  had  preceded  them  and 
was  already  in  the  lodge  and,  although  they  did  not  see  him,  they 
were  afraid  of  the  mortal  just  like  mortals  are  afraid  of  ghosts, 
and  they  would  not  enter  the  lodge  because  there  was  a  mortal 
in  there. 

The  chief  ghost,  however,  was  an  ingenious  personage,  and 
quick  of  thought.  He  at  once  obviated  the  difficulty.  He  threw 
a  lot  or  green  pine  wood  on  the  fire  and  mixed  the  green  with  dry 
wood  in  order  to  burn  quickly,  and  thus  filled  the  lodge  with  such 
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dense  fumes  of  pine  smoke  that  no  odor  was  distinguishable.  The 
invited  ghosts  then  entered  the  lodge  and  the  chief  ghost  ex¬ 
plained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  elaborated  on  the  fact  that 
the  mortal  visitor  who  had  shown  such  devotion  to  his  wife  and 
had  braved  the  supernatural  terrors  should  be  rewarded  by  being 
given  what  he  sought.  The  ghost  relatives  discussed  the  matter 
among  themselves,  after  the  chief  ghost  had  concluded,  and  the 
verdict  reached  was  that  the  wife  should  go  back  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  that  he  should  stay  in  the  ghost  camp  three  days  before 
departing  on  his  return  to  mortal  domains  with  his  wife.  And  that 
he  should  again  be  blindfolded  while  on  that  part  of  the  trail  be¬ 
tween  the  ghost  camp  and  the  friendly  old  woman’s  lodge  lest  he 
observe  the  devious  winding  of  the  trail  and  remember  the  same 
and  communicate  this  information  to  other  men  after  his  return 
to  his  tribe ;  and  thus  would  reveal  to  mortals  the  secret  mystery  of 
the  exact  location  of  the  highway  of  departed  spirits.  He  also  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  and  her  ghost  relatives,  and 
was  to  take  with  him  as  a  talisman  a  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco. 
This  pipe  had  been  made  by  the  ghosts  and  was  called  the  worm- 
pipe.  While  he  was  told  by  the  old  medicine  woman  that  he  had 
to  return  to  her  the  charms  she  had  given  him,  the  conditions 
concerning  the  worm-pipe  were  different.  He  could  retain  that 
after  he  got  back  to  mortal  land.  During  his  stay  in  the  ghost 
camp  thus  far  he  had  not  seen  his  wife,  but  on  the  closing  night 
of  the  feast  she  was  brought  to  him.  She  walked  in  a  procession 
of  ghosts  who  were  beating  instruments  like  drums  and  making 
noises  with  other  discord-producing  devices,  and  this  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  music  suitable  to  so  impressive  an  occasion.  She  was 
given  to  her  husband,  but  she  was  still  a  ghost,  and  as  he  was  a 
mortal,  it  was  an  ill-assorted  union.  The  next  morning  the  man 
and  his  wife  and  party  started  out  on  their  return,  and  it  took 
several  days  to  get  to  the  old  woman’s  lodge.  Finally  it  was 
reached,  and  the  old  woman  received  from  the  man  the  charms 
she  had  given  him,  and  instantly  the  ghostly  guard  of  relations 
vanished,  and  the  ghost-wife  became  again  a  living  woman,  while 
the  old  witch  muttered  incantations  and  lighted  some  magic  fires. 
At  the  command  of  the  witch  the  wife  loosened  the  bandage  from 
her  husband’s  eyes,  and  he  beheld  her  in  health  and  strength, 
purged  of  all  her  infirmities,  for  these  mortal  afflictions  remained 
in  the  body  that  had  died  and  had  been  disposed  of  under  the 
rites  of  Indian  sepulture,  and  now  she  had  a  new  body.  The  old 
medicine  woman  gave  directions  to  the  couple  as  to  how  to  get 
back  to  mortaldom.  She  had  told  them  how  to  get  into  ghostland ; 
now,  the  situation  was  to  get  through  the  formalities  of  a  proper 
re-entrance  into  the  world  of  human  beings.  She  counseled  them 
not  to  go  among  their  people  immediately  upon  arrival,  but  to 
stop  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  Indian  encampment  of  their 
tribe  and  allow  no  one  to  approach  closely  to  them,  because  they 
were  contaminated  with  the  ghost  influence  and  unfit  to  associate 
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with  mortals  until  ridden  of  this  thing.  The  couple  was  told  to 
proceed  homeward  from  the  old  woman’s  lodge,  but  when  they 
reached  the  vicinity  of  their  friends,  to  stop  and  shout  for  some 
of  their  kinsmen  to  come  within  hearing  distance  of  them.  And  the 
couple  should  then  call  aloud  to  the  relatives  who  would  appear, 
to  build  a  sweat  house  so  that  the  returning  couple  could  enter 
the  sweat  house,  that  was  something  on  the  order  of  the  hot  room 
of  the  Turkish  bath  of  the  present  day,  and  sweat  and  rub  them¬ 
selves  thoroughly,  and  also  sweat  the  pipe,  as  it  had  been  made 
by  the  ghosts  and  had  to  be  sweated. 

Then  after  getting  advice  as  to  this  purification  process  the 
old  witch  directed  the  man  as  to  his  domestic  relations  with  his 
wife.  He  was  told  to  be  kind  to  his  wife,  and  strictly  admonished 
not  to  beat  her,  nor  to  strike  her  with  a  knife,  nor  to  throw  live 
coals  of  fire  at  her,  meaning  partially  burned  wood,  as  coal  was 
unknown.  These  commands  would  imply  that  domestic  infelicity 
was  not  unknown  among  the  savages.  The  old  witch  then  empha¬ 
sized  the  penalty  that  was  to  follow  disobedience  of  these  orders. 
If  the  man  offered  any  violence  to  his  wife,  as  specified  in  the 
advice  given  him,  the  woman  would  immediately,  and  without 
warning,  disappear  through  the  air  in  a  moment,  both  soul  and 
body  this  time — and  would  flit  to  the  ghost  camp,  never  to  return. 
The  pipe  was  to  be  hung  over  the  door  of  his  lodge  and  kept  there. 

The  couple  returned  and  obeyed  the  mandates  imposed  upon 
them  and  made  a  successful  re-entrance  into  mortal  life.  They 
were,  however,  subjected  for  a  time  to  avoidance  by  their  fellows, 
not  because  of  dislike  or  hatred,  but  because  of  superstitious  fear, 
for  the  reason  that  the  other  Indians  regarded  the  couple  as  un¬ 
canny  beings  who  had  lived  with  ghosts.  This  fact  and  several 
other  details  are  omitted  by  Mr.  Grinnell  in  his  short  account. 

In  time,  however,  all  went  well  with  the  returned  couple,  until 
one  night  he  told  his  wife  to  replenish  the  fire  with  some  wood. 
She  did  not  disobey  him,  but,  being  occupied  with  some  other 
domestic  duty,  was  slow  about  heeding,  and  he  was  cold  and  im¬ 
patient. 

Then  came  the  climax. 

He  snatched  from  the  fire  a  partially  consumed  pine  stick 
and,  holding  the  unburned  end  in  his  hand,  he  flourished  the  burn¬ 
ing  mass  threateningly  as  if  he  would  throw  it  at  her.  He  did 
not  really  mean  to  hit  her,  but  intended  to  accelerate  her  move¬ 
ments  by  the  threat. 

It  was  enough,  however,  to  break  the  spell.  She  was  under 
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the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit  whose  order,  as  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  witch,  the  man  had  violated.  In  a 
second’s  time  the  woman  had  vanished,  never  to  return.  As  an 
immediate  sequel  the  whole  camp  was  thrown  into  consternation, 
and  very  little  sleeping  was  done  that  night  by  anybody  on  account 
of  the  supernatural  visitation  in  their  midst. 

The  worm  pipe  was  kept  by  the  Indians,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  may  still  be  in  possession  of  some  of  them  now  on  the 
Blackfeet  reservation.  Seventy  years  ago  it  was  held  by  the 
Regans.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  Indian  pipe  and  it  was  only 
superstition  that  had  given  it  the  name  it  had. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  man’s  matrimonial  future,  Mr.  Grin- 
nell’s  brief  mention  says  nothing,  but  the  tradition  as  told  directly 
by  the  Indian  members  of  my  family  says  that  the  man  gave  up 
further  quest  of  his  departed  wife  as  a  bad  job,  and  concluded 
that  as  she  was  gone  he  would  consider  her  second  departure  as 
final,  and  make  no  effort  to  regain  her.  He  began  casting  about 
for  another  wife,  but  this  was  beset  with  difficulties,  as  none  of 
the  women  seemed  to  want  him,  for  his  variegated  matrimonial 
career  and  intimate  association  with  ghosts  had  wrought  a  revolu¬ 
tion  of  opinion  from  a  feminine  standpoint,  and  he  found  that  the 
girls  no  longer  considered  him  a  “catch,”  and  the  mature  squaws 
did  not  interest  themselves  as  match-makers  in  his  behalf.  He 
was  boycotted  by  the  women.  He  persevered,  however,  and  over¬ 
came  the  boycott  and  finally  found  an  elderly  spinster  whose  plain 
appearance  had  militated  against  her  chances  with  anybody  else. 
And  as  neither  could  capture  a  helpmeet  from  the  opposite  sex, 
both  compromised  the  unfavorable  situation  by  marrying  each 
other. 
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ADELBERT  S.  HAINES 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ADELBERT  S.  HAINES. 

Written  February  1,  1906. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade.1 

I  was  born  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1843,  in  Green  County,  Ohio, 
five  miles  west  of  Xenia  at  Hurs  Mills  on  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Miami  River.  My  father  was  a  miller  at  that  time.  Shortly  after 
this  most  important  event  in  my  history,  my  father  moved  to  Boff- 
man  Mills,  about  three  miles  out  of  Xenia,  and  took  charge  of  them. 
From  this  place  he  moved  to  Shawnee  and  ran  the  Shawnee  Mills. 
In  June,  1848,  before  I  was  quite  five  years  old,  he  moved  from 
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Shawnee  Mills  to  Muncie,  Indiana,  but  to  this  day  I  remember  many 
incidents  that  happened  at  Shawnee  Mills. 

The  Little  Miami  and  Xenia  railroad  was  the  only  railroad  at 
that  time  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  consequently  our  mov¬ 
ing  was  by  covered  wagons,  over  very  rough  roads  and  through 
dense  forests,  inhabited  by  wolves,  panthers,  wild-cats,  deer,  and 
other  wild  game.  Black  bears  were  occasionally  found.  I  remember 
well  when  we  landed  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  High  streets  in 
Muncie,  the  latter  part  of  June,  1848.  We  stopped  with  my  father’s 
uncle,  Dr.  S.  P.  Anthony.  The  house  is  still  standing  on  High 
street  between  Main  and  Jackson  (1906). 

Muncie,  at  that  time,  was  a  small  interior  village  surrounded 
by  dense  forests.  Game  and  venison  were  the  principal  meat  food 
and  much  of  both  were  shipped  out.  Muncie  was  named  after  an 
Indian  Chief,  called  Muncie,  and  a  few  of  his  tribe  still  remained 
in  that  vicinity.  One  old  Indian,  Jim,  I  remember  well,  with  big 
rings  in  his  ears,  lived  and  died  there  some  years  after  our  arrival. 

We  had  no  weekly  papers,  no  telegraph,  and  our  only  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world  was  by  teams  running  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  the  Ohio  river,  one  hundred  miles  south  of  us.  These 
teams  carried  the  mail,  also  our  produce,  game,  merchandise  to  and 
from  Cincinnati.  The  wagons  were  large,  old-fashioned  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  beds  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses.  There  was  a  string  of 
bells  over  the  collar  of  each  horse  that  made  sweet  music. 

Jim  Burk,  Simon  Cohn  and  Joseph  Davis  were  the  principal 
freighters  in  those  days.  I  remember  each  of  them  well.  They 
would  bring  us  the  Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette  and  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune,  the  only  papers  I  remember  hearing  about  in  those 
days.  New  Orleans  sugar,  in  hogsheads,  and  Sugar  House  and  New 
Orleans  molasses  were  the  principal  items  of  freight  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Muncie.  These  and  corn  bread  were  used  largely  for  food 
at  that  period. 

My  last  school  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Richardson,  a  good  Christian 
and  patriot.  He  volunteered  as  a  private  early  in  the  great  Re¬ 
bellion  and  was  shot  and  killed  in  his  first  battle — the  Battle  of 
Antietam. 

My  father  first  went  into  the  grocery  business  in  Muncie  and 
had  the  first  soda  fountain  in  that  town.  Then  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Jeffersonville  Railroad.  After  this 
he  went  into  the  grain  and  general  merchandise  business,  at  which 
he  prospered.  At  one  time  he  was  rated  as  the  richest  man  in  the 
county.  His  full  name  was  David  Terrill  Haines,  and  he  was  born 
in  Green  County,  Ohio,  October  1,  1818.  He  died  in  Muncie,  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1899.  He  and  my  mother,  Deborah  Seaver  Haines,  my 
brother,  Americus,  my  sister,  Rosabelle,  grandfather,  Stacy  Haines, 

lOrganized  January  16,  1872,  with  General  W.  H.  Powell  as  president. 
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and  his  wife,  with  numerous  other  relatives,  all  lie  buried  in  Beech 
Grove  Cemetery  at  Muncie. 

My  father’s  and  grandfather’s  families  lived  and  died  good  and 
active  members  in  the  Quaker  Church.  My  mother  died  April  29, 
1852,  leaving  four  small  children. 

I  was  first  sent  to  live  with  Samuel  Cecil  on  a  farm  east  of 
the  town.  I  was  there  but  a  few  weeks,  when  I  was  taken  with 
the  other  children  by  grandfather  Haines  to  his  home  at  Flint  Hill, 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  where  I  remained  for  a  year.  The  next  winter 
I  lived  with  my  grandfather  Seaver  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  about 
forty  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati,  and  went  to  school.  In  the 
summer  of  1853  my  father  came  with  a  new  mother  and  took  us 
all  home  to  Muncie. 

I  never  saw  my  Seaver  grandparents  again,  but  I  returned 
to  their  old  home  in  1883,  about  thirty  years  after  leaving  them. 
I  saw  the  old  home,  but  no  member  of  the  family  was  left — all  were 
dead  or  moved  away. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  about  June,  1862,  I  volunteered 
at  the  call  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  thirty  days  war,  to  resist 
the  movement  of  the  rebel,  General  Morgan,  who  was  making  a 
raid  in  Kentucky,  and  was  bound  for  Indiana.  Our  company  was 
raised  in  a  day,  and  left  that  night,  as  we  supposed  to  confront 
John  Morgan  and  his  trained  soldiers,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  we 
were  taken  to  Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis,  to  relieve  those  who 
were  guarding  fifteen  hundred  rebel  prisoners,  and  they  went  to 
the  front.  After  about  fifty  days  in  camp  there  we  were  dis¬ 
charged.  The  prisoners  were  being  sent  South  for  exchange  in  lots 
of  one  thousand  each.  So,  I  with  half  a  dozen  other  Muncie  boys, 
volunteered  to  go  to  Vicksburg  with  the  prisoners.  Thus,  August, 
1862,  found  me  floating  down  the  Mississippi  river  with  a  fleet  of 
six  transports,  all  heavily  loaded  with  prisoners. 

The  gun-boats  Tyler,  Louisville  and  Queen  of  the  West  acted 
as  escorts.  We  had  sixty-five  men  in  our  company,  made  up  of 
volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Indiana,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Butler  from  Posey  County.  We  did  not  run  at  full  speed  so  our 
trip  down  was  necessarily  a  long  one.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  we  had  only  thirty-two  men  able  for  duty  out 
of  the  escort  of  sixty-five  who  had  started.  The  hot  August 
weather  and  warm  river  water  for  drinking  told  heavily  on  our 
men.  This  trip  required  thirty  days,  and  owing  to  the  bad  fare  and 
cruel  treatment,  I  could  not  be  persuaded  ever  to  volunteer  again 
on  my  return  home. 

Our  company  mutinied  at  Vicksburg  and  yelled  for  Jeff  Davis. 
The  rebels  fired  into  us  near  Prentiss,  Mississippi,  on  our  return 
trip,  while  we  carried  a  flag  of  truce.  The  bullets  rattled  all  about 
me  and  fell  on  the  old  boiler,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  wood  rack 
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by  it,  and  one  of  my  comrades  was  hit  in  the  leg.  This  was  the 
only  time  I  was  under  rebel  fire. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  my  father  took  me  in  as  partner  in 
his  general  store.  At  the  end  I  sold  my  interest  to  him  and  rented 
his  grain  elevator.  At  the  end  of  that  year  I  moved  to  Kansas 
City.  I  had  moved  to  Muncie  in  1848  and  left  for  Kansas  City  June, 
1868.  June  15,  1865,  I  married  Miss  Emma  Julia  Winton  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Muncie.  Five  children  were  born  to 
us:  Walter  Adelbert,  May  11,  1866-May  11,  1867,  and  Robert  Ter¬ 
rill,  both  born  in  Muncie.  Charles  Gregg,  Maud  and  Ella,  who  were 
born  in  Kansas  City.  My  wife  died  August  22,  1893,  and  was 
buried  by  Ella,  deceased  1880,  in  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

My  coming  to  Kansas  City  was  influenced  by  my  father,  who 
had  made  a  trip  west  in  1867  looking  for  investments  in  the  new 
country.  He  invested  in  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home  had  much  to  say  of  the  west,  and  especially  of  Kansas 
City.  I  was  impressed  by  this  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  found 
me  in  that  city  with  the  view  of  locating  there. 

My  conclusion  was  favorable,  and  in  one  week  from  the  time 
I  left  home  in  Muncie  I  had  returned  with  a  deed  in  my  pocket  for 
lots  123,  124,  125,  Ross  and  Scarritt’s  addition,  being  seventy-two 
feet  on  Grand  avenue,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets.  The 
dome  of  the  present  Postoffice  building  now  stands  over  this 
ground.  My  decision  that  Kansas  City  was  to  be  the  great  mid¬ 
continent  city  of  this  country,  time  has  proven  correct. 

On  the  lots  I  purchased  there  was  an  eight-room  house,  also 
barn,  for  which  I  paid  $3,500;  $1,500  in  cash,  the  other  $2,000  to 
stand  for  one  year  without  interest.  The  following  June  found 
me  again  in  this  city  with  my  wife  and  son,  Robert  Terrill,  about 
four  months  old,  and  I  was  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old.  These 
were  stirring  and  eventful  times  with  me.  We  occupied  our  new 
home,  and  the  next  thing  was  to  find  something  to  do  in  the  way 
of  business.  This  was  not  an  easy  proposition.  I  had  no  idea  of 
what  I  would  do  when  we  left  our  old  home.  I  had  left  a  good 
home  and  a  good  business  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends, 
happy  and  contented,  all  to  satisfy  the  western  fever  of  my  father. 

As  time  went  on  we  had  many  disappointments,  trials  and 
hardships,  lonesome  and  home-sick  days,  that  were  trying  to  us. 
We  knew  no  one,  nearly  everybody  being  strange  like  ourselves. 
Everything  was  very  high  priced.  We  were  on  the  border  of  west¬ 
ern  civilization.  The  state  of  Kansas  had  about  100,000  population. 
Topeka  was  a  village.  We  boasted  of  10,000  people  in  Kansas  City, 
and  great  was  the  rivalry  between  this  city,  St.  Joseph,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Atchison  and  Lawrence  for  supremacy. 

We  had  only  one  railroad,  the  Missouri  Pacific.  We  had  to  pay 
toll  to  get  over  to  Wyandotte;  also  toll  over  the  gravel  road  be- 
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tween  Kansas  City  and  Westport.  We  got  our  flour  from  Illinois 
at  $6.50  per  hundred  pounds  retail.  The  country  west  produced 
nothing  but  game,  and  people  had  to  be  fed.  Many  Kansas  families 
nearly  starved  at  this  time.  Corn-meal  was  a  luxury,  and  with 
many  this  was  the  only  food  in  the  house  for  days  and  weeks. 

The  principal  business  here  was  cutting  down,  and  through, 
the  hills,  for  streets.  The  grading  contractors  flourished,  which 
kept  the  balance  of  the  people  busy  paying  special  tax  bills.  The 
principal  business  was  on  the  Levee  and  on  Main  street  north  of 
Third  street.  We  bought  our  furniture  for  housekeeping  at  the 
comer  of  Main  street  and  Commercial  Alley,  one  block  from  the 
river.  The  principal  hotel,  the  Gillis  House,  was  on  the  Levee. 
Stages  left  there  every  morning  for  Fort  Scott,  Fort  Riley,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  etc. 

I  seldom  walked  on  a  sidewalk  during  the  first  five  years  here, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  mud  shoe-top  deep  in  bad  weather. 
Street  channels  had  first  to  be  cut  through  the  hills  and  sidewalks 
came  later.  There  was  no  sewerage,  no  water,  and  the  negro  with 
his  old  mule  and  water  barrel  on  a  two-wheeled  cart,  and  he  astride 
the  barrel,  comprised  our  water  works  and  water  supply1. 

Taxes  were  high.  Interest  at  eighteen  per  cent  was  common. 
The  greater  part  of  west  Kansas  City  was  in  the  woods.  There 
was  everything  to  make  one  long  to  get  back  east  to  his  old  friends 
and  old  home.  What  to  do  for  a  living  was  a  very  serious  question 
with  me.  My  first  business  venture  was  in  Jhly,  1868,  when  I 
bought  sixty  feet  at  the  foot  of  Grand  avenue  and  the  Levee  for 
$906.00,  and  on  this  I  built  a  frame  battened  sides  house,  with  a 
square  weathered-boarded  front,  20x50  feet,  which  cost  me  $600.00. 

On  the  front  of  this  I  painted  a  sign,  “A.  S.  Haines,  Grain  and 
Produce  Commission  Merchant,”  and  the  latter  part  of  July,  1868, 
I  embarked  in  business.  I  think  this  was  the  first  house  built  in 
Kansas  City  for  the  handling  of  grain.  I  had  not  been  in  business 
more  than  six  weeks  when  I  was  sued  for  possession  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  by  ex-judge  Russell  Hicks,  and  was  in  litigation  for  three 
years.  S.  P.  Twiss  and  C.  O.  Tichenor  were  my  lawyers.  My 
grain  trade  failed,  owing  to  drought  that  year,  and  as  for  produce, 
the  country  had  none.  This  was  not  encouraging  to  a  young  man 
six  hundred  miles  from  home  and  who  had  just  reached  his  twenty- 
fifth  birthday. 

The  next  year  I  ran  a  feed  store,  sold  that  out  and  went  into  the 
real  estate  business  at  Fourth  and  Main  streets,  with  J.  H.  Clark 
of  Muncie,  the  firm’s  name  being  Clark  and  Haines.  We  embarked 
in  this  business  at  a  time  when  everyone  wanted  to  sell,  and  there 
were  no  buyers.  This  business  was  not  a  success.  I  struggled 
on  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  I  had  lost  about  all  the  money 
I  had  brought  to  Kansas  City,  which  was  six  thousand  dollars. 

lSevere  drought  had  cut  the  natural  water  supply. 
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Again,  in  1871,  I  managed  to  borrow  on  the  good  credit  I  had 
always  maintained,  a  credit  I  had  won  by  paying  three  per  cent  per 
month  for  money.  I  had  never  missed  paying  an  obligation.  At 
this  time  I  borrowed  two  thousand  dollars  at  fifteen  per  cent,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance,  so  I  really  got  only  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  With 
this  amount  I  again  opened  a  commission  business  at  the  foot  of 
Main  street  and  the  Levee.  I  could  not  make  the  business  go  so, 
in  desperation,  I  moved  uptown  to  west  Fifth  street,  between  Wyan¬ 
dotte  and  Central  streets,  to  a  new  three-story  brick  building  just 
completed,  being  the  first  commission  on  the  hill  house  in  Kansas 
City.  This  was  my  turning  point.  It  seemed  that  I  had 
done  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  place.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  I  was  able  to  repay  the  two  thousand  dollars 
and  six  hundred  more  in  interest.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  have 
been  glad  to  return  to  Muncie,  home  and  friends,  but  decided  to 
try  our  fortunes  in  the  west  a  little  longer. 

In  1878  I  moved  my  business  to  411  Delaware  street.  This 
year  a  great  national  panic  occurred.  My  bank,  the  First  National, 
failed  and  through  this  failure  I  was  compelled  to  take  in  settlement 
a  three-story  brick  building  at  112  West  Fourth  street,  into  which 
I  moved  my  business  in  the  spring  of  1874.  In  the  years  of  1873, 
1874  and  1875  panic,  drought  and  grasshoppers  caused  much  dis¬ 
tress  and  many  business  failures.  Many  left  Kansas  City  and  tribu¬ 
tary  territory.  Eastern  states  sent  in  carloads  of  provisions  to  the 
destitute.  To  live  here  from  1868  to  1875  was  a  trial  on  which  a 
volume  could  be  written.  Conditions  began  to  improve  in  1877-8, 
and  by  1885  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  real  estate  boom  that 
ended  in  1887  disastrously  to  many. 

Men  who  thought  they  were  rich  in  1885  were  bankrupt  in 
1887,  and  it  took  ten  years  for  the  city  to  recover  from  the  collapse 
of  the  boom.  From  1897  to  the  time  of  the  present  writing  (1906) 
there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  toward  general  prosperity. 

In  1884  I  took  in  F.  B.  Nofsinger  as  a  partner  in  my  flour  and 
grain  business  with  offices  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  at  Fifth 
and  Delaware  streets.  We  built  a  warehouse  in  west  Kansas,  called 
warehouse  “A.”  The  partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  six 
months  and  I  re-embarked  in  my  old  produce  business  at  416  Dela¬ 
ware  street,  where  I  paid  sixteen  hundred  dollars  rent.  I  retired 
from  business  in  1887  on  account  of  ill-health  induced  by  overwork 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  educate  my  three  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  State  University.  I  returned  to  Kansas  City  September, 
1894,  and  again  took  up  residence  in  my  former  home,  514  East 
Ninth  street.  The  same  fall  I  again  went  into  the  commission 
business  with  my  son,  Charles,  as  a  partner.  We  conducted  our 
business  at  112  West  Fourth  street.  In  1903  I  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness. 
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September  26,  1894,  I  married  Mrs.  Carrie  Crane  Hanna,  form¬ 
erly  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  My  wife  had  one  son,  four  years  old,  Ross 
Crane  Hanna.  My  children  by  my  first  marriage  have  long  since 
married  and  have  homes  of  their  own.  My  son,  Robert  T.,  lives 
in  New  York,  Charles  G.,  and  my  daughter,  Maud  (Mrs.  J.  M. 
Bernardin),  live  in  this  city. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  my  life,  which  covers  pioneering  in 
Ohio,  when  it  had  but  one  railroad,  in  Indiana,  when  it  had  none, 
in  Kansas  City,  when  it  had  but  one  railway,  and  the  state  of 
Kansas  when  it  had  none.  I  have  seen  all  these  four  states  in  their 
wild,  primitive  condition  grow  to  their  present  great  wealth  and  high 
civilization.  I  am  now  in  my  sixty-third  year. 

The  writer  of  the  above  autobiography,  a  resident  of  this  city 
for  more  than  fifty-three  years,  and  a  member  of  this  Society, 
died  at  his  residence,  4117  Warwick  Boulevard,  October  13,  1921. 

Extract  from  Mr.  George  P.  Whyte’s  Tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Haines,  read  before  the  Historical  Society,  January  7,  1922: 

Mr.  Haines  was  a  business  man  above  reproach  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  essential 
qualities  which  make  the  reputable  and  successful  business  man. 
By  the  fair  and  honest  methods  with  which  he  transacted  his  busi¬ 
ness,  the  A.  S.  Haines’  Commission  House,  became  a  leader  in 
Kansas,  the  reputation  of  which  is  today  a  pleasant  remembrance  to 
the  old  merchants  of  this  city. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Haines  as  my  business 
associate  and  friend.  Besides  being  an  exemplary  business  man 
and  a  man  devoted  to  his  family,  he  was  public  spirited.  He  in¬ 
augurated  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  in  1872,  an  institution  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  which  it  absorbed. 

Mr.  Haines  was  a  man  of  strong  personality,  and  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  he  was  always  willing  to 
change  his  mind  when  convinced  he  was  wrong.  Such  nigged  men 
as  he  have  made  it  possible  for  people  today  to  enjoy  this  city. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  S.  BROWN,  SR. 

Read  Before  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society 
JANUARY  7,  1922. 

By 

ELMER  N.  POWELL 

Philip  Shelly  Brown,  Sr.,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Kansas  City.  When  death  closed  his  career  on  Saturday, 
December  10,  1921,  Kansas  City  lost  one  of  its  foremost  founders 
and  civic  builders.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  irrepres¬ 
sible  energy,  constructive  ability  and  with  a  clear  vision  built  for 
the  success  of  Kansas  City  to  greater  extent  than  for  himself,  yet 
he  was  himself  successful. 

Mr.  Brown  left  surviving  him  five  children:  P.  Shelly* 
Brown,  Jr.,  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Shillito,  Mrs. 
Lulu  B.  Curd  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson,  all  of  Kansas  City.  Mrs. 
Brown,  whom  he  married  in  1858,  and  refers  to  with  such  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection  in  his  autobiography,  died  in  1908. 

The  public  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  useful,  valued 
citizens ;  the  Kansas  City  Bar  one  of  its  honored  and  able  pioneers 
in  the  law ;  the  church  a  most  loyal  and  helpful  supporter. 

The  passing  of  men  of  this  type,  like  his  contemporaries  and 
friends,  Colonel  R.  T.  Van  Horn,  Colonel  William  R.  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Walpole,  leave  in  their  works  an  imperishable  mon¬ 
ument  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  all  Kansas  City.  Throughout 
splendid  careers  such  as  these  is  reflected  the  unflinching  courage, 
patriotic  purpose,  sturdy  honesty  and  farseeing  vision  that  have 
created  the  Kansas  City  spirit — the  spirit  that  has  created  our 
great  metropolis. 

Philip  S.  Brown,  Sr.,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm,  now  New 
Enterprise,  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  14,  1833. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  four  children,  all  boys.  Upon  leaving  the 
farm  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  business  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Shortly  before  coming  to  Kansas  City  he  was  admitted  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  by  the  District  Court  of  Scott  County,  Iowa,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1857-58.  His  honorable  career  in  the  law  continued  for 
forty  years,  when  in  1898  his  impaired  hearing  caused  his  retire¬ 
ment.  He  was  distinguished  in  law  for  his  painstaking  methods, 
practicality  in  all  things,  and  rugged  honesty.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  integrity  and  in  learning  in  the  law  that  he  soon  be¬ 
came  the  leading  lawyer  in  probate  practice;  and  was  also  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  safest  title  examiners  of  this  county.  Judge 
J.  E.  Guinotte,  our  Dean  of  Probate  Courts  in  this  State,  has  said 
that  in  the  early  70’s  Philip  S.  Brown,  Sr.,  had  practically  nine- 
tenths  of  the  probate  business  of  this  county  and  he  referred  to 
him  as  a  man  whose  papers  were  always  so  carefully  drawn  as  to 
require  little,  if  any,  revision  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  Home  Guards  under  Colonel 
R.  T.  Van  Horn  during  the  Civil  War  and  during  the  battle  ot 
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Westport  was  untiring  and  always  self-sacrificing  in  protecting 
Kansas  City. 

His  first  law  partner  was  Ermine  Case,  Jr.,  that  partnership 
being  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  under  the  name  of  Brown 
and  Case.  (It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mrs.  Ermine  Case  was  the 
daughter  of  Judge  H.  F.  Devol,  and  but  recently  passed  away.) 

In  1873,  Edwin  C.  Wright  was  admitted  to  the  new  firm  of 
Brown,  Case  and  Wright.  In  about  1878  Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Wright 
withdrew  and  the  firm  became  Brown  and  Daniels  (Leonard  Dan¬ 
iels).  In  1884  this  firm  was  dissolved  and  Benjamin  H.  Chapman 
and  William  H.  Brown,  a  son,  became  partners  under  the  name  of 
Brown,  Chapman  and  Brown.  In  about  1896  Mr.  Chapman  with¬ 
drew  from  the  firm. 

•  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  earliest  incorporators  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Law  Library  Association  and  was  for  many  years  its 
president  and  treasurer. 

He  was  a  consistent  member,  in  fact  a  pillar,  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Dr.  Bookstaver  Bell,  father  of  the  late  Harmon 
Bell. 

His  patriotic  spirit  and  live  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  led  friends  to  urge  him  into  politics  and  time  and  again 
honors  were  showered  upon  him  by  his  party.  Like  his  son  and 
namesake,  the  same  businesslike,  clear  headed  record  was  made  in 
public  life,  with  never  a  suggestion  of  stain  upon  his  honor.  His 
mind  was  a  storehouse  of  facts  pertaining  to  public  affairs. 

Once,  however,  in  1865,  Mr.  Brown  was  defeated  in  a  race  for 
state  senator.  It  is  recorded  that  his  defeat  was  due  to  hostile 
liquor  interests,  but,  quoting  his  words  from  the  family  sketch, 
prepared  in  his  own  hand  a  few  years  ago,  “In  my  defeat  I  had 
one  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  in  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Cass  County, 
then  a  temperance  town,  I  obtained  the  unanimous  vote ;  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  vote  having  been  cast  against  me.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  not  on  the  surface  as  demonstrative  as  some, 
but  this  was  because  he  always  avoided  publicity.  It  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  remember  each  and  every  employe  and  business  associate, 
as  well  as  his  family,  at  every  Christmas  time.  A  touching  inci¬ 
dent  came  to  my  attention  through  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann,  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  of  his  in  business,  in  this :  He  was  at  the  business  office 
of  Brown,  Mann  and  Barnum  the  day  before  he  died,  and  it  was 
then  learned  that  he  had  provided  presents  for  every  member  of 
that  firm  and  every  employe  in  the  office  as  Christmas  offerings 
because  of  his  great  friendship  for  them  all. 

Mr.  Brown  was  always  a  great  home  lover,  and  reflected  his 
early  life  on  the  farm  in  his  forming  of  beautiful  gardens  about 
his  home.  In  this  he  took  great  pride.  It  was  in  1867  that  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  ground  comprising  12  acres  and  bounded  by 
what  is  now  as  follows:  North  side  of  10th  Street  to  the  north 
side  of  12th  Street  and  from  Tracy  to  Lydia  Avenue.  The  builder 
of  the  home  on  this  site  was  William  B.  Everhard,  afterwards 
serving  two  terms  as  superintendent  of  buildings.  For  that  day 
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it  was  the  most  elegant  home  in  Kansas  City,  and  on  the  day  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  funeral  Mr.  0.  H.  Dean  commented  upon  it  as  the 
finest  lawyer’s  home  in  Kansas  City  in  1876,  when  he  first  knew 
it,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Brown  was  the  only  lawyer  who  had 
then  shown  thrift,  business  ability,  and  economy  sufficient  to  be 
able  to  afford  such  a  home. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  into  this  home  in  October,  1868.  He  was 
a  keen  and  active  man  in  those  days  as  well  as  in  later  life.  It 
was  his  habit  to  leave  his  law  office  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
and,  in  the  early  spring,  to  hitch  a  horse  to  the  plow  and  proceed 
to  plow  about  an  acre  and  a  half  for  the  garden ;  this  became  the 
pride  of  the  entire  community.  His  sons,  Harry,  afterward  a 
prominent  lawyer,  and  P.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  familiarly  known  to  his 
host  of  friends  as  “Sherry,”  and  likewise  one  of  the  leaders  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City’s  civic  affairs  and  public  life,  were  given  the  task  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  horse.  Among  their  boyhood  duties  was  that  of  turning 
over  the  cut  blue  grass  and  clover,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it, 
this  having  been  cut  by  an  employee  with  a  scythe  and  these  two 
boys  were  allotted  the  task  of  turning  it  over  to  dry. 

One  afternoon  Father  Brown  came  home  and  found  the  boys 
had  omitted  one  patch  or  hump  of  red  clover  and  blue  grass — this 
being  located  near  a  walnut  tree,  just  outside  the  garden,  and  now 
identified  by  “Sherry”  Brown  as  about  20  feet  from  Lydia  Avenue 
and  150  feet  north  of  12th  Street.  This  patch  was  wisely  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  boys  because  they  had  heard  the  rumblings  of  bum¬ 
blebees,  the  blue  grass  and  clover  being  a  veritable  paradise  for 
the  bees.  The  boys  were  sharply  reprimanded  by  their  father  for 
their  apparent  carelessness  in  the  work,  and  with  characteristic 
energy  the  father  proceeded  to  go  through  that  little  pile  of  clover 
himself  with  a  wide-toothed  rake,  unfortunately.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  bees  began  swarming  out,  thoroughly  enraged,  and  chased 
Father  Brown  the  fastest  race  of  his  life  in  his  effort  to  escape 
them.  They  stung  him  twice  and  this  occasion  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  in  which  he  nearly  lost  that  fine,  consistent  religion  of  his, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  uttered  profanity  aloud. 

Philip  S.  Brown,  Sr.,  was  a  gentleman  in  the  full  meaning  of 
that  term;  in  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  public  career,  he  was 
characterized  by  a  kindly,  dignified,  courteous  bearing,  but  with 
all  his  simplicity  of  manner  there  was  outstanding  always  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  great  reserve  force. 

Mr.  Brown  was  rich  in  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him, 
blessed  with  friendship  made  in  his  professional  and  private  ca¬ 
reer;  he  was  the  friend  of  right,  the  enemy  of  wrong. 

Nature  by  its  immutable  law  decrees  the  retirement  of  the  old 
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and  the  advancement  of  the  younger  generation  to  take  their  place 
of  honor  and  trust.  The  activities  of  business  and  professional 
life  must  continue  and  in  the  long,  honorable,  distinguished  career 
of  Philip  S.  Brown,  Sr.,  we  are  furnished  a  model  after  which  our 
lives  may  well  be  patterned.  His  career  records  success  worth 
while  in  this  life. 

The  bar  of  this  county,  the  entire  community  mourns  the  loss 
of  this  fine  citizen  and  lawyer  and  the  memory  of  all  that  his  use¬ 
ful,  constructive,  active  career  has  meant  to  us  and  to  Kansas  City 
will  never  die. 
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THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  PIONEER  LIFE. 

By 

WASHINGTON  H.  CHICK 

I  was  born  in  Saline  County,  Mo.,  in  the  year  1826,  on  a  farm 
in  the  river  bottoms1  which  my  father,  William  M.  Chick  had 
opened  up  four  years  previously.  A  flood  came  in  February  of 
that  year,  washing  away  our  house  and  almost  everything  we  had 
in  it.  We  saved  the  stock  by  driving  them  up  on  the  hills,  where  the 
family  also  found  protection,  with  such  of  the  household  goods  as 
could  be  removed  hurriedly.  I  remember  hearing  my  mother  tell 
of  a  little  incident  that  happened  at  that  time,  of  which  she  used 
to  laugh  a  great  deal.  An  old  negro  woman,  one  of  the  servants, 
became  very  excited  over  the  flood  and  tried  to  save  a  large  iron 
kettle  which  stood  in  the  yard  and  was  used  for  making  soap  and 
for  boiling  water  for  different  purposes.  The  kettle  commenced 
to  float  away  and  the  old  woman  tried  to  catch  it,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  She  exclaimed:  “Bless  the  Lord;  them  that  has  must  lose.” 

With  the  home  gone,  the  family  then  moved  to  Howard  County, 
Mo.,  where  father  opened  up  quite  a  large  farm,  and  we  remained 
there  for  ten  years.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  negroes  and  raised 
a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  that  being  the  principal  crop.  I  remember 
well  an  old  negro  man  who  was  manager  of  the  negroes,  and  of 
course,  trusted  by  my  father.  For  his  faithfulness  during  the 
week,  he  was  allowed  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  spend  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  always  chose  to  spend  it  going  to  town,  Old  Chari¬ 
ton,  which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chariton  River,  about  a  mile 
from  where  the  town  of  Glasgow  now  stands.  I  was  a  great  favorite 
of  this  old  negro,  and  when  ready  to  go  to  town  he  would  pick  me 
up,  place  me  on  his  shoulder  and  away  we  would  go.  He  always 
had  a  little  change  to  spend,  and  this  he  would  invest  in  ginger 
cake.  We  would  sit  on  a  log  out  of  town  a  little  ways  and  eat  this 
with  great  relish.  I  remember  one  day  when  we  made  the  trip  to 
town  there  were  a  great  many  men  and  a  horse  race  was  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Of  course  there  was  betting,  and  this  old  negro  put  up  all 
the  money  he  had  on  a  gray  horse,  and  I,  of  course,  followed  his 
example  and  put  up  all  the  money  I  had,  a  twelve  and  one-half  cent 
piece,  on  the  same  horse.  The  gray  horse  lost,  and  I  never  put  up 
any  more  money  on  a  horse  race  from  that  day  to  this.  Needless 
to  say,  we  went  home  that  day  without  any  ginger  cake. 

In  March,  1836,  my  father  and  mother,  with  a  family  of  seven 
children,  left  Howard  County  and  moved  to  Westport,  Mo.  There 
were  possibly  fifty  people  living  in  the  town  at  that  time.  My 
father  bought  a  store  from  Calvin  McCoy,2  which  was  located  on 


lNear  the  present  town  of  Gilliam,  where  the  C.  &  A.  railroad  crosses  the 
Missouri. 

2Colonel  John  Calvin  McCoy. 
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the  corner  where  the  Harris  Hotel  was  afterwards  built.  It  was 
a  general  store,  as  were  all  stores  in  those  days,  having  everything 
in  stock  that  people  then  needed.  The  store  building  was  a  double 
log  house  and  the  family  lived  up  stairs  and  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  were  down  stairs  back  of  the  store.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Jim  Hunter  had  a  saddlery  shop,  and  as  I  recall  it,  this  store  and 
my  father’s  were  the  only  business  houses  in  town.  Daniel  Yoakum 
had  a  little  two  story  log  house  about  where  Mill  Creek  Drive  now 
is,  and  his  family  lived  there  and  kept  a  hotel  or  inn. 

In  1837  there  was  quite  a  large  settlement  for  that  time,  and 
a  number  of  stores  were  opened.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Sutter3 
opened  another  general  store.  Most  of  the  trade  was  with  the 
Indians;  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  and  some  other  tribes  that 
lived  throughout  the  country. 

When  we  moved  to  Westport  there  was  no  schoolhouse,  but 
one  was  built  the  next  year.  School  was  opened  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  half  past  eleven  we  would  eat  our  lunch, 
and  after  eating  the  teacher  would  say,  “I  can  beat  you  down  to 
Brush  Creek,  boys,”  then  away  we  would  all  go  to  Brush  Creek, 
which  was  about  a  mile  south  and  we  would  all  go  in  swimming 
and  stay  until  about  two  o’clock,  then  back  to  school  we  would  go 
and  stay  until  four,  when  we  were  dismissed  to  go  home. 

There  were  no  churches  then,  but  services  were  held  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  schoolhouse.  Isaac  McCoy,  a  Baptist  preacher,  used  to 
preach  now  and  then.  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins,  a  missionary  for  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  used  to  preach  also.  The  Methodists  had  a  Mis¬ 
sion  about  seven  miles  from  Westport  and  used  to  come  down  once 
in  a  while  and  hold  services. 

My  father  lived  in  Westport  until  1843,  when  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  down  in  what  is  now  Kansas  City,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  Kansas  City  then  except  one  family,  that  of  William  B. 
Evans.  There  were  no  business  houses  at  all,  and  no  residences 
except  that  of  Wm.  B.  Evans,  which  was  located  near  what  is  now 
2nd  and  Main  Streets.  There  was  a  Dutchman  living  near  what  is 
now  5th  and  Vine  Streets,  but  that  was  then  away  out  in  the 
country.  My  father  owned  a  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  west 
bottoms  near  where  the  old  Union  Depot4  stood,  on  which  there 
was  a  little  house  where  we  lived.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  a  flood  came, 
and  the  water  stood  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep  all  over  the  west 
bottoms.  Upon  moving  to  Kansas  City,  father  had  built  a  store, 
and  I  always  slept  in  the  store,  my  father  going  down  home  at 
night.  One  morning  he  was  late  in  coming,  and  when  he  did  come 
I  learned  that  the  river  had  risen  and  that  he  had  to  move  mother 
and  the  children  up  on  the  bluff  out  of  reach  of  the  water  before 


3John  A.  Sutter,  later  discoverer  of  gold  in  California. 
4Union  Avepue  Station  dismantled  in  1914. 
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he  came.  He  said  he  had  to  go  back  down  to  get  everything  out 
of  the  house  for  he  didn’t  know  how  high  the  water  might  get. 
He  got  Calvin  McCoy  and  John  Pope  to  go  back  with  him  in  a 
skiff  and  when  they  reached  the  house  there  was  four  feet  of  water 
in  it,  and  as  the  building  stood  two  feet  above  the  ground  the  water 
was  six  feet  deep.  Everything  in  the  house  was  wet,  but  he  piled 
everything  up  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  best  he  could  and  came 
back  to  town  to  get  a  flat  boat  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  store. 
He  went  back  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  the  water  was  then  up 
to  the  eaves.  He  tore  the  roof  off  and  got  out  what  furniture, 
bedding  and  clothing  he  could.  By  then  it  was  dark  and  as  the 
water  was  swift  he  thought  best  not  to  try  to  get  out  that  night, 
but  remained  in  the  flat  boat  until  morning.  Where  the  boat'  was 
tied,  the  water  was  fully  twenty  feet  deep.  When  morning  came 
they  reached  the  landing  without  any  accident.  They  then  took 
the  skiff  and  went  over  into  the  east  bottoms  to  see  if  there  was 
anyone  there  who  needed  help.  They  saw  a  Frenchman  standing 
on  the  roof  of  his  house,  which  was  down  near  the  river  bank. 
They  called  to  him  and  tried  to  get  him  to  get  into  the  boat,  but 
he  would  not,  saying  he  would  stay  with  his  house.  When  they 
came  back  down  the  river  his  house  had  loosened  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  was  drifting  down  stream.  He  called  to  them  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  boat,  together  with  a  rooster 
which  he  held  in  his  arms. 

Before  the  flood  came,  father  was  building  a  house  in  Kansas 
City,  located  near  what  is  now  2nd  and  Walnut,  and  it  was  now 
necessary  to  complete  this  at  once  so  as  to  have  a  place  to  live. 
It  was  a  double  log  house  with  a  chimney  at  each  end;  two  rooms 
down  stairs,  with  three  rooms  up  stairs,  the  space  between  the 
two  rooms  having  been  weatherboarded,  making  another  room  up 
stairs.  Plastered  walls  were  then  unknown,  the  cracks  between 
the  logs  being  chinked  with  mud,  but  it  was  warm  and  comfortable 
in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  summer. 

In  1844  we  started  a  ferry  boat,  carrying  people  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  This  was  necessary,  as  people  would 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  no  way  to  get  over  to  the 
store.  They  would  call  to  us  and  we  would  go  over  after  them. 
This  boat  was  simply  a  flat  boat  with  two  men  to  pull  the  oars. 
After  a  year  or  so,  we  got  what  was  called  a  horse  ferry  boat  and 
ran  that  a  year  or  so.  It  was  while  we  were  using  this  boat  that 
a  traveling  circus  came  through  and  wanted  to  be  ferried  across. 
There  were  different  kinds  of  animals,  but  we  had  no  trouble  with 
any  excepting  the  elephant.  He  refused  to  come  on  board,  but 
after  much  coaxing  he  was  finally  induced  to  come  on.  The  deck 
creaked  dreadfully  and  he  was  finally  gotten  across,  but  not  with¬ 
out  great  damage  to  the  boat,  which  cost  me  $10.00  to  repair.  I 
tried  to  get  the  showman  to  pay  the  $10.00  but  he  would  not.  I 
then  sued  him  and  attached  some  of  his  belongings  so  he  could  not 
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leave.  The  trouble  was  brought  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Court  in  Westport  and  the  showman  was  made  to  pay  the  $10.00. 

Up  to  this  time  Kansas  City  had  had  very  little  business,  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  Indians  and  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  but  in  1845  fur 
traders  from  the  mountains  with  twenty-five  wagons  of  furs  came 
in  and  stored  the  furs  in  father’s  store  until  they  could  be  taken 
down  the  river  to  St.  Louis.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  first 
mountain  trade,  and  after  that  the  traders  came  frequently,  mak¬ 
ing  Kansas  City  their  shipping  point,  sending  the  furs  to  St.  Louis 
and  having  goods  returned  to  Kansas  City,  which  they  loaded  into 
their  wagons  and  took  with  them  to  be  exchanged  with  the  Indians 
for  more  furs.  There  was  no  money  then  except  Mexican  money, 
so  that  all  trade  was  carried  on  by  exchange  of  goods.  The  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Indians  came  from  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  bought  about  six¬ 
teen  sections  of  land  from  the  Delaware  Indians  and  settled  just 
across  the  river  from  Kansas  City,  in  what  is  now  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  and  called  their  town  Wyandotte. 

In  1844  steam  boats  were  not  frequent,  but  in  1845  they  be¬ 
came  more  common  and  in  1846  there  were  probably  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  boats  coming  up  as  far  as  Kansas  City  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  carrying  goods  for  points  along  the  river,  so  that 
business  increased  rapidly.  It  really  was  a  great  sight  then,  to 
see  as  many  as  five  or  six  boats  lying  at  the  wharf  loading  or  un¬ 
loading  at  one  time,  and  to  see  as  much  as  5,000  tons  of  freight  on 
the  levee,  some  of  it  to  be  loaded  on  boats  and  some  loaded  in 
wagons.  The  freight  on  the  levee  was  in  addition  to  that  in  the 
warehouses,  which  were  full,  so  that  quantities  were  piled  on  the 
river  bank  and  covered  with  tarpaulin.  I  remember  that  at  one 
time  we  had  a  quantity  of  goods  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Conley. 
Part  of  them  were  stored  in  the  warehouse  and  part  on  the  levee. 
He  came  along  one  day  and  saw  the  goods  down  on  the  levee  and 
said  to  me:  “Mr.  Chick,  I  am  afraid  you  will  let  my  goods  get 
wet  out  here,”  but  I  told  him  they  were  well  covered  with  tar¬ 
paulin  and  I  did  not  think  they  would.  Goods  were  sometimes 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  levee  for  as  long  as  two  weeks  at  a 
time.  No  one  thought  of  anything  being  stolen  at  that  time  as 
there  were  no  thieves. 

John  C.  Fremont,  who  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  hunt  a 
route  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  stopped  at  my  father’s 
house.  His  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
was  with  him  and  she  stayed  probably  as  long  as  three  months  in 
our  home.  The  Evans’  Hotel  was  the  only  hotel  in  the  town  at 
that  time  and  Mrs.  Fremont  preferred  to  stay  in  a  less  public 
place. 

Thomas  H.  Benton  was  also  a  visitor  in  Kansas  City  in  1846. 
uij^?8  run.n*n£  f°r  Congress  and  made  a  speech.  The  meeting  was 
held  down  m  the  bottoms  near  what  was  called  Market  Street.  He 
predicted  that  Kansas  City  would  one  day  be  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  west.  The  people  at  that  time  thought  that  in  the 
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course  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  the  town  might  reach  fifty 
thousand. 

William  Gilpin,  who  lived  at  Independence,  Mo.,  and  who  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  Colorado,  also  predicted  a  bright  future  for 
Kansas  City.  He  made  a  map  of  the  town  as  he  thought  it  would 
some  time  be,  showing  the  town  as  covering  the  whole  county. 

Alexander  Majors  and  Mr.  Waddell,  big  freighters,  also  fore¬ 
told  the  future  of  Kansas  City,  saying  that  it  would  some  time  be 
a  large  town  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  commenced 
freighting  in  1848  and  later  made  a  contract  with  the  Government 
to  do  all  the  freighting  across  the  plains. 

Hiram  Northrup  opened  a  general  store  in  1844,  and  in  1847 
my  brother,  Joseph  S.  Chick,  commenced  work  in  his  store  and 
worked  for  him  for  two  years.  Then  Northrup  took  him  into  part¬ 
nership  and  the  firm  became  Northrup  &  Chick.  In  1849  a  bank 
was  opened  in  the  room  over  the  store,  and  that  was  Kansas  City’s 
first  bank.  Money  was  received  for  deposit  from  anyone  who  wished 
to  leave  it.  The  bank  had  no  special  capital,  the  store  being  the 
guarantee.  This  store  and  bank  were  run  by  Northrup  &  Chick 
until  1868,  when  the  war  came  on  and  they  sold  the  store  to  L.  P. 
Brown  and  myself,  and  the  bank  to  John  Q.  Watkins,  who  had  been 
Cashier  for  them,  and  they  went  to  New  York  and  opened  a  bank 
on  Wall  Street. 

My  father  died  of  pneumonia  in  April,  1847. 

In  the  fall  of  1848  a  number  of  Belgian  immigrants  settled 
near  Kansas  City,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849  cholera  broke  out 
among  them  and  a  great  many  of  them  died.  It  spread  to  the 
town  and  many  people  there  died,  probably  as  many  as  three  hun¬ 
dred.  Fourteen  died  the  first  day.  Leonidas  Chick,  nine  years  old, 
my  youngest  brother,  was  among  the  first  to  die.  My  sister  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Calvin  McCoy’s  wife,  died  in  June.  A  great  many  people 
left  the  town  trying  to  escape  the  dreaded  disease,  some  of  them 
living  in  tents  on  the  prairie.  My  mother  went  out  on  Indian  Creek 
to  live,  an  old  acquaintance  letting  her  have  a  house  there.  One 
day  Dr.  I.  M.  Ridge  and  I  went  to  see  her,  and  on  the  way  home  he 
was  taken  sick  and  he  told  me  he  thought  he  had  the  cholera.  He 
lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  asked  me  to  get  him  some 
medicine  from  his  saddle  bags  which  he  always  carried  with  him.  I 
gave  him  the  saddle  bags,  and  he  took  a  big  dose  of  calomel  and 
then  took  a  big  swallow  of  quinine.  We  stayed  there  quite  a  while 
until  he  said  he  felt  better,  then  we  got  on  our  horses  and  came  on 
to  Kansas  City  and  he  went"  to  bed  and  lay  ill  for  four  months 
before  he  got  well. 

In  1849  the  gold  fever  struck  here  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  California  to  dig  gold.  Evan  G.  Hewitt  and  B.  F.  Tibbs, 
merchants  down  on  the  levee,  decided  to  go  with  me  so  we  bought 
us  a  pony  apiece  and  a  wagon  and  four  oxen.  We  joined  a  company 
of  Wyandotte  Indians  and  with  twenty-five  wagons  altogether  we 
started  out  across  the  plains  in  May,  1849.  We  got  along  nicely 
until  we  were  about  one  hundred  miles  out,  when  cholera  broke  out 
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among  some  of  the  emigrants  and’a  great  many  died.  The  dead 
were  given  no  burial  service,  but  were  simply  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  placed  in  the  ground  and  the  party  went  on.  There  were 
probably  at  that  time  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  people  on  the 
road  to  California,  but  thousands  of  them  died  and  the  cholera 
seemed  to  stay  among  them  until  after  the  mountains  were  crossed. 
One  day  we  saw  a  wagon  standing  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  road,  but  we  did  not  see  anyone  near  it.  We  went 
to  investigate  and  found  two  little  children,  a  little  girl  about  ten 
and  a  boy  of  twelve.  When  asked  where  their  mother  and  father 
were  they  said :  “In  the  wagon.”  They  had  died  of  cholera  about 
two  or  three  days  previous  to  our  finding  them  and  the  children 
had  stayed  and  taken  care  of  the  horses.  We  buried  the  man  and 
woman  and  took  the  children  into  our  train  until  we  could  catch 
the  train  to  which  they  belonged,  which  was  several  days  ahead 
of  us.  Two  of  our  men  rode  ahead  and  overtook  the  train  and  they 
said  they  would  not  wait  for  the  children,  but  were  told  they  had 
to  wait,  so  they  did  and  we  left  the  children  with  them.  We  never 
saw  them  again. 

One  morning  about  nine  o’clock  we  overtook  some  train  wagons 
standing  in  the  road  and  had  to  drive  around  them.  We  asked  a 
man  what  was  the  matter  and  he  said  that  cholera  had  broken  out 
among  them  that  morning  after  they  were  hitched  up  and  up  to 
that  time  five  had  died.  We  went  on  and  left  them,  so  do  not 
know  how  many  survived. 

We  went  on  through  to  California  and  reached  what  is  called 
the  Humboldt  River.  The  two  men  who  had  come  with  me  and 
myself  became  anxious  to  reach  the  mining  country,  so  we  quit  the 
train,  bought  a  couple  of  mules  on  which  to  carry  our  food  and 
clothing,  and  as  we  each  had  a  pony,  we  started  out  along  the 
Humboldt  River  and  got  down  to  what  is  called  the  “Sink”  of  the 
Humboldt  River,  where  the  river  runs  into  the  sand.  The  way 
there  led  across  a  sandy  desert  for  forty  miles  with  about  twenty 
miles  of  it  quicksand,  and  we  had  been  told  that  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  across  and  that  all  along  the  road  we  would  find  empty 
wagons  standing,  and  the  bones  of  horses  and  mules.  But  we 
started  across  one  evening  at  sundown  and  traveled  until  midnight, 
then  we  lay  down  to  rest.  The  next  morning  when  I  woke  the  sun 
was  shining  in  my  face,  so  I  woke  the  boys  and  we  started  on  and 
had  gone  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  when  we  struck  the 
quicksand  and  our  horses  commenced  to  go  down  to  their  fetlocks 
at  every  step.  On  each  side  of  the  road  wagons  were  lined  up  and 
all  along  the  way  were  dead  animals,  just  as  we  had  been  told. 
We  rode  along  slowly  and  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
found  a  man  sitting  in  a  wagon.  Our  water  was  all  gone  as  we 
had  had  only  a  canteen  apiece.  After  much  persuasion  we  finally 
got  the  man  to  give  us  a  swallow  apiece.  He  said  it  was  about 
twelve  miles  yet  before  we  would  find  any  water.  He  had  taken 
his  team  on  to  water  and  let  them  rest  and  had  now  come  back 
after  his  wagon.  We  traveled  on  a  few  hours,  when  one  of  our 
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mules  gave  out  and  lay  down  fn  the  sand.  We  took  the  pack  off 
his  back  and  put  it  on  one  of  the  ponies  and  then  we  had  to  take 
turn  about  walking.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  other  mule 
gave  out  and  also  lay  down,  so  we  had  to  put  that  pack  on  another 
of  the  ponies,  which  left  two  of  us  walking.  We  reached  the  Car- 
son  River  about  nine  o’clock  at  night.  It  was  a  cool,  pleasant 
stream  and  we  had  plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of  grass.  We  turned 
the  ponies  loose  and  after  eating  our  supper  we  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Along  in  the  night  we  were  wakened  by  the  braying  of  one  of  our 
mules  which  came  running  in  to  camp  and  waded  out  in  the  water 
and  lay  down  and  drank  all  he  wanted,  then  came  out  and  began 
grazing.  It  was  only  a  short  time  until  the  other  mule  came  run¬ 
ning  in,  braying,  and  also  plunged  into  the  water  and  lay  there 
until  he  had  drunk  enough  and  then  went  off  with  the  other  stock 
and  fed  around.  The  next  morning  we  packed  up  and  started 
across  the  mountains  and  came  to  a  town  called  Sacramento,  but 
it  was  only  a  town  in  name,  as  there  was  only  a  little  frame  shanty 
where  a  man  kept  a  store.  We  went  into  the  store  to  get  some 
fresh  vegetables,  as  we  had  been  living  on  bread  and  meat,  the 
meat  being  fresh  only  as  we  killed  it.  I  saw  an  onion  and  thought 
it  would  taste  pretty  good,  so  bought  it  and  paid  a  dollar  for  it. 
It  was  a  large  size  white  onion  and  made  us  a  pretty  good  meal  of 
onions.  While  I  was  sitting  there  eating  the  onion,  the  man  who 
owned  the  store  came  out  and  said:  “Why,  hello  there,  Buttons” 
(that  being  my  nickname  at  home),  “what  are  you  doing  out  here?” 
I  told  him  that  I  had  come  out  to  dig  gold.  I  talked  to  him  a  while 
and  he  said  he  wanted  a  man  to  go  to  Honolulu  for  him,  that  he 
had  a  vessel  going  down  there  and  had  it  loaded  and  wanted  a  man 
to  take  charge  of  it  and  dispose  of  the  goods  and  buy  a  supply  of 
vegetables  to  bring  back.  He  said  it  would  take  three  months  to 
make  the  trip  and  that  he  would  pay  all  my  expenses  and  give  me 
two  ounces  a  day,  which  was  about  $32.00  a  day,  and  this,  he  said, 
was  more  than  I  could  make  mining.  I  told  him  that  I  had  come 
to  mine  and  that  I  was  going  to  try  my  luck  anyway. 

We  bought  some  provisions  and  went  on  to  what  was  called 
Hangtown,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  American  River.  The  mines 
were  supposed  to  be  rich  there  and  we  stopped  to  see  if  we  couldn’t 
make  some  money.  We  went  to  work  but  didn’t  have  any  great 
luck,  sometimes  making  sixteen  ounces  a  day  apiece,  and  some¬ 
times  not  so  much.  After  mining  a  while  and  not  making  much, 
Eldridge  Hewitt  (one  of  the  men  who  came  with  me)  and  I  de¬ 
cided  we  would  go  into  the  butchering  business  in  Hangtown,  as 
there  was  no  butcher  there  and  it  was  a  town  of  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  people  and  the  people  would  be  glad  to  get  fresh  meat.  To 
start  we  bought  six  head  of  cattle  and  butchered.  These  we  sold 
out  in  a  few  days  and  we  then  bought  a  horse  and  rode  out  several 
miles  and  bought  twelve  or  fifteen  more  cattle.  Our  business  be¬ 
came  very  prosperous  and  we  were  soon  making  as  high  as  $300.00 
a  day.  One  evening  I  went  out  and  bought  thirty-five  head  of 
cattle  to  take  back  to  the  mines.  Getting  on  my  horse  the  next 
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morning  to  start,  I  became  very  sfck  and  had  to  get  off  and  lie 
down.  The  man  from  whom  I  bought  the  cattle  said  he  could  cure 
me  and  gave  me  a  big  drink  of  brandy  and  after  a  little  I  felt  better, 
so  about  nine  o’clock  I  turned  the  cattle  out  and  they  started  off  on 
the  run.  They  were  as  wild  as  deer  and  the  man  asked  me  if  I  had 
two  men  to  help  me,  but  it  only  took  me  from  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  go  the  seventy-five 
miles.  I  drove  the  cattle  into  the  corral  and  got  off  my  horse  but  I 
could  not  stand  up  and  fell  down  on  the  ground.  The  men  picked 
me  up  and  took  me  into  the  shanty  and  then  got  the  doctor  to  come 
to  see  me.  I  told  him  that  I  wasn’t  much  sick,  just  tired  and  that 
after  I  had  had  some  sleep  I  would  be  all  right  and  started  to  get  up 
but  could  not  stand.  They  then  put  me  to  bed  and  the  doctor  said 
he  would  have  to  salivate  me.  I  said :  “No,  you  won’t,”  but  he  said 
that  was  the  only  hope  for  me,  that  I  was  a  pretty  sick  man  and 
that  during  the  six  months  he  had  been  there  he  had  saved  very 
few  patients  without  salivating  them,  and  didn’t  think  he  could  save 
me  unless  he  salivated  me.  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  go  to 
work  and  salivate  me  then,  if  that  was  my  only  chance  to  live.  He 
went  to  work  on  me  and  it  was  ten  days  before  he  got  my  mouth 
sore,  but  when  he  did  get  it  sore  it  was  sore  all  over  and  I  lay  there 
that  way  for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  fever  left  me, 
and  to  some  extent  I  was  a  little  better.  Two  weeks  after  that  I  was 
well  enough  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  some  men  weighed  me  and  I 
weighed  ninety-five  pounds.  There  was  a  Dutch  woman  who  had 
a  pie  shop  down  town,  and  who  bought  her  meat  from  us  for  her 
mince  pies,  so  I  got  her  to  take  care  of  me  and  I  went  down  there 
and  stayed  a  couple  of  months  before  I  was  able  to  take  care  of 
myself. 


The  thirty-five  head  of  cattle  that  I  bought  and  put  in  the 
corral  the  night  I  was  taken  sick  broke  out  that  night  and  we  lost 
all  trace  of  them.  I  had  paid  $1,500.00  for  them,  so  that  money 
was  a  total  loss.  When  I  was  taken  sick  I  put  $3,000.00  under  my 
head,  and  when  I  was  well  enough  to  think  about  it  I  found  that 
a  purse  with  $1,500.00  in  it  was  gone.  When  I  became  well  I  asked 
the  doctor  how  much  I  owed  him  for  taking  care  of  me  and  he  said 
he  would  not  make  full  charges,  that  he  would  only  charge  me  one 
ha  f  of  what  he  usually  charged  and  that  $1,400.00  would  settle  his 
Igave  him  the  purse  and  told  him  that  was  all  the  money  I 
had.  He  took  the  purse,  weighed  it  and  gave  me  back  about  $400.00. 
t>  m&ny  years  I  saw  (name  omitted)  in  the  old  National 

bank  of  Kansas  City,  and  after  talking  to  me  a  while  he  said  that  he 
had  a  matter  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  in  private  about,  so  I  took  him 
back  in  the  directors’  room  and  he  said :  “I  have  something  on  my 
mind  1  want  to  say  to  you.  Did  you  ever  have  any  hard  feelings 
against  me .  I  said :  “Why  should  I  have  had  hard  feelings  against 
you  .  He  said :  I  treated  you  badly,  I  was  drinking  that  night  you 
took  sick  and  I  went  into  your  room  and  took  that  purse  out  from 
under  your  heacl.  Didn’t  you  ever  suspect  that  I  took  it?”  I  told 
lm  No,  that  I  didn  t  suspect  anybody ;  I  knew  the  money  was  gone 
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but  didn’t  know  who  took  it.”  .  He  said  he  wanted  to  pay  it  back 
to  me,  every  cent,  that  he  didn’t  have  the  money  then  but  was 
going  back  to  California  where  he  lived  and  would  then  send  me 
the  money,  but  that  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  from  him. 

After  I  recovered  from  my  illness  so  th^t  I  could  walk  and  get 
around  a  little  a  company  of  one  hundred  fifty  men  started  up  in 
the  mountains,  following  a  man  who  had  been  up  there  the  year 
before  and  who  said  we  could  make  $200.00  a  day  in  the  mines 
there,  so  I  started  with  them  about  the  first  of  June,  1850.  Our 
progress  up  the  mountains  was  slow  as  the  snow  became  so  deep. 
In  one  place  where  there  was  a  space  between  a  tree  and  the  snow 
the  men  measured  and  found  that  the  snow  was  fifty  feet  deep. 
We  crossed  the  mountains  to  where  our  leader  thought  the  mines 
were  and  camped  in  the  valley.  We  spent  a  week  trying  to  locate 
the  mines  but  could  not  find  them,  nor  any  trace  of  them.  We 
were  two  hundred  miles  away  from  the  settlement  in  California, 
to  which  we  now  started  back.  We  soon  ran  out  of  provisions. 
The  boys  killed  an  old  mule  and  some  of  them  ate  it  but  I  could  not 
eat  any.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  on  our  return  trip  we 
saw  signs  of  deer,  so  we  stopped  and  camped  to  see  if  we  couldn’t 
kill  a  deer  and  get  something  to  eat.  Some  of  the  boys  started  up 
the  creek  and  some  down  the  creek.  I  went  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  away  from  the  camp  and  saw  a  big  buck  standing  feeding 
off  some  bushes.  I  tried  to  shoot  but  my  gun  kept  slipping  away 
and  I  could  not  hold  it  steady.  I  had  been  walking ‘fast,  and  was 
also  weak  from  lack  of  food,  so  I  sat  down  to  rest  and  thought  per¬ 
haps  I  could  then  hold  my  gun  so  as  to  be  sure  to  hit  the  buck 
when  I  shot.  When  I  got  up  again  he  saw  me  and  gave  a  snort, 
so  I  knew  it  was  either  shoot  then  or  miss  my  chance  altogether. 
I  fired  away  and  broke  his  back,  letting  him  down  on  his  hind  legs. 
Some  of  the  boys  heard  the  shot  and  came  running  to  where  I  was. 
The  buck  was  down  but  was  ready  for  fight.  They  knocked  him 
in  the  head,  skinned  him  and  cut  him  up  right  there  and  ate  the 
meat  while  still  hot,  not  waiting  to  cook  it.  We  ate  about  half  of 
it,  then  took  the  other  half  back  to  camp  and  cooked  it.  After  that 
we  found  enough  to  eat  so  as  to  make  it  back  to  the  settlement. 

After  the  spell  of  sickness  I  had  I  was  never  able  to  work 
much,  so  of  course  could  make  very  little  money.  A  company  of 
men  started  mining  operations  on  the  American  River.  They  used 
a  diving  apparatus  to  go  down  into  the  river  to  get  the  gold.  One 
day  I  went  down  and  got  what  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars 
out  of  one  bucketfull,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  did  not  pay,  so  we 
did  not  make  much  out  of  it.  As  I  was  hardly  able  to  work  and 
wasn’t  making  any  money,  Henry  Donohoe,  my  cousin,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  we  would  come  back  home.  We  engaged  passage  on  a  steam¬ 
ship  which  was  said  to  be  the  first  steamship  that  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  the  United  States  to  England.  It  took  us  thirty  days 
to  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama.  We  left  San  Francisco  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  water  was  pretty  rough. 
There  were  about  seven  hundred  people  on  board  the  vessel  and 
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these  seven  hundred  passengers  came  down  to  the  dining  room  to 
eat,  all  being  hungry.  The  seats  were  placed  close  to  the  tables, 
so  that  when  you  went  in  you  could  not  get  out  until  all  the  people 
who  came  in  after  you  were  out,  and  fifty  people  could  sit  along 
each  side  of  the  table.  Everyone  had  hardly  gotten  seated  until 
some  of  them  commenced  to  get  sick.  The  man  right  across  the 
table  from  me  became  sick  first  and  soon  almost  everybody  was 
seasick,  and  I  never  saw  people  as  sick  in  my  life.  Everybody  tried 
to  see  who  could  get  out  first.  I  didn’t  get  sick  but  was  glad  to  get 
out  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  get  some  cool  fresh  air. 

We  made  one  stop  at  a  town  on  the  Mexican  coast  to  get  fuel 
and  water  and  we  stayed  there  a  couple  of  days.  There  were  large 
quantities  of  pineapples  and  bananas  and  oranges,  which  we  greatly 
enjoyed.  We  reached  Panama  during  the  rainy  season.  We  started 
across  the  Isthmus,  some  walking  and  some  riding  and  traveled 
only  a  few  miles  when  we  came  to  the  Chagres  River.  We  secured 
a  flatboat  and  went  down  the  river  to  a  town  called  Chagres  and 
when  we  reached  there  the  vessel  we  had  hoped  to  catch  had  just 
left.  Boats  came  into  the  town  from  both  ways  and  there  were  a 
great  many  people  there  all  the  time.  I  took  what  was  called 
Chagres  fever  while  there,  which  was  a  low  grade  of  fever.  I  was 
not  very  sick,  but  sick  enough  to  feel  bad.  I  kept  this  fever  all  the 
time  until  I  got  home,  and  then  several  months  afterward.  We 
stayed  at  Chagres  twenty  days  before  a  vessel  came  going  to  New 
Orleans.  At  New  Orleans  we  took  passage  on  a  vessel  going  to  St. 
Louis.  There  were  a  number  of  Germans  on  board  and  some  of 
them  took  the  cholera  soon  after  leaving  New  Orleans  and  many 
died.  It  took  us  two  weeks  to  make  the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis  and  I  reached  Kansas  City  about  the  first  of  August,  1851. 

At  this  time  my  brother,  Wm.  S.  Chick,  had  opened  a  store 
down  at  what  was  called  Seneca  Nation,  a  trading  post  with  the 
Indians  in  Southwest  Missouri.  I  went  down  there  and  went  into 
partnership  with  him.  He  had  some  cattle  out  in  a  Mrs.  Oliver’s 
pasture,  about  four  miles  from  the  store,  and  one  day  I  went  out 
with  him  to  get  them.  My  brother  introduced  me  to  Eugenia  Oli¬ 
ver  (my  future  wife),  and  soon  after  we  came  she  went  out  and 
saddled  her  horse  and  went  to  some  neighbor’s  to  spend  the  day. 
I  didn’t  know  then  why  she  left,  but  I  learned  afterward  that  my 
brother  William  had  been  telling  her  of  me  and  she  supposed,  of 
course,  that  I  had  heard  of  her,  as  I  had,  and  she  wanted  to  show 
me  she  didn’t  care  anything  about  getting  acquainted  with  me.  We 
stayed  at  Mrs.  Oliver’s  for  dinner  and  had  almost  everything  to  eat 
you  could  think  of  that  could  be  had  at  a  big  country  dinner  where 
there  was  a  good  cook.  I  told  Eugenia,  after  she  became  my  wife, 
that  that  dinner  was  what  caught  me,  for  a  daughter  wThose  mother 
was  such  a  good  cook  couldn’t  fail  to  be  a  good  cook  too. 

•  remained  with  my  brother  that  winter,  then  I  sold  my  interest 
m  the  store  to  him  and  opened  a  store  in  Boone  County.  I  did  not 
like  Boone  and  sold  out  to  Edward  Threlkeld  and  came  back  to  Kan- 
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sas  City  and  went  to  work  for  Northrup  and  Chick  in  their  store. 
They  sent  me  down  in  the  country  to  look  after  some  business  and 
expected  me  to  go  down  as  far  as  Fort  Smith.  I  went  as  far  as 
McDonald  County,  where  Eugenia  Oliver  lived,  and  after  talking 
matters  over  with  her  we  decided  to  be  married,  so  I  did  not  go  on 
to  Fort  Smith,  but  came  back  to  Kansas  City. 

Northrup  &  Chick  then  sent  me  over  into  Platte  County  to 
collect  some  money  from  a  man  who,  they  heard,  was  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  When  I  reached  his  home  he  had  left  a  day  or  two  before. 
I  started  out  after  him  and  as  he  had  only  one  arm  I  thought  I 
would  have  no  trouble  in  finding  him.  I  kept  after  him  until  I 
reached  Council  Bluffs,  Nebraska  Territory,  two  hundred  miles 
away  and  thought  surely  I  would  find  him  there.  I  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  about  six  or  eight  miles  below  Council  Bluffs,  where 
I  found  the  mud  very  deep.  I  stifled  my  horse,  so  had  to  get  off 
and  walk  and  lead  him,  he  hobbling  along  on  three  feet.  I  reached 
a  little  town  in  Iowa  and  was  pretty  sick  and  tired.  I  went  up  to 
a  little  shanty  over  which  there  was  a  hotel  sign,  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  A  woman  came  to  the  door  and  said,  “Why  hello,  But¬ 
tons,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?”  She  was  a  Mrs.  Scroggins 
who  used  to  live  in  Kansas  City  and  had  moved  up  there  and  was 
running  a  little  hotel.  I  told  her  what  I  was  doing  there  and  that 
I  was  sick  and  tired  and  wanted  a  place  to  lie  down.  She  told  me 
to  put  my  horse  up  in  the  stable,  as  the  men  would  not  be  in  until 
night.  I  took  my  horse  up  to  the  stable,  which  was  quite  a  little 
ways  from  the  house,  and  turned  him  in  and  shut  the  door  and  went 
back  to  the  house  and  went  to  bed.  After  lying  in  bed  awhile  I 
missed  my  ring  which  Eugenia  had  given  me  and  I  couldn’t  imagine 
where  I  had  lost  it.  I  thought  I  remembered  seeing  it  on  my  finger 
when  I  was  taking  my  horse  to  the  stable.  I  lay  there  two  weeks 
before  I  got  well.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  up  I  went  out  to  see  about 
my  horse  and  remembered  about  my  ring  and  thought  I  would  see 
if  I  could  find  it.  I  hunted  around  and  found  it  sticking  in  the  mud. 

When  I  got  well  enough  to  start  home  I  got  on  the  stage  and 
started  down  to  St.  Joseph.  We  were  driving  along  one  evening  in 
the  rain  and  mud  in  the  river  bottoms  in  Iowa.  There  were  about 
nine  men  inside  the  stage  and  two  or  three  on  top.  While  driving 
along  the  river  bank  the  stage  turned  over.  We  all  got  out,  straight¬ 
ened  the  stage  up,  and  of  course  got  muddy  and  wet,  but  we  started 
on  again.  Night  came  on,  and  to  say  that  it  was  dark  does  not  half 
express  the  intense  blackness  all  around  us.  The  horses  left  the 
road  and  proceeded  slowly,  then  finally  stopped.  The  driver  found 
that  the  horses  were  on  one  side  of  a  big  log  and  the  stage  on  the 
other,  so  he  unhitched  one  of  the  horses  and  rode  around  in  the 
dark  to  try  to  find  the  road,  but  he  came  back  and  said  we  would 
have  to  wait  until  morning.  It  poured  down  rain  and  we  sat  in  the 
stage  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  water  was  about 
two  feet  deep  all  over  the  bottoms.  The  driver  found  the  road, 
hitched  up,  and  we  again  started.  We  drove  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  three  hours  until  we  finally  came  to  a  flatboat,  on  which 
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we  crossed  the  river.  We  could  not  possibly  have  forded  the  river 
as  it  was  so  swift  that  crossing  on  the  flatboat  was  not  easy.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  the  ground  was  higher  and  there  was  no 
water  standing,  but  a  great  deal  of  mud.  We  started  towards 
Savannah,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  the  stage  stuck  in  a  mud  hole 
and  the  horses  walked  on  out,  leaving  the  stage  in  the  mud.  It  was 
five  miles  from  there  to  Savannah,  so  we  walked  on  to  town,  a  little 
village  about  twenty  miles  from  St.  Joe.  We  went  to  a  hotel  and 
asked  the  man  to  give  us  some  breakfast.  He  said  it  was  past 
breakfast  time,  but  after  telling  him  how  hungry  we  were  (and  he 
could  see  how  wet  and  muddy  we  were),  he  said  he  would  get  us 
something  to  eat.  We  had  a  pretty  good  meal,  for  which  he  charged 
us  a  dollar  apiece.  After  paying  for  my  breakfast  I  had  only  a 
dollar  left.  While  I  was  eating  a  young  man  1  knew  by  the  name 
of  Peter  Clark  came  in.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there.  I 
told  him  and  told  him  I  would  have  to  have  some  money  so  I  could 
get  home.  He  said  he  only  had  $20.00,  but  would  give  me  half  of 
it,  which  he  did  and  I  went  on  by  stage  to  St.  Joseph. 

At  St.  Joe  there  was  a  steamboat  going  to  Kansas  City.  I 
talked  to  the  captain  a  while  and  he  asked  me  how  I  happened  to 
be  so  muddy  and  I  told  him  where  I  had  been  and  what  a  time  I 
had  had  trying  to  get  home.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  get  somebody 
to  clean  my  clothes.  He  told  me  to  undress  and  go  to  bed  and  he 
would  tell  the  porter  to  get  my  clothes  and  clean  them.  I  went 
to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  When  I  woke  the  porter  was  knocking 
on  the  door.  I  answered  him  and  he  said:  “Get  up,  Mistah,  here 
we  are  at  Kansas  City,  I  got  your  clothes  out  here.”  I  dressed  and 
went  to  the  clerk's  office  and  said,  “What  do  I  owe  you  for  my  trip 
down  here?"  He  said,  “That’s  all  right,  go  on  home."  Then  I 
asked  him  where  the  porter  was.  He  said :  “He  is  paid,  go  on  home." 
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A  CHILD’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 

OLD  WESTPORT. 

By 

MRS.  BRIDGET  DIXON  TURGEON 

On  August  31,  1864,  my  father,  Hugh  Dixon,  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  now  known  as  4056  Penn  Street  from  Uncle  Tommie  Johnson1 
and  opened  up  a  grocery  store.  We  had  just  laid  in  a  large  stock 
of  groceries  when  the  news  came  to  town  that  Price  and  his  army 
were  headed  for  Westport.  Reports  were  that  he  would  rob  and 
burn  our  homes  and  murder  even  women  and  children.  I  was  at 
that  time  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  the  oldest  of  four 
little  girls.  I  knew  something  was  worrying  mother;  I  could  see 
it  in  her  face  when  she  would  clasp  her  hands  and  raise  her  eyes 
to  heaven  in  prayer. 

Some  of  our  kind  neighbors  helped  my  father  put  his  stock  of 
groceries  in  the  attic  of  our  home.  They  left  only  crackers,  cheese, 
oysters,  sardines,  dried  herring,  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 

That  evening,  Saturday,  mother  drew  the  shades  down  early 
and  forbade  us  to  look  out,  but  our  childish  curiosity  got  the  best 
of  us,  and  when  mother's  back  was  turned  we  pulled  aside  the  shade, 
and  what  did  we  see? — soldiers  on  horseback  from  curb  to  curb,  an 
equal  distance  apart,  and  just  as  far  as  we  could  see  them,  north 
and  south  on  Penn.  We  were  thoroughly  frightened,  afraid  to 
speak  above  a  whisper. 

That  night  every  man  that  could  went  out  in  the  brush  to  hide. 
Some  few  remained,  and  my  father  was  one  of  the  few.  Mother 
begged  him  to  go,  but  he  said,  “No,  if  my  family  must  die,  I  will 
die  with  them.”  We  owned  a  fine  team  of  horses  and  he  hired  a 
man  to  take  them  out  in  the  brush  so  they  would  not  be  stolen,  and 
mother  said  that  my  father  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  as  soundly 
as  though  there  were  no  danger.  Not  so  with  mother,  as  she  said 
she  did  not  close  her  eyes  all  night.  She  was  up  at  every  little 
noise,  and  there  was  considerable  noise,  as  the  soldiers  and  horses 
were  as  yet  in  the  streets.  Some  time  during  the  night  they  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  move  on,  and  mother  said  you  could  hear  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  for  miles  on  the  still  night  air. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  mother  dressed  us  in  our  Sunday 
clothes  and  let  us  go  out  in  the  yard  to  play.  We  were  not  long 
there  when  there  was  a  terrible  roar  that  shook  the  earth.  We  ran 
in  and  asked  mother  if  it  was  going  to  rain,  as  we  heard  awful 
thunder.  She  told  us  no,  that  those  soldiers  we  saw  in  front  last 
night  were  fighting  other  bad  soldiers  that  were  trying  to  get  into 
our  town  to  burn  our  homes  and  perhaps  kill  all  of  us. 

That  evening  I  saw  many  wagon-loads  of  wounded  soldiers 

lReverend  Thomas  Johnson,  Founder  of  Shawnee  Methodist  Mission. 
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brought  to  the  Harris  hotel,  and  every  woman  in  town  that  could 
went  to  help  the  poor  men.  I  can  see  my  mother  now,  with  wash 
pan,  bucket  and  a  bundle  of  sheets  for  bandages.  She  often  said 
she  would  never  forget  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes  as  she  entered 
that  building.  On  every  bed,  on  cots  in  the  halls,  and  on  pallets 
lay  strong,  fine  young  men,  their  life  blood  ebbing  away.  Many 
women  were  washing  and  binding  up  wounds.  Many  more,  with 
pad  and  pencil,  were  taking  the  address  of  parents,  wife  or  sweet¬ 
heart,  as  the  case  might  be,  telling  them  that  ere  they  received  this 
message  their  friends  would  have  passed  to  their  eternal  reward. 
Those  indeed  were  harrowing  times. 

Soon  the  soldiers,  or  those  that  were  left,  rode  into  Westport 
and  many  of  them  stopped  at  my  father’s  store,  hungry,  worn  and 
weary.  Some  who  were  able  to  pay  bought  something  to  eat; 
others  said,  “I  have  no  money  and  I  am  hungry.”  My  father  told 
them,  “Help  yourselves,  boys,  it’s  all  right.”  A  few  who  were  able 
to  pay  asked  my  mother  to  prepare  them  a  warm  dinner.  Mother 
gave  them  soap,  towels  and  comb,  and  we  children  watched  their 
every  move,  wide-eyed  in  wonder.  After  they  had  washed  and 
combed  they  sat  down  to  wait  for  dinner.  Some  of  them  took  us 
on  their  knees,  patted  our  heads  and  looked  into  our  little  faces, 
saying,  “I  have  a  little  girl  at  home  just  about  your  age.  I  won¬ 
der,  0  my  God !  I  wonder  how  they  are.”  And,  friends,  men  who 
were  brave  and  fierce  in  the  battle  line  broke  down  and  cried  when 
thinking  of  home  and  little  ones. 

In  speaking  of  these  things  in  after  years,  mother  would  clasp 
her  hands  and  say,  “Oh,  children,  I  pray  God  we  may  never  witness 
the  horrors  of  another  war.”  Her  prayer  was  heard,  as  about  a 
year  before  we  entered  the  World  War  my  dear,  good  mother  had 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 
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UNION  CEMETERY. 

By  N.  T.  GROVE. 

The  movement  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Howard  E.  Huselton  for 
the  preservation  of  old  Union  Cemetery  has  a  two-fold  significance 
It  not  only  means  that  Mr.  Huselton  has  stirred  this  city  to  a 
realization  of  its  duty  in  regard  to  the  graves  of  those  who  blazed 
the  way  for  western  civilization,  but  he  has  awakened  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  historic  matters  that  will  perpetuate  itself.  He  has, 
in  verity,  “Builded  better  than  he  knew.” 

The  passing  public  needs  to  be  taught  what  the  names  of  those 
quiet  sleepers  in  the  old  Cemetery  mean  in  the  history,  not  only  of 
this  city,  but  in  the  broad  reaches  of  the  West.  For  not  a  tithe  of 
their  history  is  to  be  read  on  their  head-stones. 

Four  of  the  men  who  planned  the  building  of  this  city,  as 
members  of  the  original  Town-site  Company,  are  there:  William 
Miles  Chick,  John  C.  McCoy,  Jacob  Ragan  and  William  Gillis.  And 
two  of  these,  William  M.  Chick  and  Jacob  Ragan  were  soldiers  of 
1812.  One  of  the  group,  John  C.  McCoy,  had  already  founded  in 
1888,  the  town  of  Westport. 

On  the  lot  of  D.  L.  Shouse,  himself  a  pioneer  of  distinction,  is 
a  modest  head-stone,  with  only  the  letters  of  R.  L.  M.  Yet,  here 
was,  indeed,  a  pioneer  mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Littrell  Metcalf,  born 
in  Winchester,  Virginia,  July  4,  1776.  She  was  the  grandmother 
of  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Hughes,  Sr.,  4383  Charlotte  street  and  the  great¬ 
grandmother  of  Mr.  Louis  W.  Shouse  and  Mrs.  J.  Crawford  James 
through  the  maternal  line. 

And  heading  the  honor-roll  of  pioneers  on  the  Porter  monu¬ 
ment  is  the  name  “Elizabeth,  Wife  of  Samuel  Porter,”  died  1845, 
aged  95  years.  Born  in  1750,  more  than  a  half  century  before  the 
area  now  called  “Missouri”  was  even  a  possession  of  the  United 
States !  Natives  of  Ireland,  she  and  her  husband  came  to  Virginia 
some  time  before  the  Revolution;  for  during  that  war  she  was 
captured  by  Indians  in  the  employ  of  the  British  and  was  held  cap¬ 
tive  for  one  winter  at  Niagara  Falls,  toward  which  objective  she 
was  made  to  walk  every  rod  of  the  weary  way.  One  of  the  great 
tragedies  which  our  pioneer  women  sometimes  had  to  suffer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Porter  came  to  this  city,  a  widow,  with  her  son, 
the  Reverend  James  Porter  (1786-1851) ,  in  1832.  This  son  preached 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  in  the  Town  of  Kanzas,  when  the 
“Woods  were  God's  first  temple,”  literally,  as  his  small  audience, 
led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Chick  sat  on  a  log  in  the  depths  of 
a  forest  near  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  as  now  known.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Jane  Porter  (1786-1873)  lies  by  his  side.  Near  is  their 
son,  Jesse  L.  Porter,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Porter.  Another 
grave  on  this  lot  is  that  of  W.  Ewing  Hall,  many  years  a  well-known 
attorney  of  this  city  who  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Jesse  L.  Porter.  The  fourth  generation  of  this  family  in  this  com¬ 
munity  is  represented  by  the  grave  of  James  B.  Porter,  Sr. 


Two  pioneer  physicians  of  Westport  are  buried  in  this  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Dr.  Henry  Foote  Hereford,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  H. 
Piatt,  and  Dr.  Joel  T.  Morris,  father  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Morris  and  Mi's. 
Edward  L.  Scarritt. 

The  first  wife  of  Kansas  City’s  first  mayor,  William  S.  Greg¬ 
ory  (Eliza  A.  Wade),  who  died  in  1851,  at  the  untimely  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  is  interred  here.  By  her  side  lie  two  small 
children.  Also  a  child  of  Clara  Gregory  Cannon,  whose  mother  was 
Mr.  Gregory’s  second  wife. 

The  lot  of  Colonel  John  C.  McCoy,  town-builder,  has  many 
graves.  His  first  wife,  Virginia  Chick,  who  died  “after  seven  hours’ 
illness”  of  cholera  in  1849,  and  their  son  Spencer,  C.  S.  A.,  eighteen 
years  old,  who  was  killed  in  1863  in  the  battle  of  Springfield.  There 
are  in  all  thirteen  graves  on  this  lot. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  this  plot  of  ground,  blocking 
as  it  does  the  straight  path  of  a  much  travelled  thoroughfare,  Grand 
Avenue,  and  certain  litigation  producing  as  it  did  the  possibility  of 
removing  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  has  not  encouraged,  of  later 
years,  monument  building  or  other  improvements.  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nehemiah  Holmes,  “Father 
of  Kansas  City’s  street  railway  system”  and  his  wife.  Nor  is  there 
any  stone  to  mark  the  resting  place  of  Milton  J.  Payne,  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Cemetery  Company,  and  five  times  elected  mayor 
of  this  city,  though  serving  in  that  capacity  through  six  terms.  In 

1855,  John  Johnson  was  elected  mayor  but  resigned  after  one  month 
in  office.  Mr.  Payne,  a  member  of  the  Council  from  its  first  organi¬ 
zation  in  1853,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  the  elections  of 

1856,  ’57,  ’58  and  ’59,  and  again  in  ’62,  Mr.  Payne  was  elected  to 
the  mayoralty,  thus  serving  in  this  office  longer  than  any  other  so 
elected.  The  topography  if  this  city  sustained  its  first  change  un¬ 
der  his  administration.  Hills  were  levelled,  ravines  filled,  Main 
street  was  opened  through,  all  work  monumental  for  the  day  and 
that  brought  to  Mayor  Payne  the  title  of  “Father  of  Public  Im¬ 
provement.” 

Each  lot  hoards  its  own  separate  historic  association.  George 
C.  Bingham,  Kansas  City’s  first  artist,  a  man  of  national  renown, 
and  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins,  who  came  here  in  1832  and  served  his 
generation  as  physician  and  missionary,  lie  on  the  same  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  McCoy  family.  Mrs.  George  C.  Bingham  who  was  first  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins  and  later  of  George  C.  Bingham,  is 
also  buried  here  in  an  unmarked  grave.  Dr.  Lykins  was  also  the 
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first  man  to  bring  out  a  publication  wholly  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
according  to  the  Smithsonian  reports.  This  was  the  “Shawanoe 
Sun,”  printed  at  the  Baptist  Shawnee  Mission  just  across  the  state 

line  in  1836. 


The  names  below  are  taken  from  the  head-stones  of 
those  who  were  born  in  the  18th  Century: 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter  ... 

Richard  Simpson  . 

Mrs.  Rebecca  L.  Metcalf 

Stephen  Maughs  . 

Reverend  James  Porter  . 

Mrs.  Jane  Porter  . 

Colonel  W.  M.  Chick . 

William  Gillis  . 

Jacob  Ragan  . 

Benjamin  Jaudon  . 

John  Harris  . 

Thos.  W.  Wilson  . 

Mrs.  Anne  E.  Chick . 

Dr.  Joshua  Norton . 

Mrs.  Jacob  Ragan  . 


1750 

1770 

1776 

1776 

1786 

1786 

1791 

1792 
1792 
1795 

1795 

1796 
1796 

1796 

1797 


A  distinguished  group  of  old  time  friends  in  life,  trail-breakers 
and  western  traders  lie  in  death,  neighbors  still.  The  John  Camp¬ 
bell  lot,  that  of  William  Gillis,  Michael  Dively  and  Alexander  Majors. 
But,  space  here  is  too  limited,  when  one  considers  the  achievements 
that  should  be  acknowledged  in  the  mention  of  individual  names. 
Some  adequate  way  should  be  selected  whereby  the  history  and 
romance  of  our  pioneers  may  be  accurately  recorded  for  the  future. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  more  inspiring  type  of  western  pioneer 
than  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Alexander  Majors.  Today  he 
would  be  called  “merchant  prince”  and  “transportation  expert.” 
Probably  his  operations  under  the  first  head  have  never  been  ex¬ 
celled  on  this  Missouri  border,  even  to  the  present  day,  or  the 
executive  ability  required  to  handle  JO^OOO1  oxen  in  a  transporta¬ 
tion  enterprise,  year  in  and  year  out,  over  unbridged  streams  and 
unexplored  mountains,  breaking  trails. 


lConard’s  Encyclopaedia  of  the  History  of  Missouri.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  165. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

Reminiscences  of  Daniel  Geary,  Assistant  City  Attorney  1857-8-9,  City  Reg¬ 
istrar  1860-1,  City  Clerk  1870-1-2. 

Written  for  the  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society  in  1912. 

Immediately  after  the  presidential  election  in  November,  1856, 
when  James  Buchanan  was  elected  president,  and  for  whom  I  cast 
my  first  ballot,  I  left  New  York  for  the  West,  on  the  first  through 
passenger  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  road.  After  reaching  Chicago, 
I  left  for  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Quincy  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
thence  took  passage  up  the  Missouri  River  and  arrived  at  Kansas 
City  four  days  later  at  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  took  lodging  in  the 
American  Hotel.  This  was  later  named  the  Gillis  House.  It  stood 
fronting  the  river  about  two  hundred  feet  west  of  the  foot  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Street. 

When  leaving  St.  Louis  my  destination  was  Junction  City,  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  was  represented  to  be  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Kaw  River.  But,  upon  my  arrival  in  Kansas  City,  I  soon  learned 
that  the  river  commerce  on  the  Kaw  River  was  a  delusion  and  an 
irridescent  dream;  hence,  I  remained  in  Kansas  City,  and  here 
I  am. 

The  American,  then  the  only  hotel  in  the  town,  was  a  plain 
brick  structure  two  stories  high,  with  a  kitchen  in  the  basement 
fronting  the  levee,  and  which  did  not  present  an  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  fastidious  cleanliness.  It  was  managed  by  Colonel  Chiles 
from  Kentucky.  The  building  looked  quite  different  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  I  have  seen  on  exhibition  these  later  years.  There  was  also 
an  alleged  hotel  called  the  Ohio  House,  which  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  Street  a  short  distance  south  of  the  levee,  but  its 
patronage  was  deservedly  limited,  and  its  life  as  a  hostelry  short. 

It  was  in  the  American  House  that  A.  H.  Reeder,  the  first 
territorial  governor  of  Kansas,  when  leaving  for  the  East,  was 
secreted  for  protection  from  the  pro-slavery  men,  and  from  which 
he  emerged  later  in  the  guise  of  a  laboring  man  with  a  cob  pipe  in 
his  mouth  and  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  conducted  afoot 
several  miles  down  the  Missouri  River  shore  by  Kersey  Coates  and 
others ;  and  by  pre-arrangement,  there  taken  aboard  a  down  stream 
packet.  However,  he  preserved  his  disguise  until  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  into  Illinois. 

(In  connection  with  the  territorial  affairs  of  Kansas,  it  might 
be  well  to  add  that  the  federal  judge,  S.  D.  LeCompton,  in  honor 
of  whom  the  first  capital  of  Kansas  was  named,  died  in  Kansas 
City  about  twenty  years  ago  and  his  son,  a  very  promising  young 
man  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  bluff  into  Delaware  Street,  just 
north  of  Second  Street,  many  years  previously.) 

After  finding  a  boarding  place  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and 
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Wyandotte  Streets,  it  behooved  me  to  seek  employment  at  once  to 
replenish  my  exchecquer,  which  had  become  sadly  depleted.  I  was 
fortunate  in  finding  a  job  with  a  butcher,  the  only  one  in  the  town. 
His  shop  was  situated  on  the  Public  Square  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  old  court  house  and  near  Main  Street.  My  duties  were  to 
go  out  into  the  country  and  purchase  stock  for  slaughter.  And 
while  the  compensation  for  the  service  would  not  be  termed  prince¬ 
ly,  it  looked  exceedingly  good  when  the  contract  was  made.  Pack¬ 
ing  industry  is  managed  somewhat  differently  now. 

Kansas  City,  at  that  time  with  a  population  of  about  five  or 
six  hundred,  would  elicit  but  few  encomiums  for  the  beauty  of  its 
landscape,  and  its  residences  presented  but  few  features  to  charm 
the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The  town  had  no  graded  streets  or  side 
walks,  and  nothing  was  visible  of  the  embryo  city  but  a  series  of 
hills,  ravines  and  bluffs,  dotted  here  and  there  by  small,  cheaply 
constructed  houses. 

Pedestrians  and  vehicles  going  about  town  selected  their  routes 
of  travel  as  best  they  could,  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
along  trails  and  paths.  Streets  could  only  be  located  by  a  surveyor 
with  his  compass  and  measuring  chain. 

Colonel  N.  C.  Claiborne,  of  Virginia,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
those  days,  succeeded  Chiles  in  the  management  of  the  American 
Hotel.  And,  if  it  could  have  been  run  automatically,  with  all  cul¬ 
inary  and  financial  considerations  eliminated,  it  would  have  been 
a  howling  success  under  his  management.  Claiborne  was  a  lawyer 
of  marked  ability  and  a  magnetic  and  eloquent  orator  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  presence  and  attractive  manners.  He  was  endowed  with  a  rich 
voice  and  expressed  his  thoughts  fluently  and  with  well  chosen 
words. 

During  the  Lincoln-Douglass-Breckenridge  campaign  in  1860, 
Claiborne  and  the  late  Colonel  John  T.  Crisp,  then  a  comely  young 
man,  held  a  joint  debate  in  the  old  court  house  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  assembled  to  hear  the  discussion.  Claiborne,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Douglass,  made  a  strong  Union  speech,  while  Crisp  appeared 
in  support  of  Breckenridge  (Lincoln  had  no  advocate),  and  while 
my  sympathies  were  all  in  favor  of  Claiborne  in  the  discussion  and 
he  eclipsed  Crisp  in  rhetoric  and  flights  of  oratory,  it  seemed  to  me 
Crisp  made  the  more  logical  and  convincing  argument. 

In  1861  Claiborne  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
became  a  secessionist  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  While  seces¬ 
sion  resolutions  were  being  passed  in  the  General  Assembly,  Gen¬ 
eral  Lyons  started  by  rail  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City  to  take 
possession  of  the  Capitol.  Claiborne  and  other  members  of  the 
assembly  hurried  to  the  Gasconade  River  and  destroyed  the  railroad 
bridge,  hoping  thereby  to  defeat  Lyons’  purpose.  I  may  add  that 
during  the  Civil  War  the  interests  of  Missouri  were  well  guarded, 
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having  official  representatives  in  both  the  federal  and  confederate 
congresses,  a  distinction,  I  believe,  that  no  other  state  could  claim. 
Soon  after  the  war  some  of  our  confederate  representatives  were 
transferred  to  the  federal  congress.  Claiborne  died  in  St.  Louis 
about  fifteen  years  ago  (1897),  and  the  pictures  of  him  in  the 
papers  at  that  time  depicted  him  as  a  stoop-shouldered  and  bald- 
headed  old  man,  a  sad  change  from  his  appearance  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  when  everyone  was  his  friend  and  he  had  kindly 
words  for  all. 

When  I  arrived  in  this  city  there  was  but  one  practical  outlet 
from  the  business  district  on  the  levee  for  loaded  teams.  This  ran 
south  from  the  river  along  Grand  Avenue,  then  called  Market 
Street  to  the  intersection  of  Sixth  and  Delaware  Streets.  Dela¬ 
ware  was  then  a  considerable  ravine  which  extended  in  a  direct 
line  to  12th  and  Walnut.  This  was  the  route  followed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  traders  when  leaving  the  town,  continuing  from  12th  and  Walnut 
Streets  to  what  was  then  known  as  Shawnee  Road,  that  was  about 
where  the  Southwest  Boulevard  is  now. 

In  1858  and  ’59,  there  were  about  seventy-five  Irish  families 
living  on  the  low  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware,  between 
Sixth  and  Ninth  Streets,  which  settlement  was  called  “Corktown.” 
The  heads  of  these  families  were  engaged  in  grading  streets  and 
other  public  work.  Here,  I  might  ask,  what  has  become  of  the 
many  light-hearted  and  picturesque  sons  of  Erin,  formerly  so  num¬ 
erous,  whose  heads  were  often  wrong  but  whose  hearts  were  always 
right?  Have  the  Greeks,  the  Croatians  or  the  Italians  exterminat¬ 
ed  them?  Certainly  they  are  seldom  seen  on  the  streets  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

The  post  office  at  this  time  was  located  in  Franklin  Conant’s 
store  at  the  foot  of  Delaware  Street.  It  occupied  a  room  about 
twenty  feet  by  thirty.  Merchants  in  those  days  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  St.  Louis  twice  a  year  to  purchase  supplies.  These  were 
shipped  by  river  which  was  then  navigated,  notwithstanding  the 
government  never  expended  one  cent  for  its  improvement.  Of 
course,  many  boats  were  sunk  by  snags,  but  others  took  their  places 
and  the  business  was  exceedingly  profitable. 

J.  and  P.  Shannon  owned  the  largest  dry-goods  store  in  the 
town.  It  was  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Main 
Streets,  where  the  business  continued  until  after  the  war. 

In  1858  and  ’59  the  town  began  to  assume  metropolitan  airs. 
Main,  Delaware  and  Wyandotte  Streets  were  graded  through  the 
high  bluffs  from  the  levee  to  Third  Street.  The  owners  of  the 
abutting  lands  believed  the  completion  of  such  a  work  would  assure 
their  fortunes.  But  I  regret  to  say  these  expectations  were  not 
realized,  as  one  can  see  by  examining  those  streets  where  the  work 
was  done. 
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In  1859  there  was  printed  in  a  local  paper  the  names  of  the 
ten  rich  men  of  the  town,  each  supposed  to  be  worth  $10,000, 
principally  real  estate.  But  their  subsequent  experience  furnishes 
indubitable  evidence  that  unproductive  land  may  be  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset,  as  none  of  the  ten  died  in  affluence  except  Dr. 
Nathan  Scarritt  and  Thomas  H.  Swope.  The  latter,  however,  by 
reason  of  his  mental  temperament  derived  but  little  pleasure  from 
his  wealth,  but  worked  assiduously  to  increase  his  possessions,  and 
with  marked  success.  He  lived  alone  in  a  busy  world,  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  little  regarding  and  little  regarded,  but  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  gave  him  ample  fame  and  notoriety  after  his  death.  His 
many  philanthropies  to  the  poor  and  valuable  gifts  to  this  munici¬ 
pality  will  perpetuate  his  name  in  this  city,  aided,  perhaps  by  the 
alleged  cruel  manner  of  his  death  and  the  famous  criminal  trial1 
which  followed. 

Dr.  Johnston  Lykins,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  early 
years,  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  north  of  Second.  From 
thence  he  moved  to  Seventh  and  May  Streets  and  in  1859  built  the 
finest  residence  in  the  town  at  Twelfth  and  Broadway.  In  later 
years  this  was  moved  westward  and  (1912)  stands  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Washington,  now  occupied  as  the 
Mondamin  Hotel,  with  a  third  story  added  to  the  original  build¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Lykins,  a  talented  and  accomplished  woman  for  those 
days  and  a  writer  of  short  stories,  was  banished  during  the  war 
by  the  military  authorities  for  disloyalty  to  the  government. 

I  remember  the  incident  well,  as  when  the  ferry  boat  upon 
which  she  took  passage  to  the  distant  shores  of  Clay  County  where 
she  was  to  abide,  was  leaving  the  wharf,  she  was  calling  to  the 
doctor  where  he  would  find  his  underwear,  and  “To  be  sure  they 
were  quite  dry”  before  he  put  them  on,  etc.  She  bore  her  exile 
philosophically.  And,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war,  be¬ 
gan  collecting  funds  to  build  a?  home  for  Confederate  orphans,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  tract  at  Thirty-second  and  Locust  (as  known  in  1912), 
where  the  home  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  is  now  located. 
Here  she  erected  a  substantial  building  for  the  orphans. 

The  State,  by  legislative  action,  granted  the  home  a  consider¬ 
able  appropriation  annually,  but  after  one  payment  withdrew  its 
former  appropriation,  and  the  burden  of  the  home  being  too  heavy 
for  private  parties  to  carry,  the  entire  property  was  sold  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  creditors  and,  after  a  time,  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Catholic  sisters.  This  failure  was  a  severe  disappointment 
to  Mrs.  Lykins,  the  original  promoter. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lester,  a  prominent  physician,  in  early  years 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets  in  a  one-story  cottage.  When  Main  Street  was  graded  down 


lThe  trial  of  Dr.  B.  C.  Hyde  accused  of  poisoning  Colonel  Swope. 
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about  ten  feet,  he  underbuilt  a  second  story ;  and  later,  when  the 
street  was  again  graded  down  about  twelve  feet,  he  inserted  a  third 
story  under  the  second,  which  was  regarded  as  quite  a  unique 
building  operation. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Wood,  another  physician  of  early  days,  lived  on 
Locust  Street,  then  called  High  because  of  was  located  on  a  high 
ridge.  His  home  was  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets.  He  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  professional  and  social  qualities. 

Captain  J.  A.  Boarman  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
if  the  town  was  to  grow  at  all,  such  growth  must  be  southward. 
Acting  on  this  theory  he  built  the  first  business  house  on  the  hill. 
Its  site  was  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Third  Street  about  seventy- 
five  feet  east  of  Main.  Soon  after  Michael  Dively  put  up  a  two- 
story  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Main,  that  was 
then  considered  quite  an  imposing  structure. 

Most  of  the  prominent  citizens  in  those  days  lived  on  the  bluff 
north  of  Third  Street  from  whence  a  magnificent  view  of  the  river 
and  Clay  County  could  be  had. 

Speaking  of  bluffs  reminds  me  that  in  1871  the  City  Council 
was  anxious  to  devise  some  scheme  to  utilize  these  bluff  lands,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  Octave  Chanute,  then  city  engineer,  with 
the  request  that  he  make  a  written  report  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  Mr.  Chanute  advised  that 
the  hill  from  Grand  Avenue  to  Broadway  be  graded  to  a  level 
of  Third  Street,  and  thus  convert  that  space  into  a  high  class 
residential  district.  The  scheme  looked  attractive  and  seemed 
feasible  but  proved  to  be  fallacious. 

The  recent  completion  of  the  U.  S.  Census  (1910)  showing  a 
population  of  250,000  people  in  Kansas  City  recalls  to  my  mind  the 
census  of  1870.  At  that  time  Main  .Street  divided  the  population 
into  two  equal  parts  (approximately).  Two  enumerators  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  one  for  the  east  side,  the  other  to  count  the  west  side 
population.  The  City  Council  was  anxious  to  make  a  good  showing 
(I  was  then  city  clerk)  and,  as  incentive  to  activity,  paid  each 
enumerator  $500.00.  The  west  side  enumerator  was  afflicted  with 
a  conscience  and  balked  at  fabricating  names,  reporting  less  than 
9,000  names  in  his  territory,  with  one  block  omitted,  which  would 
have  given  a  total  population  of  18,000. 

These  returns,  while  unquestionably  correct,  were  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Council.  In  this  emergency,  the  east  side  enumerator 
came  to  the  front  and  offered  to  count  the  other  block  and  make 
a  satisfactory  census  for  an  additional  $500.00.  His  proposition 
was  accepted  and  the  money  paid  him  a  day  or  two  later.  His  com¬ 
plete  return  showed  a  population  of  23,000  for  the  east  side,  making 
a  total  population  of  32,000  persons  for  the  city,  and  so  it  went  on 
the  government  records. 
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tt  1  W1 1  add  (by  way  of  Parenthesis),  that  in  1860,  the 

United  States  census  gave  St.  Louis  a  population  of  160,000  and 
Chicago  about  80,000.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  same  year, 
Horace  Greeley  delivered  an  elaborate  address  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair,  in  which  he  prophesied  that  in  fifty  years  from  that  day,  St. 
Louis  would  be  the  largest  city  on  the  American  continent,  and 
conditions  then  existing  seemed  to  warrant  the  statement.  But 
Mr.  Greeley  could  not  foresee  the  changes  to  be  brought  about  by 
railroad  transportation  and  consequent  displacement  of  river  com¬ 
merce,  together  with  the  great  agricultural  development  in  the  far 
West  fifty  years  in  advance.  Time  has  not  verified  his  prophecy. 

In  1859  the  great  freighting  firm  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell, 
which  had  a  contract  to  transport  the  United  States  Army  and  its 
supplies  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Salt  Lake  to  suppress  the 
Mormon  rebellion,  became  insolvent  and  defaulted  on  its  contract; 
whereupon  Mr.  Majors  started  in  the  same  line  of  business  on  his 
own  account,  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City  subscribing  $60,000  in 
real  estate,  as  there  was  not  then  that  much  real  money  in  the 
town,  to  have  him  establish  headquarters  in  Kansas  City.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Mr.  Majors2  built  a  large  stone  warehouse  in  the  West  Bot¬ 
toms  near  Santa  Fe  Street,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  south  of 
the  river  bank.  The  venture  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  and  many 
years  later  a  large  pile  of  rock,  the  remains  of  the  warehouse,  could 
be  seen  on  a  sand  bar  far  north  of  the  stream. 

The  old  court  house  which  stood  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
public  square,  was  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  It  had  a  calaboose  in  the  basement  which  was  used 
as  a  military  prison  during  the  Civil  War,  and  from  which  some 
unfortunate  prisoners  were  clandestinely  removed  to  meet  a  cruel 
and  undeserved  fate. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  by-product  of  the  Independence 
court,  used  a  hall  in  the  second  story.  Lott  Coffman  was  the 
judge.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  during  the  trial  of  a  case,  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney,  H.  B.  Bouton,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  those 
days,  taking  umbrage  at  the  ruling  of  the  court,  arose  to  his  feet 
and  denounced  the  judge  as  a  “damned  muggins;”  whereupon  the 
judge,  with  mighty  force,  hurled  a  cloth  bound  volume  of  the  Bible 
at  the  offender  of  his  dignity,  but  missed  his  mark  by  a  narrow 
margin.  This  episode  aroused  both  mirth  and  indignation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  point  of  view.  As  a  rule,  however,  court  proceedings  of 
early  years  were  conducted  with  proper  dignity  and  decorum. 

John  W.  Summers  was  City  Recorder,  alias  Police  Judge  and 
ex  officio  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  a  person  of  large  physique 
and  ponderous  dignity,  coupled  with  limited  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  returned  to  his  office  after  a 


2Alexander  Majors  (1814-1900)  is  buried  in  Union  Cemetery. 
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serious  illness,  he  was  asked  how  he  was  feeling.  He  replied  he 
was  feeling  much  stronger  but  was  still  powerful  weak.  At  another 
time,  when  discussing  the  war  issues,  then  the  paramount  issue, 
with  W.  S.  Gregory  in  my  office,  he  remarked:  “I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Gregory,  Jackson  County  ought  to  raise  a  good,  strong  corpse  for 
the  Southern  cause.’' 

In  1857  there  was  but  one  newspaper,  a  weekly,  published  in 
the  town,  “The  Kansas  City  Enterprise,”  which  later  assumed  the 
ambitious  title  of  “The  Western  Journal  of  Commerce,”  the  place 
of  publication  being  on  the  levee  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street.  In 
1860  or  1861,  Joseph  Hodgeson  commenced  the  publication  of  “The 
Kansas  City  Enquirer”  at  Third  and  Main  Streets,  which  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  secession.  Hodgeson  later  entered  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  and  when  the  war  ended  published  a  paper  in  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.  He  died  a  few  years  since  in  New  York.  He  was 
credited  with  having  been  the  author  of  the  term  “carpet  bagger.” 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  a  vigorous  writer. 

C.  C.  Spalding*  was  also  a  prolific  writer  for  the  press  of  those 
days.  Col.  R.  T.  Van  Horn  was  the  Nestor  of  the  Kansas  City  press 
when  the  town  was  in  the  making,  and  still  lingers  with  us,  a  much 
esteemed  and  honored  citizen;  but  what  he  did  for  the  town  in 
those  early  years  is  but  little  known  or  appreciated  by  the  present 
generation. 

There  was  also  a  paper  published  in  Westport  called  “The 
Westport  Border  Star,”  edited  by  Henry  Clay  Pate  and  others, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  establishing  slavery  in  Kansas. 
It  had  several  editors  during  its  brief  and  stormy  career. 

When  the  Civil  War  began  in  1861,  there  were  two  banks  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  town ;  the  Union  Bank,  located  on  Main  Street 
near  the  levee,  and  the  Mechanics  Bank,  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  Delaware  and  Commercial  Avenue.  The  latter  street  extending 
from  Walnut  Street  to  Delaware  and  about  one  hundred  feet  south 
of  the  levee  is  now  used  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  as  right 
of  way. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  several  banks  had  been  looted  by 
armed  marauders  and,  fearing  a  similar  fate  awaited  the  banks  of 
Kansas  City,  the  military  commander,  Col.  Van  Horn  seized  all  the 
money  and  other  assets  of  the  banks  and  transported  them  to  Ft. 
Leavenworth  for  safe  keeping,  and  later  had  them  re-shipped  to 
St.  Louis  to  the  parent  banks,  of  which  the  Kansas  City  banks  were 
merely  branches. 

The  building  once  occupied  by  the  Mechanics  Bank  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  military  prison,  and  after  the  Price  Raid  in  1864,  was 


3Author  of  The  Annals  of  Kansas  City,  Etc.”  (1858).  Mr.  Spalding  was  a 
civil  engineer;  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  He  left  this  city 
in  1861  to  enter  the  Union  Army  and  later  took  his  residence  in  Boston. 
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filled  with  Confederate  prisoners  captured  at  the  Battle  of  West- 
port  and  other  battles  during-  Price’s  retreat  southward. 

There  were  no  National  banks  in  those  days,  and  when  the 
National  Bank  Act  took  effect,  all  other  banks  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

Perhaps  a  brief  account  of  the  early  struggles  of  our  people 
to  secure  railway  transportation  for  the  town  may  not  be  devoid 
of  interest.  In  1858  or  ’59  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  issue  of  State  bonds  to  construct  the  Missouri 
Pacific  road  from  Jefferson  City  to  Kansas  City,  which  brought 
great  joy  to  the  hearts  of  our  people.  R.  M.  Stewart,  an  active, 
enterprising  railroad  man,  a  resident  of  St.  Joseph,  and  director  of 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company,  was  Governor  of  the 
State.  Immediately  after  the  authorization  of  the  bond  issue,  St. 
Louis  capitalists  who  owned  the  road,  shipped  a  locomotive  by  river 
to  Kansas  City,  preparatory  to  beginning  construction  work  at 
both  ends  of  the  line.  A  grand  celebration  of  the  event  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  place  in  the  East  Bottoms,  near  the  present  location 
of  the  Heim’s  Brewery,  where  speeches  were  delivered  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  jollification  had,  as  the  people  felt  assured  of  the  city’s  future 
prosperity.  But  alas  for  all  these  bright  hopes  and  expectations. 
The  Governor  held  the  bill  until  the  Legislature  adjourned  and  then 
vetoed  it,  the  malign  influence  being  attributed,  and  I  believe  cor¬ 
rectly,  to  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Co.  This  act  of  per¬ 
fidy  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  was  the  cause  of  much  indignation 
and  profanity  in  Kansas  City,  and  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
road  until  September,  1865. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the 
history  of  a  railroad  which  was  paid  for  but  never  built,  and  which 
presented  an  example  of  high  finance  but  which  ended  in  tragedy. 
Perhaps  some  of  those  present  may  possibly  remember  this  affair. 
About  1870  a  company  was  organized  to  build  what  was  known  as 
the  Kansas  City  and  Memphis  Railroad,  and  Jackson  County  voted 
$300,000  of  bonds  to  aid  the  enterprise,  with  a  proviso  that  the 
bonds  should  not  be  delivered  until  the  road  bed  was  completed  and 
ready  for  the  rails.  Cass  and  other  counties  to  the  southward  were 
also  generous  in  voting  bonds  on  the  same  conditions.  Work  was 
started  promptly,  but  soon  thereafter  the  promoters  asked  that 
the  bonds  be  turned  over  to  them  at  once,  and  by  astute  diplomacy 
aided  perhaps  by  other  more  potent  influences,  accomplished  their 
purpose.  After  the  promoters  got  possession  of  the  bonds,  work 
on  the  road  soon  ceased.  Later  Jackson  County  repudiated  the 
bonds  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  contract.  The  matter  was 
contested  in  the  courts  several  years,  but  finally  judgment  was  ren¬ 
dered  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  bonds.  The  alleged  “innocent 
holder”  argument  saved  them,  and  the  county  paid  the  bonds,  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  and  all  it  got  in  return  for  the  $300,000  was  an 
unfinished,  dilapidated  tunnel  through  the  bluffs  north  of  West- 
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port  a  short  distance  west  of  Penn  Valley  Park,  where  anyone 
interested  in  railroad  exploitation  may  now  view  it  free  of  cost. 
Cass  County  showed  a  more  resentful  spirit,  and  took  some  of  the 
county  officers  responsible  for  the  fraud,  including-  the  County 
Counsellor  who  advised  the  County  Court,  off  a  train  at  Guntown, 
in  Cass  County,  and  shot  them  down  on  the  prairie.  Another  judge 
of  the  County  Court,  equally  responsible,  committed  suicide  a  few 
days  later  in  a  hotel  at  Fourth  and  Main  Streets.  I  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  these  occurrences  to  observe  many  of  the  inside 
workings,  but  decline  to  go  into  details. 

St.  Clair  County  is  still  contesting  the  matter,  and  during  the 
intervening  forty  years  the  County  Court  of  that  County  has  spent 
most  of  the  time  in  jail  for  refusing  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  the  bonds, 
and  when  not  in  jail  were  in  hiding  to  escape  the  process  server, 
and  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Here  I  am  compelled  to  recite  a  little  personal  history,  not  from 
a  desire  to  emphasize  my  individuality,  but  for  the  reason  that  it 
sets  forth  accurately  the  conditions  then  obtaining  throughout  the 
State.  From  early  in  1861  to  April,  1865,  war  prevailed  and  the 
civil  law  was  a  dead  letter.  No  taxes  could  be  collected  and  no 
revenue  to  maintain  the  State  government  could  be  secured  from 
any  source.  Under  these  conditions  a  state  convention  was  called 
which  met  in  Jefferson  City,  and  deposed  Claiborne  F.  Jackson, 
then  Governor,  and  elected  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  in  his  stead.  It 
also  passed  an  ordinance  which  had  a  double  purpose  in  view;  name¬ 
ly,  to  organize  the  militia  forces  of  the  State  and  to  provide  a 
modicum  of  revenue.  Under  this  act  Governor  Gamble  appointed 
me  Commissary  of  Exemptions.  I  was  a  captain  in  the  militia  with 
instructions  to  enroll  all  the  citizens  of  Jackson  County  subject  to 
military  duty,  and  to  those  who  by  reason  of  physical  disability 
were  unable  to  render  military  service  I  should  issue  a  certificate 
of  exemption,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  this  feature  of  the  law 
disclosed  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  invalids  in  Jackson  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  law  also  provided  that  anyone  not  exempt  under  this  clause 
might  buy  exemption  from  service  by  the  payment  of  $30  for  the 
use  of  the  State.  Under  this  provision  I  collected  a  large  sum  of 
money,  as  few  seemed  anxious  to  win  fame  at  the  cannon’s  mouth ; 
or,  perhaps  they  agreed  with  the  ideas  expressed  Dy  the  poet,  who 
said. 


Let  gulled  fools  the  toils  of  war  pursue, 

Where  bleed  the  many  to  enrich  the  few. 

I  remember  that  the  final  day  was  the  busiest  day  of  my  life,  as 
all  deferred  the  matter  until  the  last. 

A  few  observations  pertaining  to  the  fluctuations  of  realty 
values  during  the  years  under  review  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
In  1856  Thomas  H.  Swope  bought  from  Thomas  A.  Smart  the  land 
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known  as  Swope’s  Addition,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Ninth  Street, 
east  by  the  alley  between  Oak  and  McGee,  south  by  Twelfth  and 
west  by  Main  Street.,  except  that  part  now  occupied  by  the  Ridge 
and  Sheidley  Buildings  (which  had  been  previously  given  by  Mr. 
Smart  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Ridge),  for  $250  an  acre, 
upon  which  occasion  a  Liberty  paper  declared  “The  fools  are  not 
all  dead  yet,  as  one  has  just  paid  $250  per  acre  for  a  corn  field 
near  Kansas  City.”  In  1874  Mr.  Smart  owned  about  500  feet  front¬ 
age  on  the  west  side  of  Main,  between  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
and  offered  the  entire  tract  to  John  J.  Mastin  for  $20,000,  re¬ 
marking,  “You  need  not  pay  me  a  cent  of  money — all  I  want  is  in¬ 
terest.”  Later  he  offered  the  same  property  to  Thomas  H.  Swope, 
a  man  of  conceded  sagacity,  for  $16,000,  but  could  not  persuade 
either  to  buy.  Quite  recently  twenty-six  feet  of  this  ground  was 
sold  for  $156,000.  In  1879,  B.  A.  Sheidley  bought  100  feet  frontage 
on  Mam,  where  the  Sheidley  Building  stands,  extending  to  Walnut 
for  $70,000,  and  soon  afterwards  sold  the  Walnut  Street  front  for 
$70,000,  the  cost  of  the  entire  tract.  This  land  is  now  valued  at 
$5,000  per  front  foot. 

In  1879  the  owmer  of  the  lot  upon  which  the  Boley  Building 
now  stands  at  12th  and  Walnut  was  anxious  to  sell  same  for  $8,600, 
and  I  concluded  to  buy  it,  and  tendered  $100  to  bind  the  contract. 
After  some  parleying  the  land  owner  concluded  not  to  sell  “just 
yit”  and  that  night  a  burglar  entered  my  house  and  stole  the  $100, 
so  I  have  reasons  to  remember  the  incident.  The  lot  is  now  leased 
on  long  time,  the  lessor  paying  all  taxes,  erecting  a  building  and 
paying  an  annual  rental  of  ten  times  as  much  as  the  lot  was  valued 
at,  at  the  time  referred  to. 

In  1878  A.  W.  Armour  purchased  the  lot  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Eleventh  and  Main  Streets  for  $12,000,  and  about  the 
same  time  Peter  Soden  bought  the  lot  upon  which  the  Sharp  Build¬ 
ing  stands  for  $10,000. 

But  there  are  other  phases  presented  by  landed  possessions. 
For  instance,  a  business  house  now  standing  near  Sixth  and  Main 
Streets,  which  in  the  ’70’s  rented  for  $450  per  month,  now  yields 
the  owner  but  $50,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  in  land,  dealing 
for  profit,  like  other  commodities,  there  is  a  time  to  buy  and  a 
time  to  sell.  The  shifting  of  trade  centers  involved  in  the  growth 
of  cities,  enriches  many  and  scales  down  the  fortunes  of  others, 
and  no  prescience  or  foresight  can  eliminate  the  risks  involved  in 
such  changes.  Where  will  the  business  center  and  best  residential 
district  of  Kansas  City  be  fifty  years  hence,  which  is  a  short  time 
in  the  life  of  a  city?  Who  can  say?  I  will  venture  no  prediction 
myself  regarding  the  transformation  of  the  city  during  that  time, 
nor  promise  to  record  them  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Mention  has  been  made  recently  by  the  city  press  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  more  burials  in  Union  Cemetery,  and  why  it  was  so  named,  in 
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which  connection  I  will  say  that  I  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the 
cemetery  and  subdivision  of  the  ground  into  lots,  and  helped  at  the 
first  interment  in  1858.  The  place  was  appropriately  called  “Union 
Cemetery/’  because  it  was  intended  for  the  joint  use  of  Kansas 
City  and  Westport,  then  widely  separated  by  a  wild,  rough  coun¬ 
try,  sparsely  populated.  It  impressed  the  writer  at  the  time  as  an 
unwise  commercial  enterprise,  but  time  has  demonstrated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  promoters  and  the  error  of  the  writer’s  forecast  of  the 
future. 

In  making  the  survey  we  discovered  on  the  north  line  of  the 
tract,  which  was  then  a  dense  forest,  a  bee  tree  richly  stored  with 
honey,  and  we  went  to  the  place  on  the  following  Saturday  evening 
to  get  the  prize,  but  on  our  arrival  found  some  one  had  anticipated 
us,  as  the  tree  was  down  and  the  honey  gone. 

In  1858  the  town  grew  rapidly,  especially  that  part  known  as 
the  McGee  Addition.  The  owner,  E.  Milton  McGee,  worked  stren¬ 
uously  to  induce  people  to  buy  lots  and  build  homes  there,  making 
special  appeal  to  the  Germans,  to  many  of  whom  he  gave  lots  with¬ 
out  price,  stipulating  only  that  a  house  should  be  erected  on  the 
property,  and  in  this  way  it  became  largely  a  German  settlement, 
with  its  inevitable  beer  garden,  under  the  management  of  Emil 
Schwannefeldt,  where  dances  were  held  every  Saturday  night.  Mc¬ 
Gee’s  Addition  retains  many  of  the  German  characteristics  to  this 
day  (1912). 

Col.  McGee,  owner  of  the  Addition,  was  elected  mayor  in  1870, 
and  was  a  peculiar  character.  He  kept  the  Southern  Hotel  on  Grand 
Avenue  near  17th  Street,  before  the  war,  an  occupation  for  which 
he  had  no  special  fitness.  In  1858  he  was  arrested  near  the  old 
court  house  for  fast  driving,  which  aroused  a  spirit  of  resentment 
in  him.  He  gave  a  bond  for  his  appearance  in  the  police  court.  The 
next  morning  he  put  a  large,  wide-horned  ox  between  the  shafts 
of  his  buggy,  and  across  the  ox’s  horns  he  fastened  a  large  board 
upon  which  were  emblazoned  the  following  words:  “Drive  Slow,” 
and  drove  to  the  court  house,  and  after  paying  his  fine  re-entered 
his  buggy  and  drove  his  steed  homeward  in  a  leisurely  manner. 
Whether  the  court  construed  the  act  as  a  contempt  the  deponent 
sayeth  not,  but  E.  M.  McGee  was  not  temperamentally  sensitive  to 
the  restraints  of  law  or  etiquette. 

The  land  boom,  however,  was  ended  by  the  panic  precipitated 
i^i  6  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Company  in  1858,  and  but 
httle  progress  was  made  until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
Business  was  paralyzed  completely  from  1861  to  1865:  and  this 
forced  many  of  our  citizens  to  seek  homes  in  more  peaceful  climes, 
some  going  to  the  mountains  of  Montana  and  other  mining  regions, 
out  most  ox  the  young  men  joined  the  Union  or  Confederate  armies. 
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Much  might  be  written  regarding  the  conditions  in  the  town 
during  the  Civil  War  period,  as  they  included  tragedy  and  com¬ 
edy  often  strangely  commingled,  but  the  local  history  of  that 
eventful  period  has  been  often,  though  not  always  truthfully,  por¬ 
trayed  by  others,  rendering  further  details  at  this  time  unnecessary 
and  superfluous.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  Kansas  City  people  of  the 
present  day  will  be  little  interested  in  the  incidents  recorded  in  this 
paper,  but  as  the  writer,  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  made  his 
appearance  on  earth  simultaneously  with  Halley’s  Comet,  in  1835, 
a  coincidence  overlooked  by  historians  of  that  period,  I  trust  this 
audience  will  view  with  some  indulgence  these  reminiscences,  as 
the  mind  of  the  aged  inevitably  reverts  to  the  past,  while  youth, 
filled  with  optimism,  sees  only  the  present  and  the  future.  When 
I  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  recall  those 
early  experiences  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  many  local  happenings 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  and  are  indelibly  impressed  on  my 
memory,  the  many  youthful  acquaintances  I  made,  most  all  of 
whom  have  “passed  to  their  reward,”  and  the  conditions  then  ob¬ 
taining  in  the  village,  and  contrasted  with  the  magnificent  city  of 
today,  it  all  seems  like  a  dream,  or  another  existence. 
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COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  THE  WHITE  FAMILY,  OF  SOMERSETSHIRE, 

ENGLAND. 

ARMS— Gu.,  a  chevron  vair,  between  three  lions  rampant  or. 

CREST  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  arg.,  a  demi-eagle  with  wings  expanded  sa. 
Mottoe — Loyal  unto  death. 
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WHITE. 


This  family  had  its  origin  in  the  south  of  Wales  and  traces  its 
descent  from  Roderick  the  Great  whose  descendant,  Rhys  ap  Tudor, 
King  of  South  Wales  (or  Deheubarth),  was  slain  in  1093,  and 
from  Otho,  living  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Nesta, 
daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  by  her  alliance  with  Gerald  Fitz-Wal- 
ter,  the  grandson  of  Otho,  united  the  two  lines  and  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  David,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  in  1148,  who  died  1176,  and 
also  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  who  was  one  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  accompanied  “Strongbow”  into  Ireland.  In  1177  he  died  and 
lies  buried  in  the  friary  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Wexford,  leaving 
issue  Walter  White,  of  Wales,  who  was  made  a  knight  by  Henry  II. 
The  family  of  Wynn  deduces  its  line  from  the  noble  and  potent 
house  of  Geraldines,  or  Fitz-Gerald,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  transformation  of  the  name  from  “Gwyn”  to  that  of  White,  a 
demonstration  being  in  the  case  of  Richard  White,  schoolmaster 
and  Roman  Catholic  martyr,  belonging  to  an  old  Welsh  family, 
attended  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  while  there  his  friends 
discovered  “Gwyn”  to  be  the  Welsh  for  White  and  began  calling 
him  by  the  latter  name. 

The  ancestry  of  John  Barber  White,  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Historical  Society,  is  derived  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  the  Welsh  family  of  Wynn.  John  White,  “the  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Dorchester”  John  White,  called  “Century  White,”  and 
also  the  great  Methodist  divine,  John  Wesley,  have  this  same 
lineage.  Thomas  de  Whyte  (White),  a  descendant  of  Walter 
White,  of  Wales,  was  assessed  in  Martock,  and  of  the  family  of 
Marriot  and  Martock,  Somerset,  England,  where  we  find  Thomas 
le  White  is  assessed  in  1333.  The  family  of  White  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  great  William  Cecil  “Lord  Burleigh,”  Lord  Treas¬ 
urer  of  England  through  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  Thomas 
White  of  Tuxford,  Co.  Notts,  and  Woodhead,  Co.  Rutland,  England. 
Thomas  White,  uncle  of  the  last  mentioned,  was  living  in  Marriot, 
Somersetshire,  in  1524,  but  was  dead  in  1549,  when  his  widow 
Agnes  made  her  will.  Fourth  in  descent  from  Thomas  and  Agnes 
(Richards)  White  was  John  White,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of 
John  Barber  White.  John  White,  the  immigrant,  was  baptized  in 
the  old  Church  in  South  Petherton,  Somersetshire,  March  7,  1602; 
married  May  28,  1627,  in  Drayton  parish,  Joan  West,  and  they 
came  to  New  England  in  1638-9  and  the  lineage  is  traced  as  fol¬ 
lows:  John  White,  the  immigrant,  married  Joan  West,  their  son, 
Josiah  White,  baptized  June  4,  1643,  at  Salem,  Mass.  Married 
(second)  Nov.  28,  1678,  Mary  Rice;  their  son,  Josiah  White,  born 
Sept.  16,  1682,  in  Lancaster,  Mass.;  married  June  26,  1706,  Abigail 
Whitcomb;  their  son,  Josiah  White,  born  Jan.  3,  1714,  in  Lancaster, 
Mass.;  married  March  14,  1739,  Deborah  House;  their  son,  Luke 
White,  born  Dec.  8,  1757,  in  Leominster,  Mass. ;  married  Nov.  30, 
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1728,  Eunice  White,  his  cousin;  their  son,  John  White,  born  June 
10,  1805,  in  Heath,  Mass.;  married  June  7,  1831,  Rebekah  Barber 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  John  Barber  White.  Elder  John 
White,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Hartford,  came 
from  Essex,  England,  and  was  a  man  of  affairs.  Another  Pilgrim 
ancestor  was  Colonel  Thomas  White,  who  came  from  London  in 
1720,  settling  in  Maryland.  He  was  the  second  child  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (Leigh)  White  and  was  the  father  of  Bishop  William 
White  of  Philadelphia.  Thomas  White  had  issue;  five  children, 
of  whom  three  were  by  his  first  wife,  Sophia  Hall,  and  two  by  his 
second,  Elizabeth  Hewlings.  What  a  distinguished  name,  and  what 
a  world  of  historic  memories  cluster  and  cling  about  the  name  John 
White.  There  is  John  White,  the  Virginia  pioneer,  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  1585;  John  White,  “the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,"  who 
helped  to  plant  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  John  Humphrey  in  that  adventure.  There  was  John 
White,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Catholic  bishop  who 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Queen  Mary  of  England  in  1559. 
Fuller  in  his  “Worthies"  says  of  him:  “He  began  on  the  floor  and 
mounted  up  to  the  roof  of  spiritual  dignity."  Sir  John  White, 
brother  of  the  bishop  of  the  same  name,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1563.  This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  mention 
of  Peregrine  White,  son  of  William  White,  who  was  born  on  board 
the  “Mayflower"  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  December  19,  1620.  Rev. 
John  Holding,  an  English  genealogist,  assigns  to  William  White, 
the  Mayflower  Pilgrim,  the  relationship  of  nephew  to  Rev.  John 
White,  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester.  Other  genealogists  deduce  his 
lineage  from  John  White,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  There  are  many 
coats  of  arms  assigned  to  the  family  of  White.  There  is  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Johannes  White,  of  Colyngham,  Notts,  who  is 
named  in  the  list  of  the  landed  gentry  drawn  up  by  order  of  Heniy 
VI,  1428.  There  is  one  of  the  family  of  Southwarnbourne,  both  of 
which  may  be  borne  by  the  descendants  of  John  Barber  White.  A 
very  attractive  coat  of  arms  may  be  found  in  “Wells  American 
Family  Ancestry"  and  there  are  others  of  equal  beauty  and  inter¬ 
est.  The  motto  of  one  family  is  “Loyal  unto  death,"  that  of  an¬ 
other  is  “Ever  Watchful,"  and  that  of  another  is  “Ex  Candore 
Decus."  An  outline  of  the  arms  granted  John  White,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  is  found  in  the  Harleian  Society  Publication  of  1915, 
“Grant  of  Arms"  “to  the  said  John  White,  his  heirs  and  offspring 
and  posterity  these  Arms  or  Ensigns  of  honor  following,  viz. :  in 
the  first  for  reward,  Ermine  on  a  Canton  gules,  a  Fuzell  argent. 
In  the  second  (for  his  own  ancient  coat,  by  the  name  of  White) 
a  chevron  between  three  goats’  heads  and  razed  sable."  This  coat 
was  granted  by  William  Dethick,  Principal  King  of  Aims,  and 
chief est  officer  of  arms,  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
with  due  commendations  and  greetings.  For  as  much  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  and  by  ancient  custom  of  honor  observed,  that  the  vertuous, 
worthy  and  valiant  acts  of  excellent  men  employed  in  the  most 
honourable  service  of  God,  their  Prince  or  Country  in  peace  or 
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war,  together  with  persons,  might  in  all  times  and  through  all  ages 
be  honoured,  rewarded  and  their  remembrance  by  sundry  Monu¬ 
ments  preserved,  wherein  the  chiefest  and  most  usual  means  hath 
been  the  bearing  of  Ensigns  and  tokens  of  honor  in  shields  of  Arms 
(that  is  to  say)  persons  so  meriting  may  flourish  during  their 
lives  and  their  fame  increase  and  continue  in  their  offspring  and 
posterity  forever,  &c.”  This  coat  of  arms  was  conferred  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  26th  year  of  her  reign. 

Eugene  Field,  the  loved  “Children’s  Poet,”  has  a  White  lineage 
and  traces  his  descent  from  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Richards)  White 
of  Marriot,  Somersetshire,  England.  Sir  Thomas  White,  of  Rick- 
mansworth,  Herfordshire  (1492-1567),  founder  of  Sion  College, 
Oxfordshire ;  Mayor  of  London,  1553,  bore  as  his  arms :  A  chevron 
between  three  roses.  Crest :  An  arm  embowed,  holding  a  sword. 
This  Thomas  White  has  frequently  been  confused  with  Sir  Thomas 
White  of  South  Warnborough,  Hampshire.  The  confusion  is  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  natural  from  the  fact  that  the  property  at  South 
Warnborough  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  but  this  was  the  gift  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  William  Sandys  in  1636. 

Martha  Humphreys  Maltby  (Genealogist). 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

1922. 

During  1922  death  has  claimed  from  this  Society  the 
following  members: 

Colonel  John  F.  Richards,  Vice-President  1912-1922. 
LIFE  MEMBERS. 

(Mrs.  Thomas)  Elizabeth  Harris  Mastin. 

(Mrs.  John  J.)  Julia  Harris. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 

Alfred  Tyler  Hemingway.  Mrs.  Lorah  R.  Priddy. 

James  M.  Coburn.  Henry  C.  Lambert. 

(Mrs.  William  B.)  Ellen  Oliver  Davis. 

PIONEERS. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Harris. 

(Mrs.  Henry  S.)  Elizabeth  Ferguson  Millett. 


GIFTS  AND  LOANS  TO  THE  MISSOURI  VALLEY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


A  C  lock — Brought  to  Westport  in  1854  by  Alexander  Waskey.  Wooden 
works;  has  been  in  continuous  use.  Presented  by  Miss  Mollie  Was¬ 
key. 

Photograph — Framed,  of  the  “Junction”  in  1872.  Presented  by  John  C 
Bovard. 

Photograph — “The  Junction”  in  1886.  Presented  by  the  First  National 
Bank.  ' 

Oil  Painting — “The  Junction,”  1893.  B'y  J.  F.  Fitzgibbons.  Presented  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Rieger. 

Crayon — “The  Junction”  in  1847.  Qwned  by  the  late  Mrs.  G.  B.  Wheeler, 
whose  father,  Elijah  Jackson,  owned  the  site. 

Minute  Book — Of  the  old  Christian  Church  at  Independence.  From  Mr. 
O.  C.  Sheley. 

Crayon  Portrait — Of  Colonel  John  C.  McCoy.  From  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Juliette  McCoy  Bass. 

Thomas  Jefferson — Piece  of  woolen  goods  used  in  making  Jefferson  a 
suit.  From  Mrs.  Nellie  McCoy  Harris. 

Books — McKenzie’s  Colonial  Families  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Presented  by  John  Barber  White. 

Letter — Written  by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  iSwope  in  1857.  Presented  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Oil  Painting — Of  the  late  M.  Dively.  Said  to  be  a  “Bingham”  portrait. 
Gift  of  Mrs.  M.  Dively. 

Portrait — Of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Madison  Wood.  Gift  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Anna  Wood  Harris,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Book — -From  the  Press  of  B'enjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  1750.  From 
the  late  Winthrop  Frazier. 

Book — Campbell’s  Gazetteer  (duplicate)  of  Missouri.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Lydia 
M.  Wilson. 

Engraving — Of  Eugene  Field  (Signed).  Presented  by  Leander  J.  Talbot. 

Portrait — Of  the  late  Washington  Henry  Chick  (1827-1918),  who  came 
to  Jackson  County  with  his  father,  the  late  Colonel  W.  M.  Chick,  in 
1836.  Gift  of  his  son,  Henry  Chick. 

Photograph — Of  C.  C.  Spalding,  author  of  “The  Annals  of  the  City  of 
Kansas  City  and  the  Great  Western  Plains”  (1858).  This  is  the  first 
history  of  this  City.  Its  author  was  a  graduate  Civil  Engineer  from 
the  University  of  Vermont,  his  native  state.  Only  ten  copies  are 
known  to  be  in  existence,  of  which  this  Society  has  two.  Gift  of 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Spalding. 

Document — Original  copy  of  “An  Ordinance  Abolishing  Slavery  in  Mis¬ 
souri.”  Lithograph.  11  January,  1865.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Herbert  S. 
Hadley. 

Handbill — Original  of  “The  California  Pony  Express.”  This  started 
from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  at  11  p  m.  every  Saturday  and  advertised 
“only  ten  days  to  California.”  Gift  of  C.  E.  Hollebaugh. 

Reprint — Of  the  first  fourteen  editions  of  the  “Evening  and  Morning 
Star,”  founded  at  Independence,  Mo,,  June,  1832.  This  was  the  first 
paper  printed  in  the  county.  Gift  of  Rev.  Walter  W.  Smith,  His¬ 
torian  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Portraits — Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Shouse.  Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mor¬ 
gan. 

Portraits — Of  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Case.  From  Mrs.  George  S.  Cowles. 

Portraits — Of  Mattie  Shouse  Morgan.  Given  by  the  family. 

Two  Missouri  River  scenes  in  oil  (E.  A.  Huppert).  Purchased  by  Mrs. 
J.  B.  White. 

A  collection  of  industrial  implements  and  domestic  utensils  brought 
from  Virginia  in  1790,  including  a  complete  hunting  outfit  from 
rifle  and  powder  measure  to  knife;  slay  and  loom  for  weaving  silk 
ribbon,  etc.  Gift  of  W.  D.  Jameson. 

“Mad-stone”  in  use  over  100  years.  Mrs.  J.  iS.  Morgan. 

Portrait — Of  Mrs.  Nellie  McCoy  Harris.  Gift  of  the  family. 

Photograph — Of  Patterson  Stewart,  a  school  teacher  in  this  city  in  the 
late  50’s.  P.  B.  Wright. 

Photograph — Of  J.  T.  Holmes.  P.  B*.  Wright. 
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Oil  Portrait^  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Purchased  by  Mrs.  J.  B  White 
° *  Pu r ch as  ed* *b  y  * M r  s.8J^  ^WhJ t’e. *  6  ”  °f  Wh‘Ch  re,atC  to  local  history.' 

Set  of  Major  William  Gilpin’s  publications.  Gift  of  Mr.  H.  M  Snyder 
Parkers  Tour  of  the  West.  1806,  07.  ’08.  Gift  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Snyder 
Hughes  Doniphan’s  Expedition  (Duplicate).  Gift  of  Mr.  R  M  Snyder 
Pham  s  Fremont’s  Explorations  (Duplicate).  Gift  of  Mr.  R  M  Snyder 
1st  and  nd  Geological  Reports  of  Missouri.  Gift  of  Mr.  R.  M  Snvder 
Billons  Annals  of  Territorial  Days  of  St.  Douis.  By  purchase 
Congressional  edition  of  Fremont’s  Explorations.  By  purchase 
Bozeman’s  Travels.  By  purchase 


The  Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  occupies  the  second 
floor  of  the  Allen  Branch  Library,  Wyandotte  Street  and 
Westport  Avenue.  Here  is  maintained  a  Museum  for  the 
preservation  of  all  material  associated  with  the  history  of 
this  locality,  at  the  “Raw's  Mouth,”  as  the  Indians  and  fur- 
traders  designated  the  site  of  Kansas  City,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kaw  and  the  Missouri. 

The  collections  of  the  Society  include  many  articles, 
such  as  pictures,  letters,  documents,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  this  City  and  vicinity.  It  has,  fortunately, 
specialized  in  reminiscences  of  the  early  settlers,  few  of 
whom  now  remain. 

Books  by  local  authors  and  of  local  history,  documents, 
letters  and  personal  relics  of  families  who  have  helped  in 
the  development  of  this  City  and  County  are  earnestly 
requested  as  gifts  or  loans. 

NETTIE  THOMPSON  CROVE,  Secretary. 
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